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HOW TO USE THIS SOIL SURVEY 


HIS SOIL SURVEY of Talbot County, 

Md., contains information that can be 
applied in managing farms and woodlands; in 
selecting sites for roads, ponds, buildings, or 
other structures; and in judging the suitability 
of tracts of land for farming, industry, or 
recreation. 


Locating Soils 


All of the soils of Talbot County are shown 
on the detailed map at the back of this survey. 
This map consists of many sheets that are made 
from aerial photographs. Each sheet is num- 
bered to correspond with numbers shown on 
the Index to Map Sheets. 

On each sheet of the detailed map, soil areas 
are outlined and are identified by symbol. All 
areas marked with the same symbol are the 
same kind of soil. The soil symbol is inside the 
area if there is enough room; otherwise, it is 
outside and a pointer shows where the symbol 
belongs. 


Finding and Using Information 


The “Guide to Mapping Units” can be used 
to find information in the survey. This guide 
lists all of the soils in the county in alphabetic 
order by map symbol. It shows the page where 
each kind of soil is described, and also the page 
for the capability unit, woodland group, or any 
other group in which the soil has been placed. 

Individual colored maps showing the rela- 
tive suitability or limitations of soils for many 
specific purposes can be developed by using the 
soil map and information in the text. Trans- 
lucent material can be used as an overlay over 
the soil map and colored to show soils that have 


the same limitation. For example, soils that 
have a slight limitation for a given use can 
be colored green, those with a moderate lim- 
itation can be colored yellow, and those with 
a severe limitation can be colored red. 

Farmers and those who work with farmers 
can learn about use and management of the 
soils in the soil descriptions and in the dis- 
cussions of the capability units and woodland 
suitability groups. 

Foresters and others can refer to the section 
“Use of Soils as Woodland,” where the soils 
of the county are grouped according to their 
suitability for trees. 

Game managers, sportsmen, and others con- 
cerned with wildlife will find information about 
soils and wildlife in the section “Use of Soils 
for Wildlife.” 

Community planners and others concerned 
with suburban development can read about 
the soil properties that affect the choice of 
homesites, industrial sites, schools, and parks 
in the section “Use of Soils for Community 
Development.” 

Engineers and builders will find under “En- 
gineering Uses of Soils” tables that give engi- 
neering descriptions of the soils in the county 
and that name soil features affecting engineer- 
ing practices and structures. 

Scientists and others can read about how the 
soils were formed and how they are. classified 
in the section “Formation and Classification of 
the Soils.” 

Newcomers in Talbot County may be espe- 
cially interested in the section “General Soil 
Map,” where broad patterns of soils are de- 
scribed. They may also be interested in the 
section “General Nature of the Area,” which 
gives additional information about the county. 


COVER PICTURE 


View southwestward from above the town of Easton. The 
Mattapex-Matapeake soil association generally borders the 


tidal streams and is used for homesites. The Elkton-Othello- 
Barclay soil association is not well drained and much of it 
remains in woods. 
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SOIL SURVEY OF TALBOT COUNTY, 
MARYLAND 


SOILS SURVEYED AND PUBLICATION WRITTEN BY WILLIAM U. REYBOLD II, SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE IN COOPERATION WITH MARYLAND AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT STATION 


fl psa COUNTY lies in the heart of the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland. The county is on the west-central 
edge of the peninsula that extends between the Atlantic 
Ocean and the Chesapeake Bay (fig. 1). The area of the 
county is about 178,560 acres, or 279 square miles. 

Talbot County is a part of the Coastal Plain. The soils 
of the county formed from marine sediments that were 
deposited during various geologic epochs. These sediments 
vary considerably, as do the soils that formed from them. 

In 1964, the farms in Talbot County occupied 125,196 
acres, The main type of farm is cash-grain, but poultry 
farms and dairy farms are numerous. Corn, soybeans, bar- 
ley, and rye are the main crops, and a large acreage is in 
pasture. 

The population of Talbot County was 91,578 in 1960. 
Easton, the county seat, had a population of 6,337 and is 
the largest of the five incorporated towns in the county. 


How This Survey Was Made 


Soil scientists made this survey to learn what kinds of 
soils are in Talbot County, where they are located, and how 
they can be used. The soil scientists went into the survey 
area knowing they likely would find many soils they had 
already seen and perhaps some they had not. As they 
traveled over the county, they observed steepness, length, 
and shape of slopes; size and speed of streams; kinds of 
native plants or crops; kinds of rocks; and many facts 
about the soils. They dug many holes to expose soil pro- 
files. A profile is the sequence of natural layers, or horizons, 
in a soil; it extends from the surface down into the parent 
material that has not been changed much by leaching or 
by the action of plant roots. 

The soil scientists made comparisons among the profiles 
they studied, and they compared these profiles with those 
in counties nearby and in places more distant. They clas- 
sified and named the soils according to nationwide, uni- 
form procedures. The soil series and the soil phase are the 
categories most used in a local survey. 

Soils that have profiles almost alike make up a soil 
series. Except for different texture in the surface layer, 
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Figure 1.—Location of Talbot County in Maryland. 


all the soils of one series have major horizons that are simi- 
lar in thickness, arrangement, and other important char- 
acteristics. Each soil series is named for a town or other 
geographic feature near the place where a soil of that series 
was first observed and mapped. Sassafras and Elkton, for 
exnmple, are the names of two soil series. All the soils in 
the United States having the same series names are essen- 
tially alike in those characteristics that go with their be- 
havior in the natural landscape. 

Soils of one series can differ somewhat in texture of the 
surface soil and in slope, stoniness, or some other charac- 
teristics that affect use of the soils by man. On the basis 
of such differences, a soil series is divided into phases. The 
name of a soil phase indicates a feature that affects man- 
agement. For example, Sassafras sandy loam, 0 to 2 per- 
cent slopes, is one of several phases within the Sassafras 
series. 

After a guide for classifying and naming the soils had 
been worked out, the soil scientists drew the boundaries of 
the individual soils on aerial photographs. These photo- 
graphs show woodland, buildings, field borders, trees, and 
other details that greatly help in drawing soil boundaries 
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accurately. The soil map in the back of this survey was 
prepared from the aerial photographs. 

The areas shown on a soil map are called mapping units. 
On most maps detailed enough to be useful in planning 
management of farms and fields, a mapping unit is nearly 
equivalent to a soil phase. It is not exactly equivalent, 
because it is not practical to show on such a map all the 
small, scattered bits of soil of some other kind that have 
been seen within an area that is dominantly of a recognized 
soil phase. 

In Talbot County there are places that are so marshy, 
so steep and severely eroded, or so disturbed by man that 
the soil material cannot be classified by soil series. These 
places are shown on the soil map and are described in the 
survey, but they are called land types and are given de- 
scriptive names. Tidal marsh and Made land are examples 
of two land types in Talbot County. 

While a soil survey is in progress, samples of soils are 
taken, as needed, for laboratory measurements and for en- 
gineering tests. Laboratory data from the same kinds of 
soils in other places are assembled. Data on yields of crops 
under defined practices are assembled from farm records 
and from field or plot experiments on the same kinds of 
soils. Yields under defined management are estimated for 
all the soils. 

But only part of a soil survey is done when the soils have 
been named, described, and delineated on the map, and the 
laboratory data and yield data have been assembled. The 
mass of detailed information then needs to be organized in 
a way that it is readily useful to different groups of 
readers, among them farmers, managers of woodland, en- 
gineers, and homeowners. 

On the basis of yield and practice tables and other data, 
the soil scientists set up trial groups. They test these groups 
by further study and by consultation with farmers, agron- 
omists, engineers, and others, and then adjust the groups 
according to the results of their studies and consultation. 
Thus, the groups that are finally evolved reflect up-to-date 
knowledge of the soils and their behavior under present 
methods of use and management. 


General Soil Map 


The general soil map at the back of this survey shows, in 
color, the soil associations in Talbot County. A soil associ- 
ation is a landscape that has a distinctive proportional 
pattern of soils. It normally consists of one or more major 
soils and at least one minor soil, and it is named for the 
major soils. The soils in one association may occur in 
another, but in a different pattern. 

A map showing soil associations is useful to people who 
want a general idea of the soils in a county, who want to 
compare different parts of a county, or who want to know 
the location of large tracts that are suitable for a certain 
kind of farming or other land use. Such a map is not suit- 
able for planning the management of a farm or field, be- 
cause the soils in any one association ordinarily differ in 
slope, depth, stoniness, drainage, and in other 
characteristics that affect management. 

The six soil associations in Talbot County are described 
in the following pages. 


1. Sassafras-Woodstown Association 


Level to strongly sloping, well drained and moderately 
well drained soils that have a subsoil of sandy loam or 
sandy clay loam 


This association occurs mostly in large tracts along U.S. 
Highway No. 50 and eastward to the Choptank River. 
Most of the association is open farmland consisting of 
level to moderately sloping soils. The association occupies 
28 percent of the county. 

The Sassafras soils make up about 70 percent of the 
association; the Woodstown soils, about 20 percent; and 
minor soils, the rest. Among the minor soils are the poorly 
drained Fallsington and Elkton soils. 

The Sassafras and Woodstown soils are deep and have a 
sandy loam to sandy clay loam subsoil. They formed in 
marine deposits of sand, silt, and clay. 

The Sassafras soils are well drained. Ground water is 
always below a depth of 5 feet. The Woodstown soils are 
moderately well drained. They have a fluctuating high 
water table during February and March. Sassafras soils 
are seriously eroded along strongly sloping narrow strips 
bordering intermittent streams. 

The major soils in this association are well suited to 
farming. Gash rain is the main crop, but there is some 
dairy farming. Most of the truck crops grown in Talbot 
County, particularly peas, sweetcorn, and tomatoes, are 
grown on the soils of this association. A small acreage is 
wooded. 

The soils of this association generally are suitable for 
community development, though the seasonal high water 
table restricts the use of Woodstown soils for septic tank 
filter fields. Most, of the fill used for road subgrade in the 
county is from the soils in this association (fig. 2). The 
major soils are suitable as foundations for buildings. 


2. Mattapex-Matapeake Association 


Level to strongly sloping, moderately well drained and 
pas drained soils that have a subsoil of loam to silty clay 
oam 


This association occurs throughout the county. The 
largest areas are in the central part, bordering the tidal 


Figure 2.—Excavating road fill of high quality from the Sassafras- 
Woodstown association. 
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streams of Miles River Neck, Island Neck, and Oxford 
Neck. Most of the acreage is farmland consisting of level 
to gently sloping soils. This association occupies about 23 
percent of the county. Figure 3 shows the relation of soil 
associations, 2, 4, and 6. 

The Mattapex soils make up about 55 percent of the 
association; the Matapeake soils, about 40 percent; and 
minor soils the rest. Among the minor soils are the some- 
what poorly drained Barclay soils and the well-drained 
Sassafras soils. 


TIDAL MARSH 
ASSOCIATION 


TALBOT FORMATION 


The Mattapex and Matapeake soils are deep. They devel- 
oped in silty marine sediments underlain by sands con- 
taining a large amount of silt. The Mattapex soils are 
moderately well drained. Their subsoil is compact and 
tends to slow the movement of air and water through the 
soil. The Matapeake soils are well drained. They become 
compact when they are plowed or grazed when wet. 

The major soils in this association are well suited to 
grain. These soils respond well to large additions of fer- 
tilizer. They retain moisture well and keep it readily avail- 


ELKTON- OTHELLO— BARCLAY ASSOCIATION 


MAT TAPE X — MATAPEAKE 
ASSOCIATION 


Figure 3.—Part of a neck showing the relation of the Mattapex-Matapeake, the Elkton-Othello-Barclay, and the Tidal marsh soil 
association. 
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able for plants. In most places the soils are level to gently 
sloping, occur in large areas, and are suitable for the use of 
large farm equipment. A small acreage is wooded. 

The soils of this association generally are suitable for 
community uses such as homesites, golf courses, and parks. 


3. Keyport-Mattapex Association 


Level to gently sloping, moderately well drained soils that 
have a subsoil of silty clay loam or silt loam 


This soil association occurs mainly in narrow areas that 
border tidal streams in the western part of Talbot County 
near St. Michaels, Bozman, Neavitt, and Royal Oak. The 
landscape is mostly level, except where it slopes to tide- 
water. This association makes up about 11 percent of the 
county. 

The Keyport soils make up about 75 percent of this as- 
sociation, and the Mattapex soils, most of the rest, though 
there is a very small acreage of minor soils. 

The Keyport and Mattapex soils are deep and formed 
from silt and silty clay marine deposits. The Keyport 
soils have a silty clay loam subsoil, and the Mattapex soils 
have a silt loam subsoil. Both of these subsoils restrict 
the movement of air and water, and especially in winter, 
water collects on the surface of the soils where they are 
nearly level. The subsoil of both kinds of soils is so hard 
and compact that it restricts the growth of roots during 
the dry summer months. 

Grain, hay, and pasture crops grow well on the soils in 
this association where surface water is removed. Corn and 
soybeans are the main crops. Only a small part of this 
association is wooded. 

Although the soils in this association have limitations 
if used for septic tank filter fields or for the foundations 
of buildings, many homes have been built on the soils. The 
surface water and the compact subsoil cause severe limita- 
tions for septic tank filter fields and moderate limitations 
for building foundations. The Keyport soils shrink and 
swell on alternate drying and wetting. Foundations of 
homes must be designed to take this into account, 


4, Elkton-Othello-Barclay Association 


Level and nearly level, poorly drained and somewhat 
poorly drained soils that have a subsoil of silty clay to silt 
doam 


This soil association is in large areas in the western half 
of Talbot County, but smaller areas are scattered through- 
out. The soils occupy parts of or all of peninsulas, necks, 
and a few small islands throughout the tidewater area. 
The Jandscape is flat and is broken only by drainage 
ditches. Much of the acreage is wooded. This association 
occupies about 30 percent of the county. 

The Elkton soils make up about 45 percent of this as- 
sociation; the Othello soils, about 40 percent; and the 
Barclay soils, about 15 percent. 

The Elkton and Othello soils are deep and poorly 
drained. They formed in marine sediments of silt and 
silty clay texture. The Elkton soils are gray, and the 
Othello soils are grayish and brownish. The Barclay soils 
are deep and somewhat poorly drained. They are not so 
gray as the Elkton or Othello soils. 

All the soils in this association have a fluctuating high 
water table during winter and spring. For much of these 


seasons the water table is at the surface, and in some places 
the water is ponded. 

Artificial drainage is needed before the soils of this 
association can be farmed successfully. Farming is mainly 
of the cash-grain type, though the soils also are well suited 
to hay and pasture. In most places the fields are large, 
level, and suitable for the use of large farm equipment. 

Much of this soil association has mixed cover of loblolly 
pine and oak. Loblolly pine grows well on these soils, but 
in winter and spring logging is difficult because of wetness. 

Seasonal wetness also severely limits the use of these 
soils for community development. Roads are difficult to 
build and are expensive to maintain because of high water 
tables and susceptibility to frost heave. 


5. Fallsington-Pocomoke Association 


Level to depressional, poorly drained and very poorly 
drained soils that have a subsoil of sandy loam or sandy 
clay loam 


This soil association occupies small areas near Trappe 
in the southern part of Talbot County and near Cordova 
in the northern part. The soils occupy depressions or low 
areas that generally are surrounded by the higher lying 
soils of the Sassafras-Woodstown association. The Fall- 
sington-Pocomoke association occupies about 5 percent of 
the county. 

Fallsington soils make up about 80 percent of this asso- 
ciation, and the Pocomoke and minor soils make up the 
rest. 

The Fallsington and Pocomoke soils are deep and dark 
colored. They formed in deposits of sand, silt, and clay. 
The Fallsington soils are gray and poorly drained. The 
Pocomoke soils are black and very poorly drained. 

The soils of this association have a fluctuating high 
water table throughout much of the year. Several inches 
of ponded water generally cover the Pocomoke soils about 
6 months each year. 

Artificial drainage is needed to make soils of this asso- 
ciation suitable for farming. These soils are used for many 
kinds of general farm crops. 

Much of this association is woodland. Loblolly pine 
grows well, Because of wetness, logging is difficult 
throughout much of the year. 

The soils of this association have severe or very severe 
limitations for community development. Because the 
water table is high throughout much of the year, limita- 
tions are severe for most engineering uses. 


6. Tidal Marsh Association 


Low-lying level areas that are subject to flooding by salt 
water 

This soil association occupies large areas along the 
Choptank River and Tuckahoe Creek and smaller areas 
along most of the other tidal creeks in the county. These 
smaller areas generally are so small that they cannot be 
shown on the soil association map. In most places the land- 
scape of this association is low-lying and flat, but in some 
places it is broken by hummocks, or by other slightly 
higher ground, The soils are not used for farming. This 
association occupies about 3 percent of the county. 

Tidal marsh makes up about 95 percent of this associa- 
tion. The remaining 5 percent consists of small areas of 
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Coastal beaches, of the low Othello soils, and of the 
Plummer and Pocomoke soils. 

This association is subject to flooding by salt water. 
Nearly all of the acreage is affected to some degree by 
tides, but some areas shown on the general soil map as 
Tidal marsh are much like fresh water swamp. 

Except for some of the small areas of minor soils, this 
association is not used for woodland. The trees on the 
minor soils are water-tolerant hardwoods and loblolly 
pines but generally these trees are not large enough to be 
sold. 

Most of this association is used for a variety of wildlife 
purposes. In some areas muskrats are trapped and sold. 
Other areas serve as habitat for waterfowl. Many kinds of 
migratory birds find good resting places in the association. 

This association is not suitable for community or com- 
mercial development. 


TaBLE 1.—Approximate acreage 


Descriptions of the Soils 


In this section the soil series and the mapping units in 
each series are described. The acreage and proportionate 
extent of each mapping unit are given in table 1. 

The procedure is Rest to describe the soil series, and then 
the mapping units in that series. Thus, to get full informa- 
tion on any one mapping unit, it is necessary to read the 
description of that unit and also the description of the 
series to which it belongs. The description of a soil series 
mentions features that apply to all the soils in a series. 
Differences among the soils of one series are pointed out 
in the description of the individual soils or are indicated 
in the soil name. As mentioned in the section “How This 
Survey Was Made,” not all mapping units are members 
of asoil series. Tidal marsh, for example, is. a miscellaneous 
land type that does not belong to a soil series. It is listed, 


and proportionate extent of the soils 


Soil Area Extent 
Acres Percent 
Barclay silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes-_...---- 8, 885 5. 0 
Barclay silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, moder- 
ately eroded_----..----.----------------- 987 5 
Borrow pits..-...-------------------------- 388 2 
Coastal beaches...-----.------------------- 116 Q) 
Downer loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes_..-- 441 .2 


Downer loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 


moderately eroded___.-------------------- 1, 923 1d 
Downer loamy sand, 5 to 10 percent slopes, 

moderately eroded 326 2 
Elkton loam....---- Li 
Elkton silt loam___--.---------------------- 13. 0 
Fallsington sandy loam_._...-_--------------- 3, 919 2.2 
Fallsington fine sandy loam___-.------------- 503 .3 
Fallsington loam. -------.----------------- 5, 026 2,8 
Galestown loamy sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes-- 578 3 
Galestown loamy sand, 5 to 15 percent slopes_. 125 (1) 
Keyport loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. _-------- 930 5 
Keyport loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, moderately 

Qrodeds.. sewewaccaaw ne cen extede eee eH 1, 005 .6 


Keyport loam, 5 to 10 percent slopes, moder- 


ately eroded__._.------------------------ 199 1 
Keyport loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes_..------ 99 (!) 
Keyport silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes--_----- 7, 090 4.0 
Keyport silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, mod- 

erately eroded_-.------------------------- 3, 505 2. 0 
Keyport silty clay loam, 5 to 10 percent slopes, 

severely eroded_...----------------------- 532 .3 
Keyport silty clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 

severely eroded 118 Q) 
Klej loamy sand_------- .2 
Made larids 21. sosceenno- de ee ce deus 4 
Matapeake loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes Ll 
Matapeake loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, mod- 

erately eroded_.___--_-------------------- 5, 140 2.9 
Matapeake loam, 5 to 10 percent slopes, mod- 

erately eroded__-_.----------------------- 468 3 
Matapeake loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes-.---- 138 Q) 
Matapeake silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes_-_-_-- 1, 406 .8 
Matapeake silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 

moderately eroded.____..----.------------ 2, 158 12 
Matapeake silt loam, 5 to 10 percent slopes, 

moderately eroded..._..------------------ 229 al 
Matapeake silt loam, 5 to 10 percent slopes, 

severely eroded___..---.------------------ 1, 082 .6 
Maiapeake silt loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 

severely eroded__.___-.------------------- 149 Q) 


Soil Area | Extent 
Acres Percent 
Mattapex loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes----~---- 4,178 3 
Mattapex loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, mod- 
erately eroded_-___---.------------------- 4, 051 2.3 
Mattapex silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes_----- 6, 043 3. 4 
Mattapex silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, mod- 
erately eroded___-.---.------------------- 3, 761 2.1 
Mixed alluvial land__..--..-.--------------- 4, 893 2.7 
Othello silt loam.__.----------------------- 16, 307 9.3 
Othello silt loam, low__--------------------- 1, 470 8 
Plummer loamy sand_...------------------- 99 () 
Pocomoke sandy loam_-.------------------- 187 wl 
Poeomoke loam__-_----------------------+- 232 Pe 
Portsmouth silt loam.__.------------------- 358 2 
Sassafras sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes_---| 6, 725 3.8 
Sassafras sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded_.__..--_--------------- 15, 927 8.9 
Sassafras sandy loam, 5 to 10 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded___-..--.--------------- 1, 469 .8 
Sassafras sandy loam, 5 to 10 percent slopes, 
severely eroded___-___.------------------- 8, 005 L7 
Sassafras sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes_-) 1, 063 .6 
Sassafras sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded__.-.--_------------------ 1, 026 6 
Sassafras fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes_- 303 2 
Sassafras fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded_-_-.------------------- 812 4 
Sassafras loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes... .------ 2, 577 1.4 
Sassafras loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, moder- 
ately eroded__...------------------------ 4, 888 2.7 
Sassafras loam, 5 to 10 percent slopes, moder- 
ately croded__.-.------------------------ 469 3 
Sassafras loam, 5 to 10 percent slopes, severely 
OPOON6O oon see eens Wee We SLRS 872 ni) 
Steep land.-_- 2, 235 1.2 
Tidal marsh 6, 122 3.4 
Woodstown sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes__} 6, 365 3. 6 
Woodstown sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded__.--.------------------ 2, 635 15 
Woodstown fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes: 225 tose lees eee ees tee 688 4 
Woodstown loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes_.------ 3, 435 19 
Woodstown loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded__--_------------------- 651 4 
PotalsiGcucses-teetent es estuersecsess 178, 560 100. 0 
| 


1 Less than 0.1 percent. 
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nevertheless, in alphabetic order along with the soil series. 
Each series contains a short description of a typical soil 
profile and a much more detailed description of the same 
rofile that scientists, engineers, and others can use in mak- 
ing highly technical interpretations, Some of the terms 
used to describe the soils are defined in the Glossary at the 
back of this soil survey. Others are defined in the “Soil 
Survey Manual” (20)2 


Barclay Series 


The Barclay series consists of deep, somewhat poorly 
drained soils that are nearly level to gently sloping. These 
soils occur in large areas in the western half of the county. 
They formed in marine sediments and have a silty surface 
layer and a silty subsoil in which little or no clay has 
accumulated. 

In a typical profile in undisturbed areas, a loose layer 
of leaves, twigs, and decaying organic matter, about 4 
inches thick, is on the surface. It is underlain by a mineral 
layer that is about 11 inches thick and consists of very 
strongly acid, very dark brown and yellowish-brown silt 
loam. 

The subsoil, about 27 inches thick, is crumbly when 
moist, though it hardens when dry and is difficult to dig 
with a shovel. The upper part of the subsoil is extremely 
acid, yellowish-brown silt loam mottled with light brown- 
ish gray and strong brown. The middle part is extremely 
acid, ight brownish-gray silt loam mottled with dark 
grayish brown and strong brown, The rest of the subsoil 
is very strongly acid, dark grayish-brown loam mottled 
with light olive brown. 

‘The very strongly acid underlying material is loose and 
easily dug when moist. It is variegated dark-brown and 
brown sandy loam to a depth of 66 inches and is brown 
loamy fine sand below that depth. 

The seasonal high water table of Barclay soils is about 
6 inches from the surface during January, February, and 
March. In April the water table starts to drop, and by 
July it generally is below a depth of 4 feet. 

Barclay soils are well suited to all general farm crops. 
These soils, however, are naturally acid and need additions 
of lime for good growth of crops. If fertilizer is added, 
large amounts of nutrients are retained for plant use be- 
cause the fertilizer is not leached easily. To prevent delay 
in spring planting, surface water should be removed by 
ditches or other means. Even in drained areas tillage is 
delayed 2 or 3 days longer after wet weather than the delay 
on, well-drained soils, If Barclay soils are compacted by 
several years of intensive cultivation, the growing of pas- 
ture or hay crops for several years lessens compaction, 
These soils are well suited to pasture. 

The native vegetation on Barclay soils is primarily 
white and red oaks mixed with loblolly pine. Loblolly pine 
grows especially well on these soils and is widely used for 
reforesting them. 

Barclay soils are limited for use as sites for industry or 
for densely populated communities, Septic systems fail be- 
cause surface runoff is slow, because water moves moder- 
ately slowly through the soils, and because the water table 
is high for January through March. Basements are im- 
practical because water seeps in during wet months. Main- 


*Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 82. 


tenance of roads is costly unless drainage systems are 
installed. 

Typical profile of Barclay silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
(on the east side of the Tunis Mills to Longwoods road, 
cane 2.2 miles southwest of Longwoods on Miles River 

eck): 


01&02—4 inches to 0, a loose litter of leaves and twigs, under- 
lain by decaying organic material. 

Ail—0 to 2 inches, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) silt loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; friable, slightly sticky ; 
fine fibrous and woody roots plentiful; very strongly 
acid; gradual, wavy boundary; horizon 1 to 4 inches 
thick. 

A2—2 to 11 inches, yellowish-bown (10YR 5/6) silt loam that 
has few, fine, faint mottles of strong brown (7.6YR 
5/8); weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
friable, slightly sticky but nonplastic; fine fibrous and 
woody roots plentiful; very strongly acid; diffuse 
boundary ; horizon 6 to 9 inches thick, 

B1—11 to 18 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) silt loam that 
has many, coarse, distinct mottles of light brownish 
gray (2.5Y 6/2) and strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) ; weak 
to moderate, coarse, subangular blocky structure; 
friable to firm, slightly sticky but nonplastic; fine 
fibrous roots plentiful; extremely acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary ; horizon 7 to 9 inches thick. 

B2g—18 to 28 inches, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) heavy 
silt loam that has many, coarse, distinct mottles of 
dark grayish brown (2.5Y 4/2) and strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/8) ; weak, coarse, blocky structure; friable 
to firm, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few roots; 
extremely acid; gradual, wavy boundary ; horizon 8 to 
12 inches thick, 

B8g—28 to 38 inches, dark grayish-brown (2.5Y¥ 4/2) loam, 
high in silt; few, fine, faint mottles of light olive 
brown (2.5Y 5/4); weak, coarse, blocky structure; 
firm, slightly sticky; few or no roots; very strongly 
acid; clear, wavy boundary; horizon 7 to 16 inches 
thick. 

IIC1—38 to 66 inches, variegated dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) and 
brown (10YR 4/3) sandy loam; massive (structure- 
less) ; loose; no roots; very strongly acid; gradual, 
wavy boundary; horizon 15 to 30 inches thick. 

TIC2—66 to 76 inches +, brown (10YR 4/3) loamy fine sand; 
single grain (structureless); loose; no roots; very 
strongly acid. 

The solum ranges from 86 to nearly 50 inches in thickness. 
It generally is silt loam. Slight variations in texture are 
probably caused by stratification because there is little or no 
evidence that clay has moved or accumulated. Structure ranges 
from weak to moderate. The structure of the B3g horizon is 
weak and blocky, but it tends to be weak and platy in some 
places. Unless Barclay soils are limed, they are very strongly 
acid or extremely acid. 

The Barelay soils normally occur between areas of Matta- 
pex and Othello soils. Barclay soils are less poorly drained 
than the grayish Othello soils but are not so well drained as 
the Mattapex soils. The subsoil of the Barclay soils contains 
slightly less clay than that of the Othello and Mattapex soils, 
though typically the B2 horizon is heavy silt loam in all of 
these soils. 


Barclay silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (BaA).—This 
is the most extensive Barclay soil in the county. It has 
the profile described as typical for the series. In some 
areas the sandy underlying material begins at a depth 
of less than 36 inches. Water collects on the surface of this 
soil during winter, and if it is not removed by shallow 
plow furrows, spring plowing is delayed. In some areas, 
however, it is more economical to dig drains with a drag- 
line. Surface water is not generally a concern during the 
growing season, though cultivation may be delayed after 
a heavy rain. Because this soil is nearly level and occurs 
in broad tracts, it is suitable for use of large farm equip- 
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ment. (Capability unit IlIw-1; woodland suitability 
group 3) 

Barclay silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded (BaB2).—This soil accumulates less surface water, 
has fewer poorly drained areas, and is more eroded than 
Barclay silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, but is otherwise 
similar to that soil, In some areas this soil has lost as 
much as 75 percent of its original surface layer through 
sheet erosion. In some places the sandy underlying 
material occurs at a depth of only about 26 inches. 

Included with this moderately eroded soil in mapping 
are a few severely eroded areas. These areas are rill eroded, 
and very small gullies have started to form. 

Unless this soil is managed well, erosion continues. 
Practices that help to contro] further erosion and compac- 
tion are the disking and mulching of cornstalks or other 
crop residue and the rotation of pasture or hay crops. 
(Capability unit IIIw-1; woodland suitability group 3) 


Borrow Pits 


Borrow pits (Bp) are areas where all of the upper layers 
of soil material have been completely removed and the 
barren underlying material is exposed. Most of the Borrow 
pits in Talbot County generally are in areas of Sassafras 
soils, Almost all of the material taken from these pits is 
used for road subgrade or is treated to make macadam, 
a blacktop road surface. The depth of these pits normally 
is determined by the depth of material suitable for roads 
or depth to the water table. 

_ Borrow pits are generally unsightly, are bare of vegeta- 
tion, and_have steep, eroding banks. Many of the pits 
have pools of shallow, stagnant water. In some places 
people illegally dump refuse in abandoned pits. 

Although these areas cannot support farming, through 
special treatment and good management some vegetation 
could be established that would attract wildlife, as well 
as improve the esthetic value of the landscape. In some 
pits ponds might be established that would have value for 
wildlife or for recreation. 

Nearly all trees common in Talbot County generally 
are hard to establish and have poor growth in these areas. 
Loblolly pine is adaptable, but its seedlings require special 
treatment. (Not assigned a capability unit; woodland 
suitability group 12) 


Coastal Beaches 


Coastal Beaches (Cb) consist of all grades of water- 
deposited sand. The sands normally shift and change 
through action of waves, currents, and winds. Coastal 
beaches occur in the western and southern parts of the 
county along tidal creeks, rivers, and bays. They are level 
or hummocky but do not have dunes. During hurricanes 
or spring tide the beaches are flooded by salt water. 

On much of the coastal beaches native beach grasses 
have volunteered, among them saltmeadow cordgrass, 
coastal panicgrass, and American beachgrass. Loblolly and 
Virginia pine also have volunteered in several wide stabil- 
ized areas, but these trees grow very slowly and are of poor 
quality. 

Coastal beaches are not suitable as building sites in 
Talbot County. They are, however, suitable as recreational 
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areas or as habitat for some types of wildlife. (Capability 
unit VITIs-2; woodland suitability group 12) 


Downer Series 


The Downer series consists of well-drained to somewhat 
excessively drained sandy soils. These level to strongly 
sloping soils formed in old sand deposits that contain 
some clay and silt. Downer soils have a thick, sandy sur- 
face layer underlain by a thin, somewhat finer textured, 
moderately developed subsoil. In Talbot County these 
soils occur on uplands in small areas near the upper reaches 
of the Choptank River and Tuckahoe Creek. 

A typical profile in a cultivated area has a surface layer 
16 inches thick. It is generally about 1 percent organic 
matter. The upper 12 inches is very strongly acid, dark- 
brown loamy sand through which water moves so easily 
that it never puddles on the surface, even after heavy rains. 
The lower part of the surface layer is strongly acid, dark 
yellowish-brown loamy sand. 

The medium acid, yellowish-brown subsoil also is about 
16 inches thick. The upper 7 inches is sandy loam that is 
slightly sticky when wet. It retains moisture for plants 
better than does the layer above. The rest of the subsoil 
is loamy sand that is not sticky. 

The underlying material begins at a depth of 32 inches 
and in most places is yellowish-brown to strong-brown, 
loose sand that can be easily dug when dry or wet. 

Downer soils do not have a fluctuating high water table; 
ground water remains below a depth of 5 feet during all 
seasons, Permeability is moderately rapid. 

These soils warm early in the spring and become very 
hot during the summer. They are naturally acid, are low 
in fertility, generally do not retain moisture well for plant 
use, and are susceptible to soil blowing. In the top 2 feet, 
these soils can hold about 2.5 inches of moisture for use of 
plants. In areas irrigated by sprinklers, the maximum rate 
for water absorption is 0.9 inch per hour. 

Downer soils aro well suited to vegetables if lime and 
fertilizer are added and the soils are irrigated. Manage- 
ment practices are needed that supply organic matter, im- 
prove available moisture capacity, lessen soil blowing, and 
help reduce excessive heat in these soils in summer. If time 
and herbicides are applied, extra care is needed on these 
sandy soils to prevent damage to crops through burning. 
Downer soils generally are not well suited to pasture or 
hay crops, but alfalfa is deep rooted and may grow well 
on these soils. 

The native vegetation is hardwoods and consists mainly 
of oaks, including blackjack and red oaks. Some of these 
trees are scrubby. In second-growth and cutover areas, 
Virginia pine is the dominant tree and seeds naturally. 
Loblolly pine grows in some of these areas, and where it 
is planted, it grows faster than does Virginia pine. 

Downer soils are suitable as campsites. They also are 
suitable as sites for residential developments, though lawns 
may be difficult to establish and maintain. Septic systems 
give no trouble on these soils. Industries that discharge 
large quantities of water may find these soils especially 
well suited for their purpose. Downer soils generally are 
not suitable for ponds. 
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Typical profile of Downer loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes, in a cultivated field (on the east side of State Route 
328, about 214 miles east of Matthews) : 


Ap—O to 12 inches, dark-brown (10¥R 3/8) loamy sand ; weak, 
medium, granular structure; very friable; fine fibrous 
roots abundant; very strongly acid; abrupt, smooth 
boundary ; horizon 10 to 12 inches thick. 

A212 to 16 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) loamy 
sand ; weak, medium, granular structure ; very friable ; 
fine fibrous roots abundant; strongly acid; diffuse 
boundary ; horizon 8 to 6 inches thick. 

B2t—16 to 28 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4 to 5/6) 
sandy loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; slightly sticky but nonplastic ; fine roots 
abundant; clay bridges between sand grains; a few 
very faint clay films; medium acid; diffuse bound- 
ary ; horizon 4 to 12 inches thick. 

B3—23 to 32 inches, yellowish-brown (10¥R 5/4) loamy sand; 
weak, medium, granular structure; very friable; fine 
roots abundant; medium acid; diffuse boundary ; hori- 
zon. 8 to 10 inches thick. 

C1—82 to 39 inches, yeNowish-brown (10¥R 5/8) sand; single 
grain (structureless) ; loose; few roots; strongly acid ; 
diffuse boundary; horizon 6 to 8 inches thick. 

C2—89 to 52 inches ++, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/8) sand; single 
grain (structureless) ; loose; no roots; strongly acid. 


In some places a thin transitional B1 horizon occurs, and in 
some places the B38 horizon is lacking. Where present, the B1 
and B3 horizons are loamy sand or light sandy loam. In places 
the B2t horizon has one or more thin strata of heavy sandy 
loam. The solum ranges from about 28 to 86 inches or more in 
thickness. The C horizon ranges from sand to light loamy sand 
and in many places has a lower chroma than in the profile 
described as typical for the series. The Downer soils are strong- 
ly acid or very strongly acid unless they have been limed. 

The Downer soils are somewhat similar to Galestown soils, 
though the Galestown soils are loamy sand throughout the 
solum and typically have a strong brown Bt horizon. Downer 
soils also are somewhat similar to Sassafras soils but have a 
slightly thicker A horizon and a thinner B horizon and are 
not so fine textured. 

Downer loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes (DoA).— 
This soil has the profile described as typical for the series. 
Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Galestown loamy sand and of Sassafras sandy loam. 

This soil is well suited to vegetables, especially those 
planted early in the spring. Needed for maximum crop 
growth, however, are irrigation and large additions of 
fertilizer. Also needed are management practices that in- 
crease the amount of moisture held for plant use and that 
prevent damage from soil blowing. (Capability unit IIs; 
woodland suitability group 1) 

Downer loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded (DoB2).—This soil has a thinner surface layer than 
that described as typical for the series. In most places 
about 75 percent of the original surface layer has been 
lost through erosion. Some areas are lighter and more yel- 
lowish than normal because plowing has turned up the sub- 
soil. Soil eroded from the surface layer has accumulated 
at the base of slopes and in some slight depressions. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of Sassa- 
fras sandy loam. 

This Downer soil is suited to most vegetables if lime 
and fertilizer are added and the soil is irrigated. Most gen- 
eral farm crops lack enough moisture sometime during the 
growing season. The growth of hay and pasture crops is 
especially poor. 

Management practices are needed that improve the abili- 
ty of this soil to hold moisture for plant use and that lessen 
erosion. 


This soil is poorly suited to trees, though Virginia pine 
generally seeds naturally, Where loblolly pine is planted, 
however, it grows faster than Virginia pine. (Capability 
unit, IIs-4; woodland suitability group 1) 

Downer loamy sand, 5 to 10 percent slopes, moder- 
ately eroded (DoC2)—In many places, much of the sur- 
face layer of this soil has been lost through erosion and 
the subsoil has been turned up by plowing. These areas 
generally are devoid of organic matter and can be recog- 
nized by their lighter, more yellow color. 

Because this soil is droughty, most crops do not grow 
well, Hay and pasture crops are especially difficult to es- 
tablish, and they grow poorly. Additions of lime and ferti- 
lizer are essential if crops are to be grown. Also needed are 
practices that control further erosion. (Capability unit 
ITIe-83; woodland suitability group 2) 


Elkton Series 


The Elkton series consists of deep, poorly drained, gray- 
ish soils that formed in marine sediments mostly of silty 
clay and silty clay loam texture. These nearly level soils 
occupy the central areas of peninsulas and necks in the 
western part of Talbot County. They also occur in the 
eastern part of the county in depressions not more than 
2 acres in size. 

In undisturbed areas a typical profile of Elkton soils 
has on the surface a loose layer of leaves, pine needles, 
twigs, and decaying organic matter about 2 inches thick. 
The mineral surface layer, about 5 inches thick, consists 
of sticky silt loam. It is very dark grayish-brown in the 
upper part and gray in the lower part. This layer feels 
like flour when it is crushed in the hand. When dug, how- 
ever, the material does not crumble easily but tends to 
stick together. It is very strongly acid. 

The subsoil, about 35 inches thick, is gray and light- 
gray silty clay in the upper part and dark-gray silty clay 
Toam in the lower part. It is mottled with strong brown. 
When the subsoil 1s wet, it is similar to modeling clay 
and is very plastic. This dense clay subsoil is penetrated 
by roots, but they follow the weak cleavage lines. Water 
and air move slowly through the subsoil. Digging is diffi- 
cult, especially during the dry summer. The clay 1s mostly 
kaolinite and does not greatly swell when wet or shrink 
when it dries. The subsoil is very strongly acid. 

The underlying material begins at a depth of about 40 
inches and is dark-gray sandy clay loam that is mottled 
with brown and yellowish brown. This material is moist 
or wet all year but, when wet, is only slightly plastic. It 
is strongly acid to neutral. 

Elkton soils have a fluctuating high water table. It is 
at or near the surface during winter. In April the water 
table begins to drop gradually, and by midsummer, it is 
below a depth of 5 feet. 

These soils compact easily, especially if worked or 
grazed when wet. The compaction further slows movement 
of water and air through these soils. Because they are wet 
and their light color reflects sunlight, Elkton soils warm 
slowly in spring. As a result, plowing and planting are 
delayed. If in drained areas these soils dry out in spring, 
they are difficult to work because large clods form that 
are difficult to break. 

Elkton soils are suited to corn, soybeans, and small 
grains if lime and fertilizer are added and suitable drain- 
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age is provided. They are not suited to truck crops. Where 
late fall rains wet these soils, a late harvest of soybeans is 
difficult. Unless harvesting machinery is equipped with 
oversized tires, the harvesting may be delayed until the 
ground freezes. Frost heave is common during severe 
winters. 

Deep outlets are needed for effective drainage. If out- 
lets are established, shallow field drains, V-type ditches, or 
bedding can be used. Because water moves so slowly 
through these soils, tile drainage is effective only in lower- 
ing the high water table. Where suitable outlets are estab- 
fished: the tile should be placed in the coarse-textured 
underlying material. 

These soils are well suited to white oak and loblolly 
pine, which cover much of the acreage. Other kinds of trees 
are hard to establish and grow slowly because Elkton soils 
are wet and their subsoil is dense. Logging is difficult 
during winter. After logging, soil compaction slows re- 
establishment of seedlings. 

Elkton soils are suitable for constructing shallow ponds 
for wildlife. If the ground water is intercepted, these soils 
also provide suitable areas for constructing sewage la- 

oons, Other nonfarming uses are limited by the poor 

rainage. Septic systems fail because the water is high 
from January to April. When the water table is high, 
seepage makes basements impractical. Even where drain- 
age is good, roads are difficult to maintain, particularly in 
severe winters where frost heave is serious. 

Typical profile of Elkton silt loam (about 25 feet from 
the south side of the Ferry Neck Road, 1 mile southwest 
of Bellevue, in a woods of mixed pine and deciduous 
trees) : 


O1—4. to 2 inches, litter of leaves, pine needles, and twigs. 

O02—2 inches to 0, partly decomposed organic material. 

A1i—O to % inch, very dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 3/2) silt 
loam; weak, fine, crumb structure; friable, sticky; 
plentiful fibrous roots; very strongly acid; clear, 
smooth boundary; horizon 0 to 14 inch thick. 

A12—1% to 2 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) silt 
loam ; weak, fine, crumb structure ; friable, sticky ; few 
fine roots; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy bound- 
ary ; horizon 1 to 2 inches thick. 

A2g—2 to 5 inches, gray (SY 5/1) silt loam; weak, fine, blocky 
structure; friable, sticky and plastic; few fine roots; 
very strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary; horizon 2 
to 4 inches thick. 

B2ltg—5 to 18 inches, gray (5Y 5/1) silty clay; common, 
coarse, prominent mottles of yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6) and few, fine, prominent mottles of strong brown 
(T.5XYR 5/8) ; weak, medium, platy structure and mod- 
erate, coarse, blocky structure ; firm, very sticky ; few 
fine roots; very strongly acid; diffuse, wavy bound- 
dary ; horizon 5 to 10 inches thick. 

B22tg—138 to 19 inches, light-gray (5Y 6/1) silty clay; dark- 
gray clay coatings in old root channels; common, 
coarse, prominent mottles of strong brown (7.5YR 
5/8); weak, thick, platy structure and moderate, 
coarse, blocky structure; firm, yery plastic; few 
fine roots; very strongly acid; diffuse, wavy bound- 
ary ; horizon 5 to 8 inches thick. 

Bag—19 to 40 inches, dark-gray (N 4/0) silty clay loam that 
his common, coarse, prominent mottles of strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/6) and few, medium, distinct mottles 
of light gray (N 6/0) ; medium, coarse, blocky strue- 
ture that breaks to weak, thick, platy structure; firm, 
very plastic; very few fine roots; thin clay coatings 
of dark gray lining old root channels and vertical ped 
faces; very strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary; 
horizon 19 to 23 inches thick. 

TIClg—40 to 55 inches, dark-gray (5Y 4/1) very fine sandy 
clay loam that has few, medium, distinct mottles of 


brown (10YR 5/8); moderate, coarse, blocky struc- 
ture; firm, slightly plastic; few or no roots; strongly 
acid; clear, smooth boundary ; horizon 14 to 16 inches 


thick. 

IIC2g—55 to 66 inches, gray (SY 6/1) very fine sandy clay 
loam that has many, medium, distinct mottles of yel- 
lowish brown (10YR 5/6); massive (structureless) ; 
firm, slightly plastic; no roots; neutral. 


In Talbot County, the surface layer of Elkton soils is loam 
or silt loam. Where it is loam, there are plow layers as much 
as 18 inches thick because material eroded from higher eleva- 
tions has accumulated. The layers in the B horizon commonly 
are about 40 percent clay, but the texture ranges from heavy 
silty clay loam and silty clay to clay. The solum ranges from 
about 32 to 46 inches in thickness. The IIC horizon is sandy 
clay, clay, very fine sandy clay loam, fine sandy clay, or sand 
that has clay lenses or is silty. Where these soils are dry, colors 
may be one or two units higher in value than where moist. 
Elkton soils range from very strongly acid to extremely acid 
unless they have been limed. In some places where the soils 
are a few feet above sea level, the substratum is neutral, but 
in most places it is extremely acid. 

In the western part of the county, Elkton soils are adjacent 
to Othello or Keyport soils. Elkton soils are similar to Othello 
soils but contain more clay in the B horizon. They are more 
poorly drained and have a grayer B horizon than Keyport 
soils. In some places in the eastern part of the county, Elkton 
soils are surrounded by the sandier Fallsington soils and in 
other places are in deep depressions surrounded by the better 
drained Sassafras or Mattapex soils. 

Elkton loam (Ek}—This soil is in depressions in the 
eastern part of Talbot County. Unlike the profile described 
as typical for the series, this loamy soil contains medium 
and coarse sand in its surface layer and subsoil. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of Fallsing- 
ton loam. 

Kelkton loam is suited to general farm crops if it is prop- 
erly drained. Drainage, however, is difficult because out- 
lets are not generally available and are expensive to estab- 
lish. Where outlets are available, a tile well can be installed 
in the center of the depressions and surface water led to it. 
Tillage is delayed in spring because farm machinery is 
likely to mire. Pasture and hay crops do well on this soil 
if the plants are water tolerant. (Capability unit [[Iw-9; 
woodland suitability group 5) 

Elkton silt loam (£s)—This nearly level soil occurs in 
broad areas and is the most extensive soil in the county, It 
has the profile described as typical for the series. During 
January, February, and March, the broad, nearly level 
areas have 1 to 4 inches of water ponded in the deepest 
depressions. ; 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of Othello 
soils. Aiso included are a very few, very small areas that 
have a silty clay loam texture; these occupy the deepest 
depressions. : ; : oes 

nly where Elkton silt loam is properly drained is it 
suited to general farm crops, though water-tolerant pas- 
ture and hay crops grow well in undrained areas, Large 
farm machinery can be used in the drained broad areas. 

Land shaping is needed to increase surface runoff, and 
drainage systems are necessary if crops are to be grown. 
Tile drainage systems generally are not suitable. (Capa- 
bility unit I[Iw-9; woodland suitability group 5) 


Fallsington Series 


The Fallsington series consists of deep, poorly drained, 
mottled soils that formed in unconsolidated sandy marine 
sediments containing significant amounts of clay and silt. 
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These soils occupy depressional areas of 1 to 20 acres in 
the eastern half of Talbot County. 

In undisturbed areas a typical profile has on the surface 
a loose layer of hardwood leaves over a 38-inch thick mat 
of decaying leaf mold, The top mineral layer, about 3 
inches thick, is dark-gray sandy loam. The next layer is 
about 5 inches thick and consists of light brownish-gray 
sandy loam mottled with light yellowish brown. In these 
mineral layers, the soil material crumbles easily when dug. 

The subsoil, about 25 inches thick, has prominent, yel- 
lowish-brown mottles as large as a nickel. It is ght 
brownish-gray sandy loam in the upper part, olive-gray 
sandy clay loam in the middle, and olive-gray sandy loam 
in the lower part. The movement of air and water through 
eras is moderate except when the water table is 

igh. 

The underlying material is loamy sand that is variegated 
with olive gray and strong brown. It is loose when dug and 
is not sticky or plastic. 

Fallsington soils have a fluctuating water table that 
reaches the surface in January and remains there during 
February, March, and most of April and then begins to 
drop. By midsummer it generally is at a depth below 4 
feet. Because of this seasonal high water table and slow 
run-off, drainage is needed if these soils are farmed. 

Fallsington soils primarily are used for general farming 
and for farm woodlots. Growing truck crops is difficult. 

These soils respond well to additions of fertilizer if they 
are properly limed. Fertilizer and lime, however, tend to 
be leached more readily from these soils than from the 
heavier silt loams in the county. Even in drained areas, 
use of machinery generally is delayed several days longer 
than on the surrounding, well-drained Sassafras soils. Also, 
the longer that harvest is delayed on Fallsington soils, the 

reater is the risk that machinery mires after the rains late 
m fall. 

Fallsington soils can be drained effectively by digging 
deep ditches with a dragline, or by installing tile where 
outlets are available. In the more sloping areas that have 
seeps, interceptor tile should be placed across the slope. 

The native vegetation probably was mixed hardwoods 
and loblolly pine, though all wooded areas have been cut 
over, These soils are among the most suitable in the county 
for loblolly pine. Logging, however, is difficult during 
wet periods. 

Use of Fallsington soils as residential sites is very lim- 
ited. Because of the fluctuating high water table, septic 
systems fail, no matter how well they are installed. Base- 
ments are impractical because of seepage through January 
to mid-April. Some areas of Fallsington soils are suitable 
for dug ponds, but the water recharge rate is not high 
enough to permit irrigation. Maintenance of roads is difi- 
cult unless proper drainage has been provided. 

Typical profile of Fallsington sandy loam (in a wooded 
area 2 miles cast of Matthews, on the east side of State 
Route 328) : 

O1—5 to 3 inches, a loose layer of leaves from mixed hardwoods. 

02—3 inches to 0, a mat of partly decayed leaf mold. 

AJ1—O to 3 inches, dark-gray (10YR4/1) sandy loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; abundant, fine, 
fibrous and woody roots; very strongly acid; clear, 
wavy boundary ; horizon 2 to 4 inches thick. 

A2—8 to 8 inches, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) sandy loam 


that has few, fine, faint mottles of light yellowish 
brown (10YR 6/4); weak, medium, granular struc- 


ture; very friable, slightly sticky; abundant, fine, 
fibrous roots and many woody roots; extremely acid; 
clear, wavy boundary; horizon 4 to 9 inches thick. 

Big—8 to 18 inches, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) heavy 
sandy loam that has common, medium, prominent 
mottles of yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) ; weak, me- 
dium, subangular blocky structure; friable, sticky; 
many fine fibrous roots; extremely acid; gradual, 
wavy boundary; horizon 4 to 7 inches thick. 

B2tg—13 to 23 inches, olive-gray (5Y 5/2) light sandy clay 
loam that has many, fine to coarse, prominent mottles 
of yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) ; moderate, coarse, sub- 
angular blocky structure; friable, sticky and slightly 
plastic; many fine roots and few fibrous roots; some 
root. channels lined with thin clay coatings of gray 
(1LOYR 5/1) ; extremely acid; gradual, wavy boundary ; 
horizon 9 to 12 inches thick. 

B3g—23 to 33 inches, olive-gray (5Y 5/2) sandy loam that 
has common, coarse, prominent mottles of yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/6); weak, very coarse, subangular 
blocky structure; very friable, slightly sticky ; few fine 
roots; extremely acid; clear, wavy boundary; horizon 
9 to 12 inches thick. 

IiCg—88 to 60 inches, horizontally variegated olive-gray (5Y 
5/2) and strong-brown (7.5YR 5/8) loamy sand; sin- 
gle grain (structureless); loose; few or no roots; 
extremely acid. 

In Talbot County the surface layer of Fallsington soils is 
fine sandy loam, loam, or sandy loam. Where deposits have 
accumulated in depressional areas, the Ap horizon is as much 
as 14 inches thick. The B2tg horizon ranges from heavy sandy 
loam to fine sandy clay loam. The solum ranges from about 28 
to 86 inches in thickness. The substratum is sand, fine sand, or 
loamy sand, or it is sand containing many sandy clay lenses. 
In some places dry Fallsington soils have colors that are one 
or two units higher in value that moist Fallsington soils, Re- 
action in Fallsington soils is very strongly acid or extremely 
acid except where the soils have been limed. 


The poorly drained Fallsington soils are lower lying 
than the surrounding well-drained Sassafras soils (fig. 4). 
In some places Fallsington soils are adjacent to the mod- 
erately well drained Woodstown and the poorly drained 
Elkton soils. The Fallsington soils are coarser textured 
than the Elkton and Othello soils but otherwise are similar 
in profile characteristics. In many of the lowest lying 
areas where there are no natural outlets for water, there 
is a concentric pattern of soils. Starting from the outer, 
higher lying soils the order is well drained Sassafras, 
moderately well drained Woodstown, poorly drained 
Fallsington and very poorly drained black Pocomoks soils. 
In the center of the depressions are the heavier textured, 
very poorly drained Portsmouth soils. 

Fallsington sandy loam (Fa).—Slopes of this soil are 
not more than 2 percent in most areas, but in a few places 
they are as much as 5 percent. This soil has the profile de- 
scribed as typical for the Fallsington series. Except for the 
texture of the surface layer, this soil is similar to Fallsing- 
ton loam, though it is more easily plowed throughout a 
wider range of moisture content. It does not, however, 
supply as much’ moisture to plants as Fallsington loam. 

Fallsington sandy loam is one of the best soils in the 
county for growing loblolly pine. Sweetgum and oak grow 
naturally on this soil but not so well as on the finer tex- 
tured loams and silt loams. (Capability unit [IIw-6; 
woodland suitability group 5) 

Fallsington fine sandy loam (Ff).—The surface layer 
of this soil feels like scouring powder. Except that most 
of the sand is fine instead of medium or coarse, this soil 
has a profile similar to the one described as typical for the 
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Figure 4.—Typical undrained depressional area of a Fallsington soil in needlegrass. Plowed, higher lying area of Sassafras soil is 
in the background. 


series. Slopes generally are not more than 2 percent but 
are as much as 5 percent in a few areas. 

This soil is suited to general farm crops only if it is 
drained. In undrained areas water-tolerant pasture plants 
can be grown. 

The recharge rate for irrigation ponds is not so great 
as that for ponds dug in Fallsington sandy loam. (Capa- 
bility unit IIIw-6; woodland suitability group 5) 

Fallsington loam (Fg).—Slopes of this soil are generally 
not more than 2 percent but in a few places are as much 
as 6 percent. Except that the surface layer of this soil is 
loam rather than sandy loam, its profile is similar to the 
one described as typical for the series. In many places 
water moves through this loam more slowly than through 
Fallsington sandy loam. As a result, Fallsington loam 
generally dries more slowly than the sandy loam and, dur- 
ing dry summers, has more moisture available for plant 
use. 


Included with Fallsington loam in mapping are areas 
of Elkton loam. 

Fallsington loam is well suited to pasture plants and, 
if properly drained, is suited to all general farm crops 
grown in the county. In some areas, Fallsington loam 
contains so much clay in the subsoil that tile drainage is 
impractical. (Capability unit IIIw-7; woodland suit- 
ability group 5) 


Galestown Series 


The Galestown series consists of somewhat excessively 
drained, level to strongly sloping, sandy, dark-brown soils. 
These soils border the Choptank River and Tuckahoe 
Creek in the eastern half of Talbot County. 

In undisturbed areas a profile typical for the Galestown 
series has on the surface a loose layer of scattered pine 
needles and the leaves of mixed hardwoods. It is underlain 
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by decaying leaf mold 1 inch thick. The top mineral layer 
is about 9 inches thick and consists of very strongly acid, 
dark-brown loamy sand that is easy to dig with a shovel. 
When held in the hand, this very loose material runs 
through the fingers. Less than 1 percent of this layer is 
organic matter. 

The subsoil, about 17 inches thick, is strongly acid, 
strong-brown loamy sand through which water and air 
generally move rapidly. Although an abundance of fibrous 
roots has penetrated this layer, the sides of holes dug in the 
loose material cave in readily. 

The underlying material begins at a depth of about 26 
inches and is very strongly acid, yellowish-brown, loose 
sand that feels like the sand on ocean beaches. 

Where Galestown soils are at low elevations near a river 
or creck, the water table is at a depth of about 5 feet; 
where elevations are higher, the water table is always well 
below that depth. 

In the first 2 feet of soil, about 2 inches of water is held 
for plant use. Crops grown on these droughty soils are dam- 
aged yearly. In areas irrigated by sprinklers, the maximum 
rate of water absorportion is 1 inch per hour. 

These soils are droughty, naturally acid, and low in 
fertility. Also, they are highly susceptible to soil blowing. 

If the soils are effectively irrigated and are properly 
limed and fertilized, they are well suited to vegetable 
crops. They are not generally used for field crops. Pasture 
and hay crops are poorly suited to these soils. 

Management practices are needed that supply organic 
matter, that increase available moisture capacity, and that 
lessen soil blowing. Additions of fertilizer should be in 
small, frequent applications over long periods so as to help 
offset the loss of nutrients through leaching. Lime or herbi- 
cides also should be applied frequently in small amounts 
because crops burn easily on these sandy soils if large 
amounts are used. Nitrogen is needed in side dressings. 

The native vegetation on Galestown soils is generally 
Virginia pine mixed with blackjack oak and sassafras trees. 
Although Virginia pine seeds naturally on these soils, the 
planting of loblolly pine is economically more practical. 
On these soils, however, no tree has good growth and prac- 
tices of forest improvement are not so rewarding as on 
other soils in the county. Pricklypear is a typical ground 
cover on Galestown soils. 

Because Galestown soils are droughty, they are not 
well suited for development as wildlife habitat. Limitations 
for intensively used camping areas are severe because these 
soils are droughty and loose. Galestown soils, however, are 
suitable as building sites, though lawns are hard to estab- 
lish and maintain. They also are suitable for disposal of in- 
dustrial water. Their looseness limits use as road subgrade 
material. They are not suitable as sites for ponds. 

Typical profile of Galestown loamy sand, 0 to 5 percent 
slopes (25 feet from the west bank of Tuckahoe Creek, 
approximately 2 miles northeast of Lewistown) : 

O1—2 inches to 1 inch, scattered pine needles and leaves of 
mixed hardwoods. 

02—-1 inch to 0, partly decayed leaf mold. 

Al—0 to 9 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/2) loamy sand; single 
grain (structureless) ; loose; abundant fibrous roots; 
very strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary; horizon 5 
to 9 inches thick. 

B2t—9 to 26 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) loamy sand; 


single grain (structureless); loose, very slightly 
sticky; plentiful fibrous roots and few woody roots; 


some clay bridges; strongly acid; diffuse boundary ; 
horizon 17 to 86 inches thick. 

C—26 to 60 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) sand; single 
grain (structureless) ; loose; very few fine roots in 
upper part; very strongly acid. 


The surface layer of Galestown soils is of weak structure in 
some places and in other places is structureless. The B2t ho- 
rizon ranges from slightly sticky to very slightly sticky. The 
solum ranges from about 22 to 45 inches in thickness. In some 
areas a IIC horizon of sand containing a large amount of silt 
occurs that is finer textured than the overlying horizons. In 
many places where this horizon occurs, there is evidence of 
wetness. 

Galestown soils generally occupy areas adjacent to the Sassa- 
fras and the Klej soils. The subsoil in the Galestown soils is 
coarser textured than the sandy clay loam subsoil in the 
Sassafras soils and has less available moisture capacity. The 
Galestown soils are similar to the Klej soils, except that the 
water table in Galestown soils is never above a depth of 5 
feet, but the Klej soils have a seasonal, fluctuating high water 
table that is near the surface from January to May and is above 
a depth of 4 feet most of the year. 

Galestown loamy sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes (GaB).— 
This soil has the profile described as typical for the Gales- 
town series. Included in mapping are small areas of a soil 
that is paler and more yellow than the typically dark- 
brown Galestown soils. These included soils lack a sticky 
B2t horizon like the one in the profile described as typical 
for the series. 

Galestown loamy sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes, is low in 
available moisture holding capacity, and it does not natu- 
rally retain enough nutrients for good growth of plants. 
It is well suited to truck crops, however, if it is effectively 
irrigated and additions of lime and fertilizer are properly 
applied. It warms early in the spring. This sandy soil is 
easy to work with light farm equipment. 

_All trees grow slowly on this Galestown soil. (Capa- 
bility unit IVs-1; woodland suitability group 8) 

Galestown loamy sand, 5 to 15 percent slopes (GaC}.— 
This soil is similar to Galestown loamy sand, 0 to 5 per- 
cent slopes, except that it is more sloping and more sus- 
ceptible to erosion. In some places some of the surface 
layer has been blown or washed away, but this erosion 
has had no effect on use or management. 

This soil is too droughty and too strongly sloping to be 
suited to general farm crops or to hay and pasture. 

It has limitations to good growth of trees. Although 
Virginia pine seeds naturally on this soil, the planting of 
loblolly pine is economically more practicable. 

Limitations are severe for development of wildlife habi- 
tat. (Capability unit VIIs-1; woodland suitability 


group 8) 


Keyport Series 


The Keyport series consists of deep, moderately well 
drained soils that formed in silty clay marine sediments. 
Where these soils occur near the town of St. Michaels and 
on Tilghman Island, they are level to gently sloping. 
Where they occur in other parts of the county, they are 
level to strongly sloping. 

In undisturbed areas a profile typical of the Keyport 
series has a 2-inch mat of decayed organic material on the 
surface. The surface mineral layer is very dark gray, light 
olive-brown, and yellowish-brown silt loam about 9 inches 
thick. 
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The subsoil, about 25 inches thick, is yellowish-brown 
silty clay loam to a depth of 19 inches and is light yellow- 
ish-brown mottled with grayish brown and strong brown 
below that depth. A few fine roots are in the upper part. 
The subsoil is so hard when it is dry that it must be dug 
with a pick. Water and air move through it with difficulty. 
When wet, the subsoil material is plastic and forms a rib- 
bon if squeezed between the thumb and forefinger. The 
clay does not shrink and swell much upon alternate wet- 
ting and drying. 

The underlying material of grayish-brown silty clay 
loam begins at a depth of 34 inches, and very few roots 
penetrate this horizon. 

During February and March, Keyport soils have a 
water table within 20 inches of the surface. Subsurface 
drainage, however, is not practical. 

These soils are low in natural fertility and very strongly 
acid or extremely acid. After adequate additions of lime 
on these soils, crops respond well to large amounts of fer- 
tilizer. Fertilizer and lime are not easily leached or washed 
from these soils. 

Keyport soils are suited to grain crops and to hay and 
pasture crops. In many places, however, some form of 
surface drainage is needed for good growth of grain crops, 
though hay and pasture crops grow well without artificial 
drainage. Unless these soils are limed, they are not suited 
to most farm crops. 

Compaction is a concern of management if these soils 
are worked or grazed when wet. Subsoiling, or the break- 
ing up of the dense subsoil, is not a solution, but if pasture 
crops are grown for several years, compaction is reduced. 
Compaction is not an obstacle to the growth of trees, be- 
cause fine roots penetrate to considerable depths through 
natural cracks in the subsoil. 

The native vegetation of Keyport soils is mixed _hard- 
woods, Cutover and second-growth areas are invaded by 
pines. Although some oaks still grow on these soils, lob- 
lolly pine is used almost exclusively for reforesting. 

Keyport soils have limitations for use as sites for indus- 
trial or community developments. Septic tanks fail on 
Keyport soils because water moves slowly through them 
and because the water table rises to within 20 inches of the 
surface and remains there for about 2 months. Even in 
drained areas, maintenance of roads is difficult on these 
soils because of frost heave during the winter. 

Typical profile of Keyport silt loam, 0 to 2 percent 


slopes, in a wooded area (about 214 miles southeast of 
Easton) : 


O02—2 inches to 0, a mat of decomposed organic material. 
A11—0 to 1 inch, very dark gray (10YR 8/1) silt loam; weak, 
medium, granular structure; friable, slightly sticky ; 
plentiful roots; very strongly acid to extremely acid; 
clear, wavy boundary; horizon 144 to 1 inch thick. 

A1l2—1 to 4 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) silt loam, 
variegated with yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) ; weak, 
medium, granular structure and fine subangular 
blocky structure; friable, slightly sticky; plentiful 
roots; very strongly acid to extremely acid; gradual, 
wavy boundary ; horizon 3 to 5 inches thick. 

A2—4 to 9 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4 to 5/6) heavy 
silt loam; weak, medium, granular structure and 
fine, subangular blocky structure; friable, sticky; few 
fine roots; very strongly acid to extremely acid; dif- 
fuse boundary ; horizon 4 to 6 inches thick. 

B21t—9 to 19 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6 to 5/8) heavy 
silty clay loam, somewhat variegated with brown 

(10YR 5/3) or yellowish brown (10YR 5/4); mod- 
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erate to strong, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
very hard, firm, sticky and plastic; few fine roots ; 
thin, discontinuous clay films; very strongly acid; 
gradual, wavy boundary; horizon 10 to 14 inches 
thick. 

B22t—19 to 34 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5¥ 6/4) silty 
clay loam that has many, coarse, distinct mottles of 
grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) and prominent moitles of 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) ; moderate, coarse, blocky 
structure that tends to be weak and platy; very hard, 
very firm, sticky and plastic; few fine roots in upper 
part; some coatings of dark gray (10YR 4/1) on 
peds; some prominent vertical cleavages, %4 to % inch 
thick, irregularly spaced 6 to 15 inches apart, and 
filled with silt and organic matter ; very strongly acid; 
diffuse boundary; horizon 12 to 18 inches thick. 

Cg—84 to 56 inches -+, grayish-brown (2.5Y¥ 5/2) light silty 
clay loam that has many, coarse, distinct mottles of 
light yellowish brown (2.5¥ 6/4) and prominent mot- 
tles of strong brown (7.5¥R 5/8) ; massive (structure- 
less), but has irregular spaced vertical cleavages ; 
very hard, very firm, slightly sticky and slightly plas- 
tic; no roots; very strongly acid to extremely acid. 

In Talbot County the texture of the surface layer of Keyport 
soils is loam, silt loam, or silty clay loam. In some areas the 
soils in this county have Bt horizons that contain somewhat 
less clay than the Bt horizons in the profile described as typical 
for the series. The Keyport series typically is centered around 
Bt horizons of silty clay that has an average content of clay 
well above 85 percent, but in this county Keyport soils have Bt 
horizons of heavy silty clay loam that has an average content 
of clay of only slightly more than 85 percent. Here these soils 
have a B22t horizon that characteristically is hard and firm, 
hag relatively high bulk density, and appears to be very com- 
pact. The thickness of the solum ranges from about 34 to 48 
inches. In some places the C horizon is underlain, or is replaced, 
at a depth of 40 inches or more, by a IIC horizon that ranges 
from fine sand to sandy loam. Where this IIC horizon replaces 
the © horizon, there may be a transitional IIB3 horizon of 
fine sandy clay loam that may be as much as 6 inches in 
thickness. 

Keyport soils are similar to Woodstown and Mattapex soils 
in color and drainage but have a more clayey subsoil, Also, the 
subsoil in Keyport soils generally is more silty and less sandy 
than that in Woodstown soils. The Keyport soils are closely 
associated with the poorly drained Elkton soils and formed in 
the same kind of marine fine sediments. 

Keyport loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (KmA).—This soil 
occurs in shallow depressions where soil material that was 
sheet eroded from adjacent higher areas is deposited. It 
has a profile similar to the one described as typical for the 
series except that the surface layer and the subsoil in this 
soil contain more sand and the surface layer normally is 
thicker. In most places this soil is sandier and deeper than 
Keyport silty clay loam. 

Included 1n mapping are areas of the sandier Wood- 
stown soils. 

This Keyport soil receives much runoff from adjacent, 
higher areas. This water les on the surface late in winter 
and early in spring and delays early plowing. Where 
surface drainage is not installed, a heavy rainstorm during 
the growing season drowns out cultivated crops. In drained 
areas, however, this soil is suited to all general farm crops. 

Tile drainage is not suitable for Keyport loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes, because its subsoil is slowly permeable. 
(Capability unit IIw-8; woodland suitability group 4) 

Keyport loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded (KmB2).—This soil is penetrated slowly by water, 
and runoff has eroded away about 75 percent of the surface 
layer. In most areas the more yellow and lighter colored 
subsoil has been mixed into the remaining surface layer. 
These areas contain far less organic matter than uneroded 
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areas and tend to be more droughty. In most areas a good 
seedbed is difficult to prepare and seed germinates slowly. 
Except that this soil is eroded and that water does not 
collect on its surface, this loam soil is similar to Keyport 
loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Management practices are needed that reduce the sus- 
ceptibility of this soil to erosion, Also needed for good 
growth of crops are adequate additions of lime and fer- 
tilizer. (Capability unit Ile-13; woodland suitability 
group 4) 

Keyport loam, 5 to 10 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded (KmC2)—This soil has lost about 7 inches of its 
surface layer through sheet erosion, This erosion occurred 
so slowly over so many years that it is not easily observ- 
able. In many places the subsoil has been mixed into the 
remaining surface layer, and the soil is lighter in color 
than the surrounding soil. In the more eroded areas the 
soil is devoid of organic matter, has pea structure, and 
crusts after a rain. During winter and spring seepage oc- 
curs at the base of slopes and delays tillage in spring for 
as much as a week. 

Included in mapping are areas of Mattapex loam and of 
Mattapex silt loam. 

This soil is suited to all general farm crops, but man- 
agement practices are needed for controlling further ero- 
sion and for draining seepage areas. (Capability unit IITe~ 
18; woodland suitability group 7) 

Keyport loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes (KmD).—This 
soil is mostly wooded. It is similar to Keyport loam, 5 to 
10 percent slopes, moderately eroded, but is more sloping, 
is more susceptible to erosion if cleared and tilled, and 
has greater seepage for a longer period. This soil should 
remain wooded or should be developed as wildlife habitat. 
(Capability unit VIe-2; woodland suitability group 7) 

Keyport silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes {(KpA).—This 
soil is more extensive than any other Keyport soil in Tal- 
bot County. Its surface layer is less sandy than the surface 
layer in the Keyport loams and is less clayey than that 
layer in Keyport silty clay loams. This silt loam has the 
profile described as typical for the series, 

Water collects on the surface of this soil during the 
winter and delays spring plowing unless this soil is 
drained, Although surface water generally is not a concern 
during the growing season, it may delay field operations 
after a heavy rain. Because this soil is level and occupies 
large areas, it is well suited to use of large farm machinery. 
The soil, however, compacts easily if worked or grazed 
when very wet. 

In many areas where this soil borders tidal streams, 
erosion of the banks is very active. The banks are undercut 
when the sandier underlying material is washed away. 
Then large blocks of remaining soil break off and are 
eroded away by tidal action (fig. 5). (Capability unit IIw- 
8; woodland suitability group 4) 

Keyport silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded (KpB2).—This soil does not absorb so much surface 
water as Keyport silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, and in 
places has lost as much as 75 percent of its surface layer. 
In these areas the subsoil has been mixed into the remain- 
ing surface layer by plowing and the present surface layer 
is lighter colored than in other places. Seed germinates 
slowly on the soil in the more eroded areas because it is low 
in organic matter. 


Included in mapping are areas of a soil material that is 
underlain by fine sand or by sandy loam at a depth of 30 
inches or more. 

Although this soil is only moderately well drained, the 
growth of general farm crops ordinarily is not affected by 
drainage. Management practices are needed for controlling 
further erosion. (Capability unit IIe-13; woodland suit- 
ability group 4) 

Keyport silty clay loam, 5 to 10 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (KsC3).—This soil has lost nearly all of 
its original surface layer through erosion. The existing 
surface layer, mainly material from the subsoil, is devoid 
of organic matter. It contains more clay and less sand than 
the surface layer in the Keyport silt. loams or the Keyport 
loams. This soil crodes easily, is hard when dry, and is 
sticky when wet. It is wet into midsummer because of seep- 
age at the base of slopes. 

Included in mapping are small areas of severely eroded 
Mattapex loams and of Mattapex silt loams. 

If this soil is used for cultivated crops, the crops grow 
poorly and erosion increases, Water-tolerant hay and pas- 
ture crops grown continuously help to control further 
erosion. Overgrazing of pasture should be avoided. 

Although reforesting provides effective control of 
erosion, establishment of seedlings is difficult and growth 
of trees is slow, Areas of this soil, however, have good 
potential for wildlife habitat. (Capability unit VIe-2; 
woodland suitability group 7) 

Keyport silty clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (KsD3).—This soil has lost all of its orig- 
inal surface layer through erosion, and the existing sur- 
face layer, mainly subsoil material, is devoid of organic 
matter. Susceptibility to further erosion should be les- 
sened by reforestation or by sprigging or seeding the soil 
to grasses and limiting grazing. The establishment. of trees 
or grasses, however, is difficult because the soil is infertile, 
steep, and sticky when wet and hard when dry. ( Capability 
unit VITe-2; woodland suitability group 7) 


Klej Series 


The Klej series consists of moderately well drained, 
yellowish-brown, sandy soils, These level to gently sloping 
soils formed in sandy marine sediments. They occur near 
the towns of Trappe and Cordova and are slightly depres- 
sional or are near the base of gentle slopes, 

In undisturbed areas a typical profile for Klej soils has 
an uneven layer of mixed hardwood leaves and pine needles 
that is underlain by a thin mat of decaying leaf mold. The 
mineral surface layer (A horizon) is loamy sand about 23 
inches thick. It is dark grayish-brown in the upper part 
and yellowish-brown in the rest. This loamy sand is not 
sticky when moist and is easily dug with a shovel when 
wet or dry. Many roots have penetrated this layer. 

The next layer is yellowish-brown and yellowish-red 
sand that is mottled with light brownish gray in the upper 
part. This material is loose and feels much like beach sand. 
Below a depth of 35 inches the sand is mottled with grayish 
brown and contains well-rounded quartz pebbles. 

Klej soils have a fluctuating water table that remains 18 
to 24 inches from the surface from January to May. The 
water table drops to a depth of 4 feet or more late in sum- 
mer and the soils tend to be droughty. 
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Figure 5A Keyport silt loam that has been undercut by hee action. Large compact blocks have broken off and are being 
eroded away. 


These soils are very strongly acid throughout the pro- 
file, and water and air move rapidly through all layers. 

Klej soils are not important for growing crops, because 
they occur in small areas that require drainage. These wet 
areas are a nuisance, for they commonly occur in large 
cultivated fields. Because Klej soils are droughty from 
rea to early in fall, hay and pasture crops do not grow 
well. 

Klej soils require artificial drainage if they are used 
for most farm crops. Additions of lime and of fertilizer 
also are needed for good growth of crops because these 
soils are naturally acid and are low in fertility. Care must 
be taken in applying lime because the soils are easily over- 
limed and the crops burn, Also, since fertilizer leaches 
readily from Klej soils, it should be added frequently in 
side dressings. 

Tile drains or open ditches dug by a dragline are well 


suited for controlling the water table. But ditches are 
difficult to establish because banks slough readily. Even 
where these sandy soils are properly drained, equipment 
sometimes mires during operations ih spring. 

Although Klej soils are suited to many kinds of trees, 
the native vegetation probably was mixed water-tolerant 
hardwoods. ‘The native forests have been cut over, and the 

resent woodland consists of hardwoods mixed with lob- 
olly pine. Gum, oak, and yellow-popular grow well on 
these soils, but loblolly pine is preferred for reforesting. 

Klej soils are not very suitable for use as sites for homes, 
because the fluctuating high water table causes seepage in 
basements and failure of septic systems. Lawns are diffi- 
cult to maintain on these droughty soils during summer. 
Because these soils have only fair stability, roads built on 
them do not hold up well, even where subsurface drainage 
is installed. 
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Typical profile of Klej loamy sand (approximately 500 
feet trom the north side of Skipton-Cordova Road, 3 miles 
northeast of the town of Skipton, in a wooded area) : 


O1—4 to 2 inches, an uneven layer of mixed hardwood leaves 
and pine needles. 

02—2 inches to 0, a thin mat of partly decomposed leaf mold. 

A1l1—0 to 7 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) loamy 
sand; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
many, fine, fibrous and woody roots; very strongly 
acid; clear, wavy boundary; horizon 6 to 10 inches 
thick. 

A12—7 to 23 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) loamy sand; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; many, 
fine, fibrous roots; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary ; horizon 14 to 18 inches thick. 

C1—23 to 35 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) medium 
sand; common, medium, distinct mottles of light 
brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2); single grain (structure- 
less) ; loose; few fine roots; very strongly acid; grad- 
ual, wavy boundary; horizon 8 to 12 inches thick. 

C2—35 to 50 inches +, yellowish-red (5YR 4/6) medium to 
coarse sand and approximately 15 percent well- 
rounded quartz pebbles; common, coarse, prominent. 
mottles of grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2); single grain 
(structureless) ; loose; few fine roots; very strongly 
acid. 


Where Klej soils have been farmed, they have an Ap horizon 
about 10 inches thick. The color of the C horizons is grayish 
brown in some places. In places the C horizons do not contain 
quartz gravel. The color of dry Klej soils may be 1 or 2 units 
higher in value than that of moist Klej soils. Unless Klej soils 
have been limed, reaction ranges from strongly acid to ex- 
tremely acid. 

The Klej soils formed in the same kind of sandy marine 
sediments as did the Galestown and the Plummer soils. The 
Klej soils are not so poorly drained nor so grayish as the 
Plummer soils and do not have a high water table so near the 
surface. In contrast to Klej soils, the Galestown soils have a 
water table that is never within 5 feet of the surface. Klej soils 
are adjacent to the Sassafras and Woodstown soils but are 
sandier and contain less clay than the Sassafras or Wood- 
stown soils and are wetter than the Sassafras. 

Klej loamy sand (Ky).—This soil occurs in areas of 
1 or 2 acres. Slopes are generally 1 or 2 percent but are as 
much as § percent in some places. The profile of this soil is 
the one described as typical for the Klej series. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
the less sandy Woodstown soils. Also included are areas 
of a Klej soil that has a sandy loam surface layer. 

Kej loamy sand occurs in such small areas that it has 
little effect on the management of surrounding soils, 
though in spring these small areas are a nuisance unless 
they are drained. Drainage by tile is suitable if outlets are 
available. During the drier summer months, not so much 
moisture is supplied to plants by this soil as by surround- 
ing soils and crops do not grow so well. 

Klej loamy sand should remain forested. (Capability 
unit IYIw—10; woodland suitability group 3) 


Made Land 


Made land. (Ma) consists of soils that have been so dis- 
turbed by man that they do not have a normal profile. 
Some areas occur near towns or villages where earthmov- 
ing equipment has rearranged the soil in preparation of 
sites for homes, parking lots, airports, or other develop- 
ments. 

Higher areas normally have been leveled and low areas 
filled with a mixture of varied. soil materials. In areas 
along tidal waters, some filling has been done with materi- 


al that has been dredged from the bottom of rivers or 
creeks so ag to improve the channel or to make boat slips. 

This land generally is very strongly acid to extremely 
acid and is not fertile. Where formed from dredge ma- 
terial, this land is so salty that common grasses do not 
grow on it until most of the salt has leached out. Leaching 
normally takes 2 to 4: years, but it can be hastened by add- 
ing gypsum. 

Because this land is so variable, each site should be ex- 
amined. by a soil technician if it is to be used for farm or 
nonfarm purposes. (Woodland suitability group 12; not 
assigned a capability unit) 


Matapeake Series 


The Matapeake series consists of deep, well-drained soils 
that are level to strongly sloping. These soils developed in 
silty marine sediments throughout Talbot County. 

In cultivated areas these soils typically have a dark-gray 
loam plow layer about 11 inches thick. This material 
breaks into crumblike pieces when dug with a spade. It 
retains moisture well, and this moisture is easily available 
for crop use. About 2 to 8 percent of the surface layer is 
organic matter. The plow layer is underlain by about 3 
inches of yellowish-brown silt loam. 

The subsoil, about 25 inches thick, is brown to strong- 
brown silty clay loam in the upper part and strone-brown 
loam in the lower part. Roots and air move through this 
layer easily, but large amounts of water and fertilizer ele- 
ments are retained in the layer and are easily available for 
plants. 

The underlying material is yellowish-brown, loose sand, 
grading in color to light gray with depth. Water and air 
pass through this materia ene readily, and it can be dug 
or excavated easily. 

Matapeake soils do not have a high water table. Ground 
water is below a depth of 5 feet all year. 

The topmost 18 inches of soil holds an average of 8 
inches of moisture available for plants. If these soils are 
irrigated, application of water should not exceed 0.4 inch 
per hour. Permeability is moderate. 

Uneroded areas of Matapeake soils make some of the 
best cropland in the county. Corn grows especially well in 
the less sloping areas. Where properly limed, these soils 
respond very well to large amounts of fertilizer. They 
retain moisture well and hold it easily available for plants. 

Matapeake soils are easily managed, After a heavy rain, 
only 1 day is required for drying before field opera- 
tions can be resumed. Plowpans may form, but they can 
be broken up by varying the depth of plowing each year 
or by seeding hay or pasture plants. Because Matapeake 
soils are mostly nearly level to gently sloping and are in 
large areas, heavy farm equipment easily can be used. 

Nearly all of the acreage of Matapeake soils has been 
cleared of native vegetation, which probably was mixed 
hardwoods. These soils, however, are well suited to most 
kinds of trees adapted to this area. Loblolly pine is a good 
tree for reforesting. On these soils logging equipment can 
be used without difficulty during any season. 

Matapeake soils are well suited as sites for industrial or 
community developments except in some areas with 
excessive slope. 

Grass and shrubs grow well on these soils. Basements 
dug in Matapeake soils remain dry because the soils are 
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moderately permeable and the underlying material is loose 
and sandy. Roads are easily maintained if adequate sur- 
face drainage has been provided. ; 

Profile of Matapeake loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (in a 
level cultivated field one-half mile south of Easton on the 
west side of U.S. Highway No. 50): 


Ap—O0 to 11 inches, dark-gray (10YR 4/2) loam; moderate, 
medium to fine, granular structure; very friable, 
sticky; very abundant fine roots; neutral (limed) ; 
abrupt, smooth boundary; horizon 10 to 11 inches 
thick. 

A2—11 to 14 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) silt loam; 
weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; firm, sticky ; 
many fine roots; slightly acid; gradual, wavy bound- 
ary ; horizon 0 to 3 inches thick. 

B2t—14 to 29 inches, brown to strong-brown (7.5YR 5/4 to 
5/6) light silty clay loam; weak, medium, subangular 
blocky structure; firm, sticky and slightly plastic; 
few fine roots in upper part; thin discontinuous clay 
coats in pores and old, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 
4/4) root channels; slightly acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary ; horizon 18 to 16 inches thick. 

B8—29 to 39 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) loam contain- 
ing large percentage of silt; weak, medium, subangu- 
jar blocky structure; hard, firm, slightly sticky; few 
or no roots; slightly acid; gradual, wavy boundary ; 
horizon 8 to 12 inches thick. 

IIC—39 to 60 inches, sand that is yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) 
grading to light gray (10YR 7/2) with depth; single 
grained (structureless) ; loose; slightly acid. 

The Ap horizon is silt loam in some places. The B2t horizon 
is generally heavy silt loam or light silty clay loam, but in some 
places it is clay loam. In many places structure is moderate 
throughout the profile. The B3 horizon has fine faint mottles in 
places. Depth to material coarser than silt loam generally is 
about 32 inches, but this depth is as much as 40 inches in some 
places. The IIC horizon is sand, loamy sand, loamy fine sand, 
or sandy loam streaked with sand. When Matapeake soils are 
dry, value is one or two units higher than value in a moist 
profile. Except in limed areas, Matapeake soils are strongly 
acid to extremely acid. 

The Matapeake soils generally occur next to Mattapex soils 
or next to Sassafras soils. Matapeake soils are similar to Sas- 
safras soils but are less sandy and have a B2t horizon of light 
silty clay loam instead of sandy clay loam. Matapeake soils 
formed in silty material that is similar to the parent material 
of the Mattapex, Barclay, Othello, and Portsmouth soils. In 
contrast to the well-drained Matapeake soils, the Mattapex 
soils are moderately well drained, the Othello soils are poorly 
drained, and the Portsmouth soils are very poorly drained and 
have a black Al horizon. 

Matapeake loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (MkA).—This 
soil is more shallow to sandy underlying material than 
is normal for the Matapeake loams in other counties. It is, 
however, representative of the Matapeake loams in this 
county, and it has the profile described as typical for the 
Matapeake series. 

This soil contains more sand in the surface layer than 
does Matapeake silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, and there- 
fore is more easily worked, does not crust so readily, and 
dries more quickly. 

This Matapeake loam occurs closely with the Sassafras 
soils, and small areas of Sassafras loams are included in 
mapping. Also included are smal] areas of moderately well 
drained Mattapex soils. 

This Matapeake soil generally is excellent for crops, pas- 
ture, and forests, It retains moisture well, and this moisture 
is readily available for crops. 

Additions of lime and fertilizer are needed, but prac- 
tices to control erosion or to improve drainage generally 
are not. If management is good, and crop residue is mixed 


with the soil, compaction is not likely. (Capability unit 
IL-4; woodland suitability group 1) 

Matapeake loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded (MkB2).—This is the most extensive Matapeake 
soil in the county. It has a profile similar to the one de- 
scribed as typical for the series except that in many places 
as much as U5 percent of its original surface layer has 
been lost through erosion. In these areas one mixes 
material from the subsoil into the surface layer. Surface 
crusting is likely after a rain, and the content of organic 
matter and nitrogen is low. Also, seed germinates poorly 
in these eroded areas. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small, severely 
eroded areas in which very shallow gullies had started to 
form. 

Because this soil is susceptible to erosion, management 
for reducing runoff is needed. Also needed are additions 
of lime and fertilizer for most crops. (Capability unit 
He~-4; woodland suitability group 1) 

Matapeake loam, 5 to 10 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded (MkC2).-In cultivated areas of this soil as much 
as 75 percent of the surface layer has been lost through 
sheet erosion. These areas can be identified by their lighter, 
more yellowish color. In these areas this soil does not retain 
moisture well, and it is low in content of organic matter 
and of nitrogen. The surface crusts easily after a rain. 
Seed germinates poorly in the eroded areas. 

This soil is mostly cultivated but is partly wooded. It 
is suited to all crops grown in the county, but intensive 
management is needed for preventing further erosion. Ad- 
enone of lime and fertilizer are needed for good growth 
of crops. 

Growing on the woodland are excellent stands of yellow- 
poplar that has seeded naturally. (Capability unit ITTe4; 
woodland suitability group 2) 

Matapeake loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes (MkD).—This 
soil is more sloping than Matapeake loam, 5 to 10 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded, and has seepage water at the 
base of its slopes. Otherwise the two soils are similar. Be- 
cause almost all of this soil is woodland, little erosion has 
occurred. 

If this soil were cleared, it would be highly susceptible 
to erosion and a cover of pasture or long-term hay would 
be needed to help control erosion. This cover would in- 
crease the ability of the soil to hold moisture available for 
plants. The use of cultivated crops should be limited. 

In many areas yellow-poplar grows in good stands. 
On this strongly sloping soil, however, use of logging 
equipment is more difficult than it is on more nearly level 
soils. (Capability unit [Ve-3; woodland suitability group 
2 


Matapeake silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (MIA}.— 
This soil has a profile similar to that described as typical 
for the series but has less sand in its surface layer. Because 
of having less sand, it tends to crust more easily after 
drying. If this silt loam is plowed when wet, it tends to 
compact and form clods that are not easily broken. Where 
there is no compaction, this soil retains more moisture for 
plant use than does the Matapeake loam. Also, the content 
of organic matter for the silt loam averages 2.5 percent 
and is generally higher than that in other soils in the area. 

Included with this Matapeake silt loam in mapping 
are small areas of moderately well drained Mattapex silt 
Joam. These included areas are so closely intermingled 
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with this soil that mapping them separately is not 
practical. 

This Matapeake silt loam is one of the most suitable 
soils in the county for farming; it is suited to all general 
farm crops grown in the area, Because this is a naturally 
acid soil, however, additions of lime are needed. Also, 
fertility 1s naturally low, but it can be increased by adding 
enough fertilizer for some of it to be carried over eac. 
year. The soil retains nutrients well and holds them readily 
available for plants. (Capability unit I-4) ; woodland suit- 
ability group 1) 

Matapeake silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, moder- 
ately eroded (MIB2)—In most places as much as 75 per- 
cent of the surface layer of this soil has been lost through 
sheet erosion. Except that it is more sloping and more 
eroded, this soil is similar to Matapeake silt Toam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes. The more eroded areas are lighter and more 
yellowish than other areas because plowing has mixed some 
of the lighter colored subsoil into the remaining surface 
layer. In these areas, this soil tends to be cloddy and it 
retains less moisture for plant use than do soils in un- 
sroded areas. In the more eroded areas this soil is very 
low in content of organic matter and it crusts easily after 
a rain, Seed germinates poorly or during a dry spring 
generally not at all. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of mod- 
erately well drained Mattapex soils. 

This soil is well suited to all general farm crops if 
ordinary practices are used for reducing erosion and for 
increasing content of organic matter. The soil, however, 
is acid and generally low in natural fertility. Additions of 
lime and fertilizer are needed. If fertilizer is added, this 
soil holds large amounts of the nutrients readily available 
for plants. (Capability unit Ile-4 woodland suitability 
group 1) 

Matapeake silt loam, 5 to 10 percent slopes, moder- 
ately eroded (MiC2)—-Where this soil is cultivated, it 
has Jost as much as 75 percent of its surface layer. In 
many places some of the lighter colored, more yellowish 
subsoil has been mixed into the remaining surface layer by 
plowing. In these places this soil is low in content of 
organic matter and of nitrogen and it does not retain 
moisture so well as soils in less eroded areas. This Mata- 
peake silt loam is similar to Matapeake loam, 5 to 10 per- 
cent slopes, moderately eroded, except that the silt loam 
has less sand in its surface layer, that it does not dry so 
quickly, and that it tends to form clods more readily. 

Some of this soil is woodland, but most of it is in culti- 
vated crops. For good growth of crops, intensive liming 
and fertilization are needed. Also needed are practices that 
add organic matter, increase infiltration of water, and 
control erosion. 

This soil is well suited to trees. The existing stands of 
hardwoods are of good quality. Yellow-poplar is generally 
a good tree for reforesting. (Capability unit IIIe—4; 
woodland suitability group 2) 

Matapeake silt loam, 5 to 10 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (MiC3).—In most places severe erosion has taken 
away most of the original surface layer of this soil. The 
surface layer is strong brown because the subsoil is ex- 
posed, In some areas small gullies have started to form. 

Organic matter is lacking or occurs only in small 
amounts, and moisture for plant use is not retained well. 
Germination of seed is not good. In many places seed, fer- 


tilizer, and lime wash down the slopes. Eroded soil 
material is at the base of some slopes. 

This soil will continue to erode unless it is intensively 
managed. In some areas erosion is so severe that farming 
is no longer feasible. These areas should be reforested, 
though seedlings have difficulty in getting started and 
initial growth is normally slow. (Capability unit [Ve-3; 
woodland suitability group 7) 

Matapeake silt loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (MID3).—This soil is steeper and, if not protected, 
more susceptible to erosion than Matapeake silt loam, 5 
to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded, but otherwise it is 
similar to that soil. Erosion is more rapid, and large gullies 
form in some places. This soil generally contains little lime 
and plant nutrients, especially nitrogen. It is low in con- 
tent of organic matter, and it retains little moisture for 
plant use. Where it is plowed, clods form that are difficult 
to break. 

Good uses for this soil are pasture, woodland, or wild- 
life habitat. Protection from overgrazing is needed on 
pasture. Loblolly pine generally is a good tree for reforest- 
ing, but seedlings are hard to establish and initial growth 
is slow. (Capability unit VIe-2; woodland suitability 
group 7) 


Mattapex Series 


The Mattapex series consists of deep, moderately well 
drained, dark-brown soils that are level to gently sloping. 
These soils developed in silty marine sediments. In Tal- 
bot County these soils oceur primarily in the east-central 
and northwestern parts. They also occur in areas that 
border tidal streams on Miles River Neck, Island Neck, 
and Oxford Neck. 

In cultivated areas a typical profile for Mattapex soils 
has a plow layer of brown loam that contains a large 
amount of silt and is about 10 inches thick. When moist or 
dry and pressed in the hand, this material feels like flour. 
An abundance of fine roots has penetrated this layer, 
which is 1 to 1.5 percent organic matter. 

The subsoil, about 25 inches thick, is yellowish-brown 
silt loam that has a high content of silt to a depth of about 
22 inches. Between depths of about 22 and 35 inches the 
soil material is distinctly mottled with grayish brown and 
strong brown. When the lower part of the subsoil is dry, 
it is hard and is difficult to dig with a spade. 

The underlying material is variegated brown to yellow- 
ish-brown sandy loam. Very few roots penetrate this 
strongly acid to very strongly acid material. 

In some areas bordering tidal streams, Mattapex soils 
have a seasonal high water table. 

Mattapex soils are naturally acid, but they retain mois- 
ture well and hold it readily available to plants. Artificial 
drainage is not needed for growth of most crops common 
in the area. In some places, the subsoil of these soils is 
compact and roots, particularly in dry weather, penetrate 
it with difficulty. 

Most areas of these soils are in cultivated crops. These 
soils are suited to all crops commonly grown in the area 
if lime is added in proper amounts. 

Crops on these soils respond well to large amounts of 
added fertilizer, if the soils are adequately limed. If these 
soils are worked when wet or are cultivated year after 
year, compaction may increase or structure deteriorate. 
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Compaction can be lessened by growing grass for several 
ears. Lessening compaction by subsoiling is not advisable, 
ut subsoiling can be used to shatter a plowpan. These 

soils are suitable for the use of large farm machinery, 

but after a rain, farm operations are delayed 1 to 8 days 
longer on Mattapex soils than on the better drained 

Matapeake and Sassafras soils. 

Some areas of Mattapex soils are wooded and have 
been cut over frequently. Although the native vegetation 
probably was mixed hardwoods, primarily oak, these soils 
are well suited to most trees grown locally. Because these 
soils are adaptable to use of most kinds of equipment, 
logging and reforesting are not difficult. 

Particular attention should be given in choosing sites 
on these soils for housing developments. Use for com- 
munity development is limited by the moderately slowly 
permeable subsoil and, in some areas, by a high water 
table. If these soils are used for road subgrade, some 
damage from frost heave can be expected in winter. 

Typical profile of Mattapex loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, 
in a cultivated field (on the north side of State Route 331, 
about 1.5 miles east of Easton) : 


Ap—0 to 10 inches, brown (10YR 4/3) loam, high in silt; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable, slightly sticky ; 
abundant fine roots; slightly acid (limed); abrupt, 
smooth boundary; horizon 8 to 10 inches thick. 

B21t—10 to 22 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4 to 5/6) 
heavy silt loam that contains a large amount of silt; 
moderate, fine and medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; firm, sticky and slighthy plastic; many fine 
roots; faint, dark yellowish-brown (10Y¥R 4/4) coat- 
ings on some ped faces and in old root channels; 
slightly acid; gradual, wavy boundary ; horizon 10 to 
15 inches thick. 

B22t—22 to 30 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) heavy silt 
loam that has common, medium, distinct mottles of 
grayish brown (10YR 5/2) and a few, fine, distinct 
mottles of strong brown (7.5YR 5/8); moderate, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; firm, plastic 
and very sticky; common fine roots; distinct, dark 
yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) coatings on some ped 
faces and in old root channels; slightly acid; gradual, 
wavy boundary ; horizon 6 to 10 inches thick. 

B3—30 to 35 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) silt loam 
that has many, coarse, distinct mottles of grayish 
brown (10YR 5/2) and a few, fine, distinct mottles of 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) ; very weak, medium, sub- 
angular blocky structure; firm, sticky and slightly 
plastic; few roots; medium acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary; horizon 4 to 6 inches thick. 

IIC—35 to 60 inches +, variegated brown to yellowish-brown 
(10YR 5/3 to 5/6) light sandy loam; single grain 
(structureless) to very weak, coarse, blocky struc- 
ture; loose to very friable, slightly sticky; very few 
or no roots; strongly acid to very strongly acid. 


In Talbot County the surface layer is loam or silt loam 
that contains much silt. The B2t horizons are heavy silt loam, 
light silty clay loam, or partly silty clay loam. In many places 
the lower part of the B horizon is very compact and very hard 
when dry. Depth to material coarser textured than silt loam 
is normally about 35 inches but, in some areas, is as much as 
44 inches. In some places a silt loam C horizon overlies the 
TIC horizon, which ranges from loamy sand to fine sandy loam. 
In many places Mattapex soils have weak structure through- 
out the profile. Unless these soils have been limed, reaction is 
strongly acid or very strongly acid and, in some places, ex- 
tremely acid. 

Mattapex soils normally occur between areas of Matapeake 
and Barclay soils. The Mattapex soils are not so well drained 
as are the Matapeake soils but are better drained than the 
Barclay soils. The Mattapex soils are similar to Keyport 
and Woodstown soils in color and in drainage. The B2 horizons 
in the Mattapex soils, however, are not clayey nor so slowly 


permeable as are the B2 horizons in the Keyport soils, which 
are more than 35 percent clay. Also, these horizons in the 
Mattapex soils are more silty and less sandy than are the 
B2 horizons in Woodstown soils. 

Mattapex loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (MpA).——Where 
this soil is in small depressions, water ponds for short 
periods but does little or no damage to crops. This soil 
dries more quickly after a heavy rain than does Mattapex 
silt loam, 0 to % percent slopes, but does not crust so 
readily. This soil has the profile described as typical for 
the Mattapex series. 

Tncluded in mapping are areas of the sandier Woods- 
town soils. 

Where fertilizer is added to this soil, large amounts are 
retained for good growth of crops. This soil also has ex- 
cellent capacity for holding moisture for plant use. Com- 
paction is not so much a concern on this loam as on the 
Mattapex silt loams. 

Because this soil has a seasonal high water table in some 
places, care should be taken in selecting sites for any non- 
farm use. (Capability unit IIw-1; woodland suitability 
group 4) 

Mattapex loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded (MpB2).—All of this soil has been cultivated. In 
most places as much as 6 inches of the surface layer has 
been lost through erosion. In most areas plowing has 
mixed subsoil material into the remaining surface layer 
so that the present surface layer is lighter and more yellow 
in color than in less eroded areas, and it crusts tightly after 
a rain. In these areas the content of organic matter and 
nitrogen are low and seed germinates poorly. 

This soil is farmed intensively, primarily to cash grain. 
It responds well to applications of lime and fertilizer. Be- 
cause of susceptibility to erosion, however, management 
practices that reduce runoff are needed. (Capability unit 
Tle-16; woodland suitability group 4) 

Mattapex silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (MxA}.—This 
soil dries more slowly than do other Mattapex soils in the 
county, and field operations are delayed for 1 or 2 days 
longer after a rain. ‘The profile of this soil is similar to the 
one described as typical for the series, except that it con- 
tains more silt and less sand. Some damage from. frost 
heave can be expected on this soil during severe winters. 

Included in mapping are small areas of the more clayey 
Keyport soils. 

This Mattapex soil is easily farmed and is suitable for 
use of large farm equipment. It is not susceptible to ero- 
sion, and except for removal of surface water from depres- 
sions, management concerns are not serious. This silt loam, 
however, compacts more readily than do the Mattapex 
loams. Compaction can be overcome by growing hay or 
pasture crops and by neither working the soil nor grazing 
it when it is wet. (Capability unit IIw-1; woodland suita- 
bility group 4) 

Mattapex silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded (Mx82).—The profile of this soil is similar to that 
described as typical for the series, except that it contains 
more silt and less sand and is moderately eroded. In many 
of the eroded areas plowing has mixed material from the 
subsoil with the remaining surface layer. These areas do 
not retain moisture well for plant use. ‘They contain little 
nitrogen and no organic matter, and their surface crusts 
readily after a rain, Seed generally germinates poorly in 
these areas, 
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Included in mapping are small areas of the more clayey 
Keyport soils. These included areas are so small that they 
do not affect use or management of this soil. 

Almost all of this soil is cultivated. Sheet erosion, the 
most serious concern in management, is not easily visible 
as it progresses, but it eventually reduces growth of crops. 
Also, this silt loam does not dry so quickly as do the 
Mattapex loams, and it tends to compact if worked when 
wet or if continuously planted to intertilled crops. Man- 
agement practices are needed for controlling sheet erosion 
and for preventing or alleviating compaction. 

Although very little of this soil is wooded, it is well 
suited to all kinds of trees that grow in this county. 
Loblolly pine generally is suitable for reforesting. 

This soil is well suited to development for habitat for 
quail, rabbits, and deer. (Capability unit [le-16; wood- 
land suitability group 4) 


Mixed Alluvial Land 


Mixed alluvial land (My) is a mixture of silt and sand 
washed from eroding uplands and deposited so recently 
that no soil horizons, or layers, have formed. This material 
is at the bottoms of ravines and along streams or intermit- 
tent streams that empty into tidal water. The texture and 
the drainage of this material vary greatly within short 
distances, 

Where Mixed alluvial land occurs at heads of ravines or 
streams, it generally is somewhat poorly drained to poorly 
drained. If it occurs where intermittent streams start. to 
broaden and make contact with the tidal water, Mixed 
alluvial land is very poorly drained and is similar to fresh 
water swamp. Because of the hazard of overflow, draining 
this land is not practical. Except in the wetter areas, some 
of the more valuable hardwoods grow well on this land. 
In the wetter areas the trees are of low quality and gen- 
erally are not salable. 

In many areas Mixed alluvial land is used as sites for 
ponds or for wildlife habitat ( fig. 6). Where this land is 
selected. as a site for any other nonfarm use, evaluation by 
a technician is needed because each site ‘is different, (Capa- 
bility unit VIw-1; woodland suitability group 11) 


Othello Series 


The Othello series consists of deep, nearly level, poorly 
drained, grayish soils that formed in silty marine sedi- 
ments. These soils occupy the middle part of all necks and 
peninsulas in the tidewater areas of the county. 

In undisturbed wooded areas a typical profile for Othello 
soils has a layer of organic material, 5 inches thick, on the 
surface, This layer consists of pine needles overlying a thin 
mat of decaying leaf mold. The mineral surface layer, 
about 13 inches thick, is very dark grayish-brown silt loam 
in the upper part and is grayish-brown, gleyed silt loam 
mottled with yellowish red below a depth of 3 inches, 

The subsoil, about 20 inches thick, is hght brownish-gray 
silty clay loam in the upper part, gray silt loam in the 
middle, and light brownish-gray loam im the lower part. 
The subsoil is gleyed and mottled with yellowish red 
throughout. It is sticky and slightly plastic when wet. The 
upper subsoil is difficult to dig, even with heavy earth- 
moving equipment. 

The underlying material is light brownish-gray, loose 


sand that remains moist most of the year. It is easily dug. 

Othello soils have a fluctuating high water table that is 
at or near the surface during January, February, and 
March. In April the water table begins to drop, and by the 
end of July, it is at a depth below 4 feet. 

These soils are very strongly acid and have moderately 
slow permeability. The plow layer generally is 1 to 1.5 
percent organic matter. Because this layer is light: gray 
when dry, it reflects sunlight in summer and the soils warm 
slowly. In spring these soils are cold and wet, and field 
operations are delayed about 2 weeks. 

Othello soils are well suited to water-tolerant hay and 
pasture crops. General farm crops also grow well on these 
wet, acid soils if suitable drainage systems are installed 
and lime is added. On these soils crops respond to large 
amounts of fertilizer because fertilizer does not leach read- 
ily from these soils. 

If Othello soils are plowed when wet, they become very 
cloddy and seedbeds are difficult to establish. Also, these 
soils compact easily if worked or grazed when wet, or if 
they are planted to corn continuously for 5 or 6 years and 
good management is not followed. Winter cover crops, 
however, are difficult to establish, and frost heaving dam- 
ages perennial plants in severe winters. If Othello soils 
are worked when dry, a heavy crust forms on the surface 
after a rain. Also, plowing when dry requires much more 
power than plowing when wet, and the wear on plowshares 
1S excessive. 

Deep outlet ditches generally are effective in draining 
these soils. Where outlets are established, shallow V-type 
ditches or bedding may be used to convey water to the out- 
lets (fig. 7). Because permeability is moderately slow, tile 
lines normally are not effective in disposing of excess sur- 
face water. But tile placed in the sandy underlying mate- 
rial may help to lower the high water table. 

In Talbot County Othello soils are as important to for- 
estry as they are to farming. On these soils the native 
vegetation is pine mixed with red and white oaks. White 
oak and loblolly pine are well suited to Othello soils and 
are grown extensively. Loblolly pine trees have excellent 
growth and frequently grow to a height of 80 to 90 feet in 
50 years. Logging is limited in winter because of wetness. 

Use of Othello soils as building sites is limited because 
surface runoff is slow and the water table is seasonally 
high. Effective operation of septic systems is severely 
limited by the fluctuating water table and moderately slow 
permeability. Basements are not practical, because water 
continuously seeps into them. Even where good drainage is 
provided, roads are difficult to maintain on these soils. 
Frost heaving is evident during severe winters, Where 
ground water is intercepted and flooding is not a problem, 
Othello soils also are suitable for the construction of sew- 
age lagoons. These soils are also suitable as sites for shal- 
low impoundments for wildlife. 

Typical profile of Othello silt loam in a level wooded 
area (about 114 miles north of Unionville, at a point 25 
feet from the west side of the Unionville-Longwoods 
road) : 

O1—5 to 2 inches, loose pine needles. 

02—2 inches to 0, matted partly decomposed leaf mold. 

Al—O to 3 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10¥R 8/2) silt 
loam ; weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; very 
friable; abundant, fine, fibrous and woody roots; very 


strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary; horizon 2 to 4 
inehes thick. 
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Figure 6.—A typical area of Mixed alluvial land that has been flooded to provide habitat for wildlife. 


A2g—3 to 18 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) silt loam that 
has few, medium, distinct mottles of yellowish red 
(SYR 4/8) ; weak, medium, angular blocky structure ; 
friable, slightly sticky; abundant, fine, fibrous and 
woody roots; very strongly acid ; gradual, wavy bound- 
ary; horizon 8 to 11 inches thick. 

B21tg—13 to 24 inches, light brownish-gray (2.5¥ 6/2) light 
silty clay loam that has many, coarse, prominent mot- 
tles of yellowish red (SYR 4/8) ; weak, coarse, sub- 
angular blocky structure; firm, sticky and slightly 
plastic; plentiful, fine, fibrous roots; thin clay coats 
in root channels and thin, discontinuous clay coats on 
some vertical, dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 4/2) ped 
faces; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary ; 
horizon 10 to 14 inches thick. 

B22tg—24 to 28 inches, gray (5Y 5/1) heavy silt loam that has 
common, medium, prominent mottles of yellowish red 
(5YR 4/8); weak, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; very friable, slightly sticky; few fine roots; 
thin, discontinuous clay coats on some vertical dark 
grayish-brown (2.5Y¥ 4/2) ped faces; very strongly 
an gradual, wavy boundary; horizon 3 to 10 inches 
thick. 

ITB3g—28 to 33 inches, light brownish-gray (2.5¥ 6/2) loam; 
common, medium, prominent mottles of yellowish red 
(SYR 4/8); weak, coarse, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; very friable, slightly sticky; few or no roots; 
very strongly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary ; horizon 
4 to 5 inches thick. 


IIC—83 to 52 inches, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) sand; 
single grain (structureless) ; loose; very strongly acid, 


In Talbot County the B2 horizons in Othello soils range from 
heavy silt loam to silty clay loam. Depth to material coarser 
than silt loam generally is about 80 inches but is as much as 
40 inches in some places. In some places the lower part of the 
B horizon has weak platy structure, The substratum is loamy 
sand, sandy loam, sand with silt or silty clay lenses, or fine 
sandy loam. Colors in dry Othello soils may be 1 or 2 units 
higher in value than those in moist soils. Unless Othello soils 
have been limed, reaction ranges from strongly acid to ex- 
tremely acid. 

Othello soils generally occur adjacent to the somewhat poorly 
drained Barclay soils or the poorly drained Elkton soils. Where 
Othello and Elkton soils are adjacent, the Othello soils occupy 
the slight barely discernible rises. Othello soils contain less 
clay in the B horizon than Elkton soils and are more poorly 
drained than Barclay soils. Othello soils are similar to 
Fallsington soils in general characteristics of the profile, but the 
B2 horizons range from heavy silt loam to silty clay loam in 
the Othello soils and from sandy loam to sandy clay loam in 
Fallsington soils. 


Othello silt loam (Oh).—This soil occurs in large areas 
in the western part of the county. In most places slopes do 
not exceed 2 percent, but in some places they are as much 
as 5 percent. This Othello soil generally is adjacent to the 
somewhat poorly drained Barclay soils. This soil has the 
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Figure 7.—An outlet ditch dug by a dragline in the poorly drained Othello soils. The seepage at bottom of the ditch is from the high 


water table. 


profile described as typical for the Othello series. 

Included in mapping were slightly depressional areas 
of Elkton soils. 

Where Othello silt loam has been drained, it is well 
suited to all general farm crops. It especially is well suited 
to hay and pasture crops. 

Because this soil is nearly level and generally occurs 
in large areas, it is suitable for use of large farm equip- 
ment. Care must be taken, however, to harvest crops before 
this soil becomes wet late in fall. If harvesting is delayed, 
and combines are not equipped with tires made for use in 
wet vicefields, harvesting will be further delayed until the 
ground freezes. 

This soil is suitable for woodland and for development 
of wildlife habitat, especially for waterfowl. (Capability 
unit IIIw-7; woodland suitability group 6) 

Othello silt loam, low (Ot)—This soil occurs in the 
western part of the county in small areas that border 


the heads of tidal creeks and areas of Tidal marsh, Ex- 
cept that in places the underlying material is less acid, the 
profile of this soil is similar to the one described as typical 
for the series. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Keyport soils and of Elkton soils. 

Unlike Othello silt loam, this soil periodically is flooded 
with salty sea water from unusually high tides, such as 
spring tides and hurricane tides. After the tides subside the 
salt leaches or washes out so slowly that the soil is suited 
only to extremely salt-tolerant grasses (fig. 8). Diking to 
prevent flooding is impractical because this poorly drained 
soil is naturally wet and is in small areas, 

Loblolly pine grows very poorly on this soil. The older 
loblolly pine trees are stunted in the extremely salty areas. 
Normally, other kinds of trees do not grow on this soil. 

Othello silt loam, low, is suitable for wildlife habitat. 
Because its surface is near sea level, use for most other 
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Figure 8—A typical area of Othello silt loam, low, showing an area devoid of vegetation because the soil contains salt brought 
in by high tides. 


nonfarm purposes is prohibited. (Capability unit Vw-1; 
woodland suitability group 10) 


Plummer Series 


The Plummer series consists of poorly drained, sandy, 
grayish soils that developed in sandy marine sediments. 
These soils are nearly level and occupy small areas adjacent 
to intermittent streams throughout the eastern part of 
Talbot County. 

In formerly cultivated areas a typical profile for 
Plummer soils has a plow layer of very strongly acid, 
dark grayish-brown loamy sand about 8 inches thick. Water 
and air move rapidly through this sandy layer. The ma- 
terial is not sticky, and it crumbles easily when moist or 
dry. It overlies strongly acid, gray loamy sand that extends 
to a depth of 14 inches. 

The next layer extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. 


This layer is grayish-brown loamy sand in the upper part, 
light grayish-brown sand distinctly mottled with strong 
brown in the middle, and dark-gray loamy coarse sand in 
the lower part. This material is saturated during most of 
the year. The sand is similar to that on ocean beaches and 
is so loose that it flows back into any hole dug in it. 
Plummer soils have a high water table that is at or near 
the surface from January through May. In April the 
water table drops quickly to a depth of about 4 feet, which 
is its normal level during summer. After a rainy period 
during the summer, the water rises until dry weather, when 
it recedes to its normal level in summer. ; 
Because these soils are poorly drained, are naturally acid, 
and are low in fertility, they must be drained and receive 
additions of lime and fertilizer if crops are to be grown. 
Crops, however, do not grow well on these soils, even where 
good management has been followed. Also, in spring Plum- 
mer soils are not so dry as the surrounding soils, and farm 
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equipment readily becomes mired, even in small, drained 
areas of sandy Plummer soils, : 

Tf suitable outlets are available, tile lines are effective in 
draining Plummer soils. If no outlets are available, ditches 
dug by a dragline can be used, but the sloughing of ditch- 
banks can be expected. Lime and herbicides should be ap- 
plied with care because crops burn easily on these sancly 
soils. 

These soils are suited to most water-tolerant trees, but 
seedlings are difficult to establish. Also, logging is a concern 
because these soils are wet. Herbaceous plants compete 
strongly with the trees. : ; 

These soils have severe limitations for use as sites for 
commercial, industrial, or residential developments. Septic 
systems fail because the water table is near the surface in 
winter and after rains in summer. Because seepage is likely, 
basements are not suitable in these wet, sandy soils. Even 
where these soils are drained, they have poor stability 
for construction of roads. 

Plummer soils are suitable as sites for woodland and 
wetland wildlife habitat. They also are suitable as sites for 
dug-out ponds, though side slopes may slough in some 
places. If ponds are used for irrigation, the recharge rate 
generally 1s good. 

Typical profile of Plummer loamy sand (314 miles 
northeast of Easton, just off the north side of the old 
Chapel Road in an abandoned field) : 

Ap—0 to 8 inches, dark grayish-brown (10¥YR 4/2) loamy 
sand; very weak, fine, granular structure; very fri- 
able; many fine roots; very strongly acid; abrupt, 
smooth boundary ; horizon 7 to 9 inches thick. 

A1—8 to 14 inches, gray (10YR 5/1) loamy sand; single grain 
(structureless) ; loose; many fine roots; strongly acid; 
clear, wavy boundary ; horizon 5 to 7 inches thick. 

C1—14 to 21 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) loamy sand; 
single grain (structureless); loose; few fine roots; 
medium acid; clear, wavy boundary; horizon 6 to 9 
inches thick. 

C2—21 to 42 inches, light grayish-brown (10 YR 6/2) sand 
that has few, fine, distinct mottles of strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/8) ; single grain (structureless) ; loose ; few 
or no roots; strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary ; 
horizon 19 to 24 inches thick. 

IIC3—42 to 60 inches, dark-gray (10YR 4/1) loamy coarse 
sand; single grain (structureless) ; loose; no roots; 
very strongly acid. 

In some places mottles appear in Plummer soils above a 
depth of 21 inches, and in many places they are coarse and 
prominent. The C horizon is sand, loamy sand, or sandy loam, 
Colors in dry Plummer soils may be 1 or 2 units higher in 
yalue than those in moist Plummer soils. Plummer soils are 
very strongly acid throughout except where they have been 
limed. 

Plummer soils generally occur adjacent to the moderately 
well drained Woodstown soils or the poorly drained Fallsing- 
ton soils. Unlike the Woodstown and Fallsington soils, Plhum- 
mer soils do not have a B horizon. Plummer soils are poorly 
drained and developed in the same kind of marine sediments 
as did the Galestown and Klej soils, but Galestown soils are 
somewhat excessively drained and Klej soils are moderately 
well drained. 


Plummer loamy sand (Pe)—This soil occurs in areas 
of 1 or 2 acres in Talbot County. It has the profile described 
as typical for the series (fig. 9). 

Included in mapping are 2 few areas of Fallsington 
sandy loam. Also included are very small areas of very 
poorly drained, black soils. 

Because areas of Plummer loamy sand are so small and 
are generally surrounded by soils more suitable for farm- 


Figure 9.—A typical profile of Plummer loamy sand. 


ing, these small areas have little effect on the management 
of the better soils. Unless this soil is drained, however, it 
is a nuisance during tillage in spring. Drainage by tile is 
effective if outlets are available. But during the dry sum- 
mer months after the water table has dropped, this soil 
is droughty and crops may be damaged. (Capability unit 
IVw-6; woodland suitability group 6) 


Pocomoke Series 


The Pocomoke series consists of very poorly drained, 
black soils that formed in unconsolidated marine sediments 
that contain sand. These soils occupy small depressions 
that occur mainly in the east-central part of the county. 

In undisturbed wooded areas a typical profile for Poco- 
moke soils has on the surface a layer of organic material 
that is harclwood leaves overlying a mat of partly decayed 
leaf mold. This layer is 5 inches thick. The surface mineral 
layer, about 13 inches thick, is black sandy loam that is 
about 15 percent organic matter. The organic matter makes 
the soil material feel greasy. The next layer, about 12 
inches thick, is gray sancy loam. 
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The subsoil, about 9 inches thick, is gray sandy clay 
loam in the upper part and grayish-brown sandy loam in 
the lower part. The upper part of the subsoil is mottled 
with yellowish brown. 

The underlying material of dark-gray sand extends to 
a depth of 52 inches or more. This material is not sticky 
or plastic. 

Pocomoke soils have a high water table during most 
of the year, Water is at or ponded on the surface from 
December through May. During the rest of the year, the 
water table does not fall below a depth of 36 inches. 

Pocomoke soils are moderately permeable. Where they 
are not limed, they are very strongly acid or extremely 
acid. The content of organic matter is high. Drainage is 
the main concern of management. 

Where Pocomoke soils have been drained, they are suited 
to general farm crops. Because they absorb sunlight and 
warm earlier in spring than similar lighter colored soils, 
they are well suited to such specialty crops as bulbaceous 
flowers. They are also suited to water-tolerant grasses 
grown for hay or pasture. 

Where outlets are available that are deep enough, tile 
drainage is feasible. In drained areas, however, tillage in 
spring may be delayed 4 or 5 days. Because the content of 
organic matter is high, large amounts of herbicide should 
be applied. 

Native vegetation on Pocomoke soils probably was mixed 
water-tolerant hardwoods. Many areas are still wooded, 
and sweetgum and red maple generally are the dominant 
trees. Although loblolly pine grows well on these soils, 
seedlings are difficult to establish because plant competi- 
tion is severe, Logging is difficult on these wet: soils. 

The wetness of Pocomoke soils prohibits use for most 
nonfarm purposes, including roadbuilding. These soils, 
however, are very suitable as sites for dug-out or ground 
water ponds. 

Typical profile of Pocomoke sandy loam in a depres- 
sional wooded area (about three-fourths of a mile north- 
west of Hambleton on the Trappe Station-Hambleton 
Road) : 


O1—5 to 3 inches, leaves of mixed hardwoods. 

02—8 inches to 0, partly decayed leaf mold. 

A1—0 to 13 inches, black (10YR 2/1) sandy loam; weak, fine, 
subangular blocky structure; friable, slightly sticky ; 
abundant fibrous and woody roots; very strongly acid; 
clear, wavy boundary; horizon 10 to 18 inches thick. 

A2—13 to 25 inches, gray (10YR 5/1) light sandy loam; 
weak, coarse, granular structure; very friable; 
abundant fibrous and woody roots; extremely acid; 
clear, wavy boundary; horizon 9 to 12 inches thick. 

B2tg—25 to 31 inches, gray (10YR 5/1) sandy clay loam that 
has few, medium, prominent mottles of yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/6) ; moderate, fine, subangular blocky 
structure; firm, slightly sticky and slightly plastic: 
abundant, fine, fibrous roots; extremely acid; grad- 
nal, wavy boundary; horizon 6 to 8 inches thick. 

B3g—3l1 to 34 inches, grayish-brown (2.5¥ 5/2) sandy loam; 
weak, medium, granular structure; very friable, 
slightly sticky; abundant, fine, fibrous roots; very 
strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary; horizon 8 to 4 
inches thick. 

Cg—34 to 52 inches +, dark-gray (10YR 4/1) sand; single 
grain (structureless) ; loose; a few fine roots in upper 
part, none in lower part; very strongly acid. 


In Talbot County the surface layer in Pocomoke soils is 
loam or sandy loam, Where these soils have been cultivated 
for long periods, the surface layer may be very dark gray in- 
stead of black. The Ai horizon is as much ‘as 18 inches thick in 
areas of deposition. The B2t horizon, which has a content of 


clay of 18 percent or more, ranges from heavy sandy loam to 
heavy sandy clay loam. The C horizon is sand, sand with 
clay lenses, or sand containing gravel. Depth to the substratum 
ranges from 28 to 38 inches. The color of dry Pocomoke soils 
may be 1 or 2 units higher in value than colors of moist Poco- 
moke soils. Unless lime has been added, reaction is very 
strongly acid and extremely acid. 

Pocomoke soils generally occur in shallow depressions that 
are surrounded by concentric rings of Fallsington, Woodstown, 
and Sassafras soils. In many places Pocomoke soils surround 
the Portsmouth soils, which are in the center of the depressions. 
Pocomoke soils are similar to Portsmouth soils except that, 
in most places, Pocomoke soils have a less clayey and more 
sandy B2t horizon. The Pocomoke soils are very poorly 
drained and are similar to the Fallsington, Woodstown, and 
Sassafras soils, but the Fallsington soils are poorly drained, 
the Woodstown soils are moderately well drained, and the 
Sassafras soils are well drained. 

Pocomoke sandy loam (Pk)—The profile of this soil is 
the one described as typical for the series. This soil con- 
tains more sand than Pocomoke loam and can be drained 
more easily, dries more quickly, and can be worked sooner 
with farm equipment, 

Included in mapping are areas of Fallsington soils. 

If adequate drainage is provided and lime is added, 
this soil is suited to all general farm crops. 

Pocomoke sandy loam is well suited to water-tolerant 
hardwoods. Although loblolly pine is difficult to establish, 
it grows well on this soil. (Capability unit IIIw-6; wood- 
land suitability group 5) 

Pocomoke loam (Pm).—This soil has a profile similar 
to the one described as typical for the series except that the 
surface layer in this soil is not sandy and normally it is 
thicker, 

Included in mapping are areas of finer textured Ports- 
mouth loam. 

Pocomoke loam must be drained if crops are to be 
grown. In adequately drained, limed areas, this soil is 
suited to general farm crops. Drainage is more difficult 
than on Pocomoke sandy loam because water is on the sur- 
face longer. If this soil is used for hay or pasture, water- 
tolerant grasses and clovers should be grown. 

This soil is well suited to water-tolerant hardwoods. It 
also is well suited to loblolly pine, but this tree has diffi- 
culty reseeding naturally because plant competition is 
severe. Logging is difficult on this wet soil. (Capability 


unit III w-7; woodland suitability group 5) 


Portsmouth Series 


The Portsmouth series consists of deep, very poorly 
drained, black soils that formed in silty marine sediments. 
These soils are level or slightly depressional and occur 
primarily in the western part of Talbot County. 

In undisturbed areas a typical profile for Portsmouth 
soils has a 38-inch layer consisting of loose, scattered leaves 
of mixed hardwoods and pine needles overlying a mat of 
partly decayed leaf mold. The mineral surface layer, about 
11 inches thick, consists of black silt loam that feels greasy 
because it is about 10 to 15 percent organic matter. 

The subsoil is about 31 inches thick. It is dark-gray silty 
clay loam mottled with yellowish brown in the upper part, 
gray silty clay loam mottled with strong brown in the mid- 
dle, and dark-gray fine sandy loam mottled with olive 
brown in the lower part. A ribbon generally is formed 
when subsoil material is pressed between the thumb and 
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forefinger. Because the subsoil is about 25 percent clay and 
has weak structure, permeability to air and water is slow. 

The underlying material is variegated very dark gray 
and gray sand that is loose and very strongly acid. It 1s 
saturated most of the year. 

Portsmouth soils have a fluctuating high water table. 
Water is at or ponded on the surface from January 
through May. In April the water table drops and remains 
at a depth of 8 or 4 feet for the rest of the year. 

If these soils are drained and lime is added, they are 
suited to general farm crops. Drainage may be difficult 
because of the Aoprcacieia Poteuse these soils contain a 
large amount of organic matter, are black, and absorb 
sunlight, they warm fairly early in spring and are well 
suited to such specialty crops as bulbaceous flowers. 

The native vegetation on these soils probably was water- 
tolerant mixed hardwoods. These soils are well suited to 
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most hardwoods grown in the area. Sweetgum grows well, 
though other plants compete strongly with it. Logging is 
difficult during most of the year because of wetness. 

Portsmouth soils have severe limitations for use as sites 
for industrial or residential developments (fig. 10). Septic 
systems fail because surface runoff is very slow, because 
water moves slowly through the soils, and because the high 
water table is at or near the surface from January through 
May. Roads are difficult to build on these soils and are 
expensive to maintain. 

Typical profile of Portsmouth silt loam (50 feet from 
the west side of Maryland Route 370, one-half mile south 
of Unionville on Miles River Neck) : 


O1—8 to 2 inches, scattered leaves of mixed hardwoods and 
pine needles. 
O2—2 inches to 0, mat of partly decayed leaf mold. 
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Figure 10.—An area of very poorly drained Portsmouth silt loam used as a building site. Water stands in this yard most of the year. 
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A1—0 to 11 inches, black (10YR 2/1) silt loam ; weak, medium, 
granular structure; friable, sticky and very slightly 
plastic; many, fine, fibrous and woody roots; very 
strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary; horizon 9 to 12 
inches thick, 

B21tg—11 to 21 inches, dark-gray (10YR 4/1) light silty clay 
loam; few, medium, distinct mottles of yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/6) ; weak, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; firm, sticky and slightly plastic; few, faint, 
discontinuous coats of clay in root channels and on 
some vertical faces of peds; many, fine, fibrous roots; 
very strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary ; horizon 
5 to 12 inches thick. 

B22tg—21 to 34 inches, gray (10YR 5/1) silty clay loam that 
has many, coarse, prominent mottles of strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/8) ; many, distinct, dark-gray (N 4/1) clay 
coats on ped faces; weak, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; very firm, sticky and plastic; many, fine, 
fibrous roots; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary ; horizon 9 to 15 inches thick. 

IIB8g—34 to 42 inches, dark-gray (2.5Y 4/0) fine sandy clay 
Joam that has common, coarse, distinct mottles of olive 
brown (2.5Y 4/4) ; weak, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; firm, sticky and slightly plastic; many, 
fine, fibrous roots; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary ; horizon 7 to 12 inches thick. 

IICg—42 to 52 inches +, gray (10YR 5/1) and very dark gray 
(10YR 3/1) variegated fine sand; single grain (struc- 
tureless) ; loose; few or no roots; very strongly acid. 


Where Portsmouth soils have been drained and cultivated 
for long periods, the surface layer may be very dark gray in- 
stead of black. Where there is a plow layer in the deeper 
depressions, the surface layer is as much as 16 inches thick. In 
some places the B22tg horizon is heavy silt loam. Parts of the 
B2tg horizons are of moderate structure in some places. The 
solum ranges from 80 to 48 inches in thickness. The substratum 
is fine sand, sandy loam, silty clay, or silty clay streaked with 
sand, The colors in dry Portsmouth soils may be 1 or 2 units 
higher in value than colors in moist Portsmouth soils. Unless 
Portsmouth soils have been limed, they are very strongly acid 
or extremely acid. 

In broad level areas Portsmouth soils generally are sur- 
rounded by Elkton or Othello soils. The Portsmouth soils are 
black and very poorly drained, whereas the Elkton and Othello 
soils are gray and poorly drained. The subsoil in Portsmouth 
soils is less clayey than that in the Elkton. Where Portsmouth 
soils are in depressions, they are generally surrounded by Poco- 
moke and Fallsington soils in concentric rings. The black Ports- 
mouth soils are similar to the black Pocomoke soils but are 
more clayey. Portsmouth soils, however, are not so clayey as 
the dark-gray Fallsington soils. Portsmouth soils formed in the 
same kind of marine sediments as the Matapeake and Matta- 
pex soils, but Portsmouth soils are very wet, Mattapex soils 
are moderately wet, and Matapeake soils show no evidence of 
wetness. In contrast to Portsmouth soils, neither Matapeake 
nor Mattapex soils have a black surface layer. 


Portsmouth silt loam (Pt)—-This soil has the profile 
described as typical for the Portsmouth series. Where this 
soil is in deep depressions, it is surrounded by Pocomoke 
and Fallsington soils in concentric rings. 

Included with this soil in mapping are many areas of 
these soils in rings that are too small to map separately. 
Also included are areas of clayey soils. 

All general farm crops can be grown regularly on this 
soil if it is adequately drained and lime and fertilizer 
are added. Because water and air move slowly through 
the subsoil, drainage is difficult. Even where this soil is 
adequately drained, field operations are delayed in most 
places for 3 or 4 days in the spring and also after a heavy 
rain in summer. 

Drainage by closely spaced open ditches generally is 
effective. Tile drainage is not feasible. (Capability unit 
IiIw-7; woodland suitability group 5) 


Sassafras Series 


The Sassafras series consists of deep, well-drained soils 
that are level to strongly sloping. These soils occur 
throughout the eastern part of Talbot County and in 
some areas of the western part. They developed in sandy 
marine sediment containing significant amounts of silt and 
clay. 

In a typical profile in cultivated areas, the surface layer 
is mainly dark yellowish-brown sandy loam about 14 
inches thick. This material crumbles very readily and is 
easy to dig and to cultivate. About 1 to 3 percent of the 
layer, by volume, is organic matter. The lower 3 inches of 
this layer contains less organic matter and is yellowish 
brown. 

The subsoil, about 19 inches thick, is reddish-brown to 
yellowish-red sandy clay loam to a depth of about 24 
inches and below this depth is strong-brown sandy loam. 
The upper part of the subsoil is very sticky when wet. 

The underlying material is strong-brown sand to a 
depth of about 50 inches, It is easily penetrated by air 
and water. 

Sassafras soils do not have a fluctuating high «water 
table; ground water remains below a depth of 5 feet dur- 
ing all seasons. Permeability is moderate. 

In most places Sassafras soils retain moisture well, and 
this moisture is easily available for plant use. These soils 
have the capacity to hold 3.7 to 4.0 inches of water avail- 
able for plants. In areas irrigated by a sprinkler system, 
the maximum rate of water absorption is 0.4 to 0.6 of an 
inch per hour. 

Sassafras soils are suited to all general crops and to 
most vegetable crops grown in the county. Because these 
soils are naturally acid, lime is needed for good growth 
of crops. Crops on these soils respond well to large 
amounts of fertilizer. These soils are easy to manage, 
and there is no concern with wetness and compaction. 
Generally Sassafras soils can be worked within one good 
drying day after a heavy summer rain, and they can be 
plowed in the spring before most other soils in the county. 
Plowpans may form, but they can be broken up by vary- 
ing the depth of plowing each year or by seeding hay or 
a pasture crop. The largest areas of these soils are level 
to gently sloping and are suitable for use of larger farm 
equipment, 

Only a few areas are woodland, but Sassafras soils 
generally are well suited to most kinds of trees that will 
grow in this region. Loblolly pine is 1 good tree for 
reforesting in most areas. Logging equipment can be used 
easily on Sassafras soils during any season. 

Where slopes are not too steep, Sassafras soils have 
few limitations for commercial or residential development 
or for use as septic filter fields. Most of the fill used for 
road subgrades comes from areas of the Sassafras soils. 
Roads built on these soils are easily maintained. These 
soils can absorb large amounts of waste water. 

Typical profile of Sassafras sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes (0.6 of a mile north of Hambleton on the west side 
of U.S. Highway No. 50): 

Ap—0 to 11 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10¥R 4/4) sandy 
loam; weak, fine, crumb structure; very friable, 
slightly sticky; plentiful fine roots; slightly acid; 
clear, wavy boundary; horizon 8 to 11 inches thick. 


A2—11 to 14 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) sandy loam; 
moderate, fine, subangular blocky structure; friable, 
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slightly sticky; plentiful fine roots; medium acid; 
gradual, irregular boundary; horizon 2 to 7 inches 
thick. 

B2t—14 to 24 inches, reddish-brown to yellowish-red (5YR 5/4 
to 5/6) sandy clay loam; moderate, coarse, blocky 
structure; friable, very sticky and plastic; plentiful 
fine roots; few, thin, discontinuous clay coats with 
some clay bridging between sand grains; strongly 
acid; clear, wavy boundary; horizon 8 to 12 inches 
thick. 

B3—24 to 33 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/8) sandy loam; 
moderate, coarse, blocky structure; very friable, 
Slightly sticky ; few roots; strongly acid ; clear, wavy 
boundary ; horizon 8 to 10 inches thick. 

C—33 to 50 inches +-, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/8) sand; single 
grain (structureless) ; loose; no roots; strongly acid. 

In the Sassafras soils of Talbot County, the Ap horizon 
generally is sandy loam, but in some places it is fine sandy 
loam or loam. In some level areas where it is loam, this horizon 
is as much as 18 inches thick. Color of the Ap horizon ranges 
from dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) to dark brown (10YR 
3/3). In some places, especially where it is fine sandy loam, 
the B horizon is of weak structure. The © horizon is a layer 
of sand, of loamy sand, of sandy loam, or of fine loamy sand, 
or it is stratified loamy sand and sandy loam. Depth to C hori- 
zon ranges from 30 to 40 inches. When these soils are dry, colors 
may be one or two units higher in value than the colors given 
for these soils when they are moist, Sassafras soils generally are 
very strongly acid, unless they have been limed, 

The well drained Sassafras soils generally occur at higher 
elevations adjacent to the moderately well drained Woodstown 
soils and to the poorly drained Fallsington soils. The Sassafras 
soils are similar to the Matapeake soils, except that the B 
horizon in Sassafras soils typically is sandy clay loam and the 
B horizon in the Matapeake soils typically is silty clay loam 
or clay loam. Sassafras soils also are similar to Downer soils, 
though most layers in the Sassafras soils typically are less 
coarse textured than those in the Downer soils, 


Sassafras sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (SaA}.— 
This soil occurs in large areas in the eastern part of the 
county. It has the profile described as typical for the series. 

The surface layer in this soil contains slightly less or- 
ganic matter than the one in Sassafras loam, 0 to 2 per- 
cent slopes. Also, this sandy loam retains less moisture 
and plant nutrients than the loam. 

Most vegetable crops common in the county are grown 
on this soil. Varieties of peas that must be planted early 
in spring are especially well suited. Because this soil tends 
to be droughty during dry spells, pasture and hay crops 
dry up, and the growth of other crops is retarded if the 
dry period is prolonged. This soil is well suited to irri gation 
where a supply of water is available. Irrigation water can 
be applied at rates of as much as 0.6 inch per hour. 

This soil dries early in spring, and it can be plowed 
earlier than the other soils in Talbot County. It generally 
can be worked a day after a heavy rain. Because it occurs 
in such large areas, large farm machinery can be used, 
but not so much power is required for plowing as is required 
on finer textured soils. 

Since plant nutrients are easily washed through this soil, 
side dressings of fertilizer, especially of nitrogen, are 
needed during the growing season. Liming is essential 
for good growth of crops. Because this soil contains much 
sand, extra care is needed in applying herbicides so as to 
prevent burning the crops. (Capability unit I-5 ; woodland 
suitability group 1) 

Sassafras sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, moder- 
ately eroded (Sa82).—This is the most extensive Sassafras 
soil in the county. In most places erosion is evident, be- 
cause plowing has mixed material from lighter colored 


yellowish-brown subsoil with the surface layer. In some 
places, however, erosion can be detected only by close 
examination. Seed does not germinate readily in the more 
eroded areas, because crusting is likely, moisture-holding 
capacity is reduced, and the content of organic matter is 
low. 

Additions of lime and fertilizer are essential for good 
rowth of crops. Plowing should be across the slope where 
easible. Practices that help in retarding erosion and in in- 

creasing moisture-holding cupacity include growing winter 
cover crops, using plant residues, using minimum tillage 
and rotating crops, Care should be taken to prevent burn- 
ing when. applying herbicides to crops on this soil. (Capa- 
bility unit Ife-5; woodland suitability group 1) 

Sassafras sandy loam, 5 to 10 percent slopes, moder- 
ately eroded (SoC2)—The surface layer of this soil has 
been thinned by erosion, and in many places some of the 
subsoil has been turned up by plowing. These areas are 
lighter colored and more yellow than the less eroded areas. 
In the more eroded areas, less moisture is retained and 
seeds germinate poorly. Also, these areas contain Little 
organic matter, and they crust easily after a rain. Addi- 
tions of lime and fertilizer are essential if crops are grown 
on. this soil. 

In some places this soil is covered by good stands of 
yellow-poplar, especially near the base of s opes. Loblolly 
pine is a good tree to plant in areas chosen for reforestation. 
(Capability unit TIfe-5; woodland suitability group 2) 

Sassafras sandy loam, 5 to 10 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (SaC3).—This soil has lost almost all of its original 
surface layer through erosion. The subsoil is exposed in 
most places and is almost devoid of organic matter. This 
soil takes in and retains less moisture than uneroded 
Sassafras soils. Much water runs off and causes erosion. 
Gullies have started to form in some places. This soil is 
difficult to manage. When the soil is tilled, clods form that 
are difficult to break. Also, intensive management is needed 
to increase moisture-holding capacity and to retard erosion. 
Additions of lime and fertilizer are essential for good 
growth of plants on this soil. (Capability unit IVe-5; 
woodland suitability group 7) 

Sassafras sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes (SaD|.— 
Most of this soil is woodland. During wet months water 
may seep around the base of the slopes. If this soil were 
cleared, it would erode easily unless it were adequately 
protected. 

Cultivated crops should be limited because of the high 
susceptibility to erosion. Intensive conservation manage- 
ment is needed for good growth of crops. This soil, how- 
ever, is better suited to hay or pasture grown for long 
periods than to cultivated crops. 

Good stands of naturally seeded yellow-poplar grow 
in many areas, The soil is also well suited to oblolly pine, 
which is a good tree for reforestation. (Capability unit 
IVe-5 ; woodland suitability group 2) 

Sassafras sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (SaD3)—This soil has had most of its 
surface layer and some of its subsoil removed through ero- 
sion, A few gullies have started to form. Little organic 
matter remains. The soil is acid, very low in fertility, and 
retains little moisture that plants can use. 

This soil can be used for pasture, forest, or wildlife habi- 
tat. If it is used for pasture, intensive management that 
provides additions of lime and fertilizer is needed. Graz- 
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ing must be limited. Even when managed well, pasture is 
poor during the dry summer months. 

Loblolly pine normally is a good tree for reforesting 
areas of this soil, but seedlings have difficulty getting 
started, and their initial growth is slow. (Capability unit 
Vie-2; woodland suitability group 7) 

Sassafras fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
(SfA).—The profile of this soil is similar to the one de- 
scribed as typical for the series, except that it contains 
more fine sand and less medium and coarse sand, Also, the 
subsoil of this fine sandy loam is only weakly developed, 
and it contains less clay than does the subsoil of Sassa- 
fras sandy loams or loams. This soil dries more quickly 
than the Sassafras loams and is leached of plant nutrients 
more rapidly. 

This fine sandy loam has few, if any, limitations to use 
for farming, if lime and fertilizer have been added. The 
soil is casily worked with light farm equipment. (Capa- 
bility unit I-5; woodland suitability group 1) 

Sassafras fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, mod- 
erately eroded (S{82)—This soil has lost as much as 75 
percent of its surface layer through erosion. In some places 
a little of the subsoil has been turned up by plowing. In 
these places seed germinates poorly, especially during a 
dry spring. Areas where the subsoil has been turned up 
are nearly devoid of organic matter and contain little 
nitrogen. Unless this soil is protected through intensive 
management, erosion will continue. 

All locally grown, merchantable trees grow well on this 
soil. (Capability unit Tle-5; woodland suitability 
group 1) 

Sassafras loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (SmA).—Because 
this soil has less sand and more silt in its surface layer 
than does Sassafras sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, it 
retains moisture and plant nutrients better, contains 
slightly more organic matter, and does not show the effects 
of drought so quickly. This loam can be worked with 
machinery from 1 to 2 days after a heavy rain. Where it 
is worked, its surface layer tends to crust after a heavy 
rain, whereas the sandy loam does not. 

Included with this soil in mapping are some areas of 
Matapeake loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. In these included 
areas the subsoil contains Jess sand and more silt than 
does the subsoil of this Sassafras soil. 

Sassafras loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, is one of the best 
soils for farming in Talbot County. It is well suited to all 
crops commonly grown in this area and is well suited to 
alfalfa. Because this soil is naturally acid and is only mod- 
erately fertile, additions of lime and fertilizer are needed. 
Fertilizer is retained well for plant use. 

This soil is well suited to timber. Loblolly pine and most 
hardwoods grow well, (Capability unit I-4; woodland 
suitability group 1) 

Sassafras loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded (SmB2).—This soil has lost as much as 75 percent 
of its original surface layer in many places. Eroded areas 
are difficult to recognize, except where erosion has been 
greatest and plowing has turned up some of the subsoil. 
In these places the surface is lighter colored or more yel- 
low than it is in the less eroded areas. In the more eroded 
areas, moisture is not retained well and not enough is 
available in dry periods to meet the needs of crops. Also, 
these areas have little organic matter, and they tend to 
crust readily. Here seed germinates poorly. 


This soil is suited to all crops grown in the county. Al- 
falfa and corn grow well under good management. The 
main management needs are additions of lime and fer- 
tilizer and practices that reduce erosion. (Capability unit 
IIe-4; woodland suitability group 1) 

Sassafras loam, 5 to 10 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded (SmC2).—This soil has lost as much as 75 percent 
of its surface layer in many places where cropping has 
been intensive. Many of these places are not easy to recog- 
nize, but the more eroded areas are apparent because plow- 
ing has exposed the lighter colored, more yellowish sub- 
soil. Seed germinates poorly in the more eroded areas be- 
cause the soil lacks organic matter, does not retain 
moisture well, and tends to crust readily. 

This soil is generally well drained. Excess water drains 
through it so quickly that this soil can be worked with 
heavy machinery within 1 or 2 days after a heavy rain. At 
the base of slopes, excess moisture is a concern. 

Some of this soil is wooded, but most of it has been cul- 
tivated. It is suited to all general farm crops grown in the 
county, though intensive management is needed to pre- 
vent further erosion. Alfalfa grows particularly well and 
gives some protection against erosion. Additions of lime 
and fertilizer, however, are needed regularly. Applied fer- 
tilizer is retained well for plant use. Pastures should be 
managed so as to prevent overgrazing. 

In some places good stands of yellow-poplar grow on 
this soil. Loblolly pine generally is a good tree for re- 
forestation. (Capability unit [1Ie-4; woodland suitability 
group 2) 

Sassafras loam, 5 to 10 percent, severely eroded 
(SmC3).—Most of the surface layer of this soil is eroded 
away, and in places part of the subsoil. In some places 
small gullies have started to form. Small alluvial fans are 
at, the base of slopes where eroded material is deposited. 
This soil is low in organic matter, and it does not well 
retain moisture that plants can use. Cultivation generally 
is difficult, partly because large clods form that cannot be 
broken easily. Fertilizer, lime, and seed are often washed 
downslope, and the seed that remains in place germinates 
poorly. 

Where this soil is not intensively managed, erosion con- 
tinues. If farming is to be successful, a good fertility plan 
is essential. 

Areas of this soil so eroded that they cannot be cropped 
successfully can be planted to loblolly pine. But seedlings 
start growing only with difficulty, and initial growth 1s 
slow. (Capability unit IVe-8; woodland suitability 
group 7) 


Steep Land 


Steep land (St) consists of all areas in the county that 
have slopes of more than 15 percent. These slopes are ir- 
regular and generally short, none more than 200 feet long. 
Most of them appear to be very old erosion surfaces. The 
slopes are parts of ravines of watercourses that were cut 
back into the uplands during the last glacial stage when 
water levels were much lower than they are now. Most of 
the cutting or erosion probably took place before any 
vegetation was established. 

In most places the soil material does not show evidence 
of the formation of horizons, or any other soil-forming 
processes, and it varies in texture within short distances. 
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The soil material is well drained at the top of the slopes, 
and in some places where it is very sandy, it is excessively 
drained. Toward the base of the slope, there generally is 
much seepage, especially during winter and spring. Free- 
running springs occur in some places at the base of the 
longer slopes. P 

Nearly all of Steep land is wooded. Generally, there is 
no sign of active erosion, except at the heads of some 
ravines where farmers have cleared close to the edge of the 
ravine or where concentration of water has been excessive. 

This land is too steep and uneven to be used for culti- 
vated crops or pasture, or for hay grown for a long period. 
The forest is primarily hardwoods, Yellow-poplar is the 
dominant commercial tree. Management that encourages 
its growth and reproduction is commercially advisable and 
also helps to prevent further erosion. 

Steep land has severe limitations for most uses other 
than woodland. It is well adapted to habitat for some kinds 
of wildlife, and many animal burrows are found in the 
banks of this land. It is used primarily by foxes, ground- 
hogs, and rabbits. Steep land also provides sheltered travel 
lanes for animals and, at the base of the slope, good drink- 
ing water. (Capability unit VIe-2; woodland suitability 
group 9) 


Tidal Marsh 


Tidal marsh (Tm) consists of land that is covered with 
brackish or salt water on each flood tide. It has a silt or 
very fine sand surface layer containing much partly de- 
composed organic matter. Below this is organic silt that 
has a few lenses of sand extending to a depth of more 
than 32 feet in some marshy areas bordering the Choptank 
River in the eastern part of the county. In other places 
Tidal marsh generally contains organic silt to a depth of 
8 to 8 feet. This material is underlain by sand or beds 
of clay. The content of organic matter normally does not 
exceed 35 percent. In some areas, particularly along the 
Choptank River, this marsh gives off a strong odor of 
hydrogen sulfide when it is disturbed. Generally marsh 
that has this odor is only slightly acid until it dries. After 
it dries, it is extremely acid. 

Tidal marsh generally occurs along the shoreline in 
Talbot County in areas of 1 to 10 acres, but areas are a 
hundred acres or more along the Choptank River in the 
eastern part of the county. This land does not support 
grazing animals and is suitable only for wetland wild- 
life and for a few kinds of recreation. Muskrat are 
trapped in some of the larger areas. 

In some areas Tidal marsh supports herbaceous plants 
other than common marsh grasses. Among the plants that 
are common on this land are rose or swamp mallows, 
smooth cordgrass, arrow arum, common reedgrass, spike- 
grass, marsh elder, and common threesquare. Figure 11 
shows a typical area of Tidal marsh. 

Deer, especially during the hunting season, use the 
larger tracts of Tidal marsh as resting places. (Capability 
unit VITIw-1; woodland suitability group 12) 


Woodstown Series 


The Woodstown series consists of level to moderately 
sloping, moderately well drained, brownish soils that 


formed in sandy marine sediments. These soils occur 
mainly in the eastern part of Talbot County. 

In wooded areas a typical profile for Woodstown soils 
has, on the surface, a layer of mixed hardwood leaves and 
partly decayed leaf mold about 3 inches thick. The sur- 
face mineral layer, about 14 inches thick, is very dark 
brown, pale-brown, and light olive-brown sandy loam that 
is easily dug. 

The subsoil is about 18 inches thick. It consists of yel- 
lowish-brown sandy clay loam to a depth of about 24 inches 
and of yellowish-brown sandy loam below that depth. The 
upper part of the subsoil is distinctly mottled with strong 
brown, and the lower part is distinctly mottled with yel- 
lowish red and grayish brown. The subsoil is very sticky 
when wet. 

The underlying material is variegated light brownish- 
gray and yellowish-red sand. It is loose and easy to 
excavate, 

Woodstown soils have a fluctuating water table that 
during January through March rises to a depth of 114 
feet. In May the water table begins to fall, and by the end 
of June, it has fallen to a depth between 4 and 6 feet, 
where it remains until the wet weather in November. 

Unless limed, Woodstown. soils are strongly acid. They 
are wet in small areas, Fertilizer and lime are leached more 
readily from these soils than from the silt loams in Talbot 
County. The plow layer of these soils generally is about 
1 to 2 percent organic matter. 

If Woodstown soils are limed, they are suited to the 
general farm crops commonly grown in the county. Ex- 
cept in small spots, artificial drainage is not needed in 
areas of field crops. [f outlets are available, the small spots 
can be easily drained by tile (fig. 12) or by open drainage 
ditches. Tillage is delayed on these soils in spring and 
after a heavy rain. During plowing early in spring, equip- 
ment operators often have trouble because they cannot dis- 
tinguish the moderately well drained Woodstown soils 
from the well drained Sassafras soils. In all areas where 
vegetables are grown, drainage is needed if these soils are 
to be worked early in spring. 

Woodstown soils are suitable for most kinds of trees 
that grow in the county. Much loblolly pine is used for 
reforestation. The roots of trees easily penetrate these soils, 
and not many seedlings die because of competition from 
other plants. 

A seasonally high water table moderately limits the use 
of these soils for industrial and residential sites, In winter 
the water table is high and water seeps into basements. If 
roads are drained by ditching, they are easy to maintain. 

Typical profile of a Woodstown sandy loam (in a nearly 
level wooded area about 114 miles northwest of Trappe and 
100 feet north of the Trappe-Oxford road) : 

O1—3 inches to 1 inch, loose leaves of mixed hardwoods. 

O2—1 inch to 0, partly decayed leaf mold. 

A1—0 to 3 inches, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) sandy loam; 
weak, medium, crumb structure; friable, slightly 
sticky; abundant, fine, fibrous and woody roots; 
strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary; horizon 1 to 4 
inches thick. 

A2—3 to 4 inches, pale-brown (10YR 6/3) sandy loam that 
has few, fine, distinct mottles of strong brown (7.5YR 
5/8) ; weak, medium, crumb structure; friable, slightly 
sticky ; abundant, fine, fibrous and woody roots; very 
strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary; horizon 0 to 1 
inch thick. 
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Figure 11.—A typical area of Tidal marsh. 


A38—4 to 14 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y¥R 5/4) heavy sandy 
loam; werk, fine, subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able, sticky ; abundant, fine, fibrous and woody roots; 
very strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary ; horizon 
8 to 12 inches thick. 

B21t—14 to 24 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) light 
sandy clay loam that has common, medium, distinct 
mottles of strong brown (7.5Y¥YR 5/8); moderate, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable, very 
sticky ; plentiful fine roots and few fibrous and woody 
roots; few coats of brown (10YR 5/3) clay; very 
strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary; horizon 9 to 
13 inches thick. 

B22t—24 to 82 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) heavy 
sandy loam that has many, coarse to medium, distinct 
mnotties of yellowish red (5Y¥YR 4/8) and grayish brown 
(2.5YR 5/2) ; weak, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; very friable, slightly sticky; plentiful fine roots 
and few woody and fibrous roots; some thin clay films 
in pores; strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary; 
horizon 4 to 12 inches thick. 

C—82 to 48 inches, variegated light brownish-gray (10YR 
6/2) and yellowish-red (SYR 4/8) sand; single grain 
(structureless) loose; few fine roots; strongly acid. 


853-025—70——3 


The surface layer of Woodstown soils is fine sandy loam, 
loam, or sandy loam. The B2 horizons range from heavy sandy 
loam to heavy sandy clay loam. The C horizon is sand, sand hay- 
ing clay lenses, or sand and gravel. Where material has been de- 
posited, the surface layer is aS much as 18 inches thick. In 
areas of fine sandy loam, fine sand occurs throughout the pro- 
file. The depth to the substratum ranges from 26 to 38 inches. 
When these soils are dry, their colors are J. or 2 units higher in 
value than when they are moist. Except where they are limed, 
the Woodstown soils are strongly to extremely acid. 

Woodstown soils normally occur between areas of Sassafras 
and Fallsington soils, Woodstown soils are not so gray or so 
poorly drained as the Fallsington soils, which are at lower 
elevations. Slightly higher than Woodstown soils are the 
brownish Sassafras soils. The Woodstown soils are similar to 
the Keyport and Mattapex soils, but have a sandy loam to 
sandy clay loam B2 horizon, whereas the Mattapex and Key- 
port soils have a silty clay loam B2 horizon. 


Woodstown sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (WdA).— 


This soil dries more quickly than Woodstown loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes, but does not retain plant nutrients so well. 
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Figure 12.—Digging a ditch and laying tile with a machine. 


The profile of this sandy loam is the one described as 
typical for the Woodstown series. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of Woods- 
town loam. 

Woodstown sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, is suited 
to all general farm crops grown in the area. It is also suited 
to many kinds of vegetables. 

The water table of this soil may delay planting for 3 or 
4 days in spring. Farm machinery mires readily if the 
soil is worked when wet. If the wet areas are bothersome, 
they can be drained by tile or open ditches. The ditchbanks 
may cave in if ditches dug by a dvagline are used. During 
the growing season, areas of this soil generally are not af- 
fected by too much moisture. 

This soil can. be worked with light farm equipment. 
Compaction is not a problem. Fertilizer, especially nitro- 
gen, should be used as a side dressing because the fertilizer 
elements leach readily. 


This soil is well suited to all kinds of trees grown in the 
aren. Loblolly pine is commonly used for reforestation. 
(Capability unit IIw-5; woodland suitability group 3) 

Woodstown sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, moder- 
ately eroded (WdB2).—This soil is similar to Woodstown 
sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, except that less water 
accumulates on its surface and it is more susceptible to 
erosion. In most areas 75 percent of the surface layer has 
been lost through erosion. In these areas a small part of 
the subsoil has been mixed into the remaining surface layer 
by plowing. The content of organic matter is low in these 
areas. 

This soil is suited to most general farm crops, Where 
the soil is intensively farmed and management is not good, 
further erosion occurs. 

Much of this soil is wooded. It is well suited to all com- 
mercial trees grown in the area, but loblolly pine generally 
is used for reforesting. In some places, competition from 
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herbaceous and woody plants is severe. (Capability unit 
Ile-86; woodland suitability group 3) 

Woodstown fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
{WfA).—This soil has a profile similar to the one described 
as typical for the series except that the sand throughout its 
profile is not coarse. Only a few of the sand grains are 
medium textured. 

This soil is suited to general farm crops and to many 
kinds of vegetables. 

Where this soil is troublesome because it is wet in spring, 
it can be effectively drained with tile. The soil is easily 
worked with light farm equipment, It retains moisture 
well and holds it readily available for plant use. 

This soil is well suited to all commercial trees grown in 
the area. (Capability unit [Iw-5; woodland suitability 
group 3) 

Woodstown loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (WoA).—This 
soil generally is in slight depressions. It has a profile simi- 
lar to the one described as typical for the series except that 
the surface layer of this soil contains more silt and the 
subsoil normally contains more clay. Where there is a plow 
layer in the depressional areas, it is as much as 20 inches 
thick because silt washed in from the slightly higher sur- 
rounding soils. In many of these depressions, this soil is 
sandier at the outer edge and is more silty toward the 
center. Although it retains fertilizer elements better than 
Woodstown sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, this soil 
does not dry so quickly as the sandy loam. 

This soil is suited to general farm crops. During dry 
periods crops grow better on this soil than on the sur- 
rounding well-drained soils. Surface drainage may be a 
concern at plowing time, but drainage generally is not 
practical, Except when rain is extremely intense for a short 
period, surface drainage is not a concern during the grow- 
Ing season, (Capability unit [Iw-1; woodland suitability 
group 3) 

Woodstown loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded (WoB2).—This soil generally is in slightly depres- 
sional areas. Its surface layer contains more silt and its 
subsoil normally is more clayey than corresponding layers 
in the profile described as typical for the series. Also, the 
surface layer is as much as 20 inches thick because silt has 
washed in from slightly higher surrounding soils, In many 
depressions this soil is sandier at the outer edge and is more 
silty at the center. Although this soil retains fertilizer 
more readily than Woodstown loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, 
it does not dry so quickly. During dry periods crops grow 
better on this soil than on the surrounding well-drained 
soils. (Capability unit ITe-16 ; woodland suitability eroup 
3) 


Use and Management of the Soils 


This main section of the soil survey has several parts. 
The section first describes basic practices applicable to 
most, of the soils in the county. It then explains the system 
of capability classification used by the Soil Conservation 
Service and describes each capability unit recognized in 
the county. Next are estimates of average yields of com- 
monly grown crops. Other parts of this main section tell 
about the uses of soils as woodland, discuss the potential 
of the soils for development of wildlife habitats, describe 


engineering uses of soils, and discuss certain recreational 
and other nonfarm uses of the soils. 


Use of Soils for Crops and Pasture 


Discussed in the following pages ave general manage- 
ment requirements on soils used for crops and pasture, 
the capability classification system used by the Soil Con- 
servation Service, management of capability units, and 
estimated yields of crops and pasture commonly grown in 
Talbot County. 


General management requirements 


The prosperity of Talbot County largely depends on 
farming. The 1964 Census of Agriculture reports that 
farms in the county occupy 125,196 acres, or about 70 per- 
cent of the land area. Some of the management practices 
needed to obtain good growth of crops can be summarized 
for all the soils in the county. The practices used are deter- 
mined mainly by natural drainage, erosion and suscepti- 
bility to erosion, and the ability of the soils to retain fer- 
tilizer and moisture for crop use. 

Dratnace.—aA bout 34: percent of Talbot County is made 
up of soils that are wet during much of the year. Fallsing- 
ton and Pocomoke soils, for example, have slow runoff and 
a seasonal high water table that cause flooding, reduce 
aeration, and adversely affect growth of many crops. In 
Keyport, Elkton, and Othello soils, slow surface runoff 
and. a subsoil that is slowly permeable or very slowly per- 
meable have similar effects on crop growth. 

Many areas of wet soils have been ditched to remove 
excess water. Soils that have the more slowly permeable 
subsoils, such as the Elkton and Othello, generally are 
drained by shallow V-type field ditches after suitable 
outlets have been constructed. The Fallsington, Pocomoke, 
and other sandy soils generally are drained by deep ditches 
dug by a dragline (fig. 13) or by tile lines, both of which 
help to lower the high water table. 

The “Drainage Guide for Maryland” (12) gives more 
specific information on the kinds of drainage beneficial to 
specific soils, depth and spacing of drains, eradients of 
side slopes, and other related data. 

Eroston.—In about 84 percent of Talbot County, the 
soils erode if they ave not. managed properly. ‘This erosion 
is in two forms, gully erosion (fig. 14) and sheet erosion. 
Sheet erosion is the more common and is the greater haz- 
ard because it is not easily visible and the extent of soil 
damage and. crop loss are difficult to evaluate. 

Unprotected soils are sheet eroded by runoff water pro- 
duced by heavy rains, This runoff water slowly moves soil 
particles, organic matter, and nutrients downhill. Also, 
the eroded material may cause damage by deposition in 
cropped fields below, by filling field and road ditches, by 
making streams unnavigable, and by other means. 

Most erosion in the county can be controlled through 
proper management practices that include crop rotations, 
use of crop residue, growing cover crops, providing 
grasses and legumes in rotations, and minimum tillage. 
Where erosion is severe, field stripcropping, farming on 
the contour, or using diversion terraces are effective 
practices. 

RETALNING FERTILIZER AND MOISTURE FOR PLANT USE— 
Generally, the soils in Talbot, County are low in natural 
fertility. Consequently, fertilizer must be added to these 
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Figure 13.—A typical dragline ditch in the sandy Fallsington soils. 


soils if they are to be farmed successfully. The ability of 
soils to store fertilizer and available moisture and readily 
release them for plant use varies greatly. In the Galestown, 
Downer, and other sandy soils moisture and fertilizer are 
not easily stored, Fertilizer and lime are rapidly leached 
downward to underlying strata. In the silty soils, such as 
the Matapeake and Mattapex, large amounts of fertilizer 
are easily stored and readily released for plant growth 
throughout a long period. Also, these soils store more 
moisture for plant use than do the sandy soils. 

Any fertility plan in Talbot County is affected by the 
acidity of the soils because all of them are naturally acid. 
Since some fertilizer elements are not readily released by 
soils that are more than slightly acid (pH of 6.0 or lower), 
additions of lime are needed if crops are to be grown. 

Crop production can be maintained on the soils in this 
county only if a continuous program of liming and fer- 
tilizing is followed. Lime and fertilizer are needed in 
amounts determined by soils tests and by the needs of the 
specific crops. 

Capability grouping 

Capability grouping shows, in a general way, the suit- 
ability of soils for most kinds of field crops. The groups 
are made according to the limitations of the soils when 
used for field crops, the risk of damage when they are used, 
and the way they respond to treatment. The grouping does 
not take into account major and generally expensive land- 
forming that would change slope, depth, or other charac- 
teristics of the soils; does not take into consideration pos- 
sible but unlikely major reclamation projects; and does 


not apply to cranberries, horticultural crops, or other 
crops requiring special management. 

Those familar with the capability classification can 
infer from it much about the behavior of soils when used 
for other purposes, but this classification is not a substitute 
for interpretations designed to show suitability and lim- 
itations of eeanpe of soils for forest trees or engineering. 

In the capability system, all kinds of soils are grouped 
at three levels, the capability class, subclass, and unit. 
These are discussed in the following paragraphs. 

Carapiutry ciAsses, the broadest groups, are designated 
by Roman numerals I through VIII. The numerals indi- 
cate progressively greater limitations and narrower choices 
for practical use, defined as follows: 


Class I soils have few limitations that restrict their 
use. 

Class IT soils have moderate limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants or that require moderate con- 
servation practices. 

Class ITI soils have severe limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants, require special conservation 
practices, or both. 

Class IV soils have very severe limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants, require very careful manage- 
ment, or both. 

Class V soils are not likely to erode but have other 
limitations, impractical to remove, that limit their 
use largely to pasture, range, woodland, or 
wildlife. 

Class VI soils have severe limitations that make them 
generally unsuited to cultivation and limit their 
use largely to pasture, woodland, or wildlife. 

Class VII soils have very severe limitations that make 
them unsuited to cultivation and that restrict 
their use largely to pasture or range, woodland, 
or wildlife. 

Class VITI soils and landforms have limitations that 
preclude their use for commercial plants and re- 
strict their use to recreation, wildlife, or water 
supply, or to esthetic purposes. 


CaPaBILiry SUBCLASSES are soil groups within one class; 
they are designated by adding a small letter, ¢, w, 8, or ¢, to 
the class numeral, for example, IIe. The letter e shows 
that the main limitation is risk of erosion unless close- 
growing plant cover is maintained; w shows that water 
in or on the soil interferes with plant growth or cultiva- 
tion (in some soils the wetness can be partly corrected by 
artificial drainage) ; s shows that the soil is limited mainly 
because it is shallow, droughty, or stony; and ¢, used in 
only some parts of the United States, shows that the chiet 
limitation is climate that is too cold or too dry. 

In class I there are no subclasses, because the soils of 
this class have few limitations, Class V can contain, at 
the most, only the subclasses indicated by w, s, and ¢, be- 
cause the soils in class V are subject to little or no erosion, 
though they have other limitations that restrict their use 
largely to pasture, woodland, wildlife. 

CapaBILiry UNITS are soil groups within the subclasses. 
The soils in one capability unit are enough alike to be 
suited to the same crops and pasture plants, to require 
similar management, and to have similar productivity 
and other responses to management. Thus, the capability 
unit is a convenient grouping for making many statements 
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Figure 14—-A gully that has formed in an easily erodible Matapeake silt loam. 


about management of soils. Capability units are generally 
designated by adding an Arabic numeral to the subclass 
symbol, for example, ILe-4 or ITIe-18. Thus, in one sym- 
bol, the Roman numeral designates the capability class, or 
degree of Jimitation ; the small letter indicates the subclass, 
or kind of limitation, as defined in the foregoing para- 
graph; and the Arabic numeral specifically identifies the 
capability unit within each subclass. In Talbot County 
the capability units are not in numerical order, because a 
statewide system is used in Maryland and all the capabil- 
ity units in the system are not in Talbot County. 

In the following pages the capability units in Talbot 
County are described and suggestions for the use and 
management of the soils are given. The mention of the 
soil series in a description of a capability unit does not 
mean that all the soils in the series are in the unit. The soils 
that make up a capability unit can be identified by refer- 
ring to the “Guide to Mapping Units” at the back of this 
survey. 


CAPABILITY UNIT I-4 


This unit consists of nearly level, deep, well-drained 
soils that have a loam or silt loam surface layer and are 
easily plowed and cultivated. These soils belong to the 
Matapeake and Sassafras series. They are among the best 
soils in the county for farming. They store moisture and 
fertilizer well and readily release these to plants. Water 
and air move through these soils moderately well. These 
soils ave naturally acid. Lime is required if they are to be 
farmed successfully. The surface layer of these soils gen- 
erally contains 2 to 3 percent organic matter. 

The soils of this unit are suited to many kinds of crops. 
Under proper management, they are well suited to all 
general farm crops, including corn, small grains, and al- 
falfa. Ordinary practices of good farming ave sufficient 
to maintain productivity, but in some intensively culti- 
vated fields the subsoil has been compacted. This compac- 
tion restricts root growth and lessens moisture-holding 
capacity. A sod crop grown every few years reduces com- 
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paction and. improves soil structure. Minimuni tillage and 
use of crop residue also reduce soil compaction and in- 
crease moisture-holding capacity. Additions of fertilizer, 
besides increasing the growth of crops, improve soil struc- 
ture and moisture-holding capacity by increasing root 
growth and the amount of crop residue. 


CAPABILITY UNIT 1-5 


This unit consists of deep, well-drained soils that have 
a fine sandy loam or sandy loam surface layer. These soils 
belong to the Sassafras series. They are easily plowed and 
cultivated with light machinery. Although water and air 
move readily through these soils, the capacity to store 
moisture and readily release it to plants helps to prevent 
droughtiness. If prolonged droughty periods occur, they 
affect these soils earlier in summer than they affect the 
soils in capability unit I-4. These soils are naturally acid. 
Lime is required if they are to be farmed successfully. The 
surface layer of these soils contains 1 to 2 percent organic 
matter, 

The soils in this unit are well suited to all general 
farm crops grown in the county. They are especially well 
suited to most vegetable crops, including peas, beans, toma- 
toes, cucumbers, and spinach, Also, alfalfa grows so well 
on these soils that 3 or 4 cuttings of good quality can be 
expected in one growing season. 

Ordinary practices of good farming are sufficient to 
maintain crop growth, but use of winter cover and green- 
manure crops helps to control soil blowing and to maintain 
content of orgame matter. Crops on. the soils in this unit 
respond well to fertilizer, but smaller and more frequent 
applications are needed than are needed on the soils in 
capability unit I-4. Nitrogen should be applied as a side 
dressing on these soils. Care is needed in applying herbi- 
cides so as to prevent burning of crops. Also needed ave 
practices that increase moisture-holding capacity and that 
help to maintain soil structure. Such practices include 
minimum. tillage, following a fertility plan, and use of 
crop residue. 

CAPABILITY UNIT Ie-4 

This unit consists of gently sloping, well-drained, dee 
loams and silt loams that, in most places, have lost as much 
as 75 percent of their surface layer through sheet erosion. 
These soils belong to the Matapeake and Sassafras series. 
They have good capacity to store moisture and readily re- 
lease it for plant use, except in areas where the subsoil 
has been turned up by plowing. These areas generally lack 
organic matter and tend to crust and to compact easily. 
This crusting and compaction reduces aeration and 
moisture-holding capacity. Seed germinates slowly in areas 
where the subsoil is exposed. 

Under good management that includes practices for 
controlling sheet erosion, the soils in this unit are well 
suited to all general crops grown in the county, including 
alfalfa, soybeans, and corn. Corn grows especially well on 
these soils. 

Because these soils are gently sloping, they erode in 
intensively cultivated areas. Practices that help in control- 
ling erosion, and in increasing moisture-holding capacity 
as well, include growing winter cover crops, minimum til- 
lage, and use of plant residue and crop rotations. In some 
places where slopes are short and complex, farming on the 
contour is not practical, but field stripcropping may be 
used to advantage on some of these slopes. Crops on. these 


soils respond well to additions of fertilizer because these 
soils hold fertilizer readily available for plant use. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Me-5 
g@, well- 


The soils in this unit are deep, gently sloping, 
drained fine sandy loams and sandy loams that belong to 
the Sassafras series. In most areas these soils have lost 
as much as 75 percent of their original surface layer 
through erosion. In these more eroded areas, the surface 
crusts readily, content of organic matter is low, and seed 
germinates poorly. During dry periods crops on these soils 
may be damaged because moisture is lacking. These natur- 
ally acid soils require additions of lime if crops are to be 
grown successfully. 

Under good management, the soils in this unit are well 
suited to all general farm crops and to some vegetables. 
Pasture plants and long-term hay crops do not grow well 
on these soils, but deep-rooted alfalfa has excellent growth 
after it is established. 

Additional erosion is likely in cultivated areas that are 
not protected. Practices that help to control erosion, to 
maintain content of organic matter, and to conserve mois- 
ture include use of cover crops, green-manure crops, crop 
residue, minimum. tillage, and suitable crop rotations. 
These soils axe not well suited to contour farming, though 
stripcropping may be a practical way to help control ero- 
sion and to insure good growth of crops. Crops on these 
soils respond well to large additions of fertilizer, but the 
applications should be slightly smaller and move frequent 
than those on the heavier silt loams and loams in capa- 
bility unit [Ile-. Nitrogen should be applied as a side 
dressing. In applying herbicides, care is needed go as to 
prevent the burning of crops. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ile-13 


This unit consists of moderately well drained, gently 
sloping, moderately eroded Keyport soils that have a loam 
or silt loam surface Jayer. In most places these soils have 
lost. as much as 75 percent of their surface layer through 
sheet erosion. They are naturally acid. Lime is required 
if they are to be farmed successfully. 

Runoff on these soils is so rapid that protecting them 
from erosion is more important than improving drainage. 
Upon drying, these soils become very compact. If these 
soils are plowed when too wet, clods form that are difficult 
to break, 

Under good management, the soils in this unit are well 
suited to corn, soybeans, and hay and pasture. 

Management is needed that reduces erosion and increases 
the content of organic matter, Suitable practices are use of 
plant residue, minimum tillage, stripcropping or contour 
farming where practical, growing cover crops, not tilling 
when the soils are wet, following a fertility plan, and using 
suitable crop rotations. 


CAPABILITY UNIT He-16 

This unit consists of gently sloping, moderately well 
drained, moderately permeable soils that have a loam or 
silt loam surface layer. These soils belong to the Mattapex 
and Woodstown series. They have been eroded so much 
that, in places, only 25 percent of their original surface 
soil remains. In these eroded areas, seed germinates poorly, 
the soil surface tends to crust easily, and the content of 
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organic matter is very low. During dry periods, crops may 
be damaged by lack of moisture. ‘These soils ave naturally 
acid. Lime is required if farming is to be successful. 

The soils in this unit are well suited to all general farm 
crops grown in the county. On drying during summer, the 
Mattapex soils tend to compact and the growth of roots 
and movement, of air and water are retarded. Compaction 
is lessened by planting sod crops. Although these soils 
are only moderately well drained, artificial drainage is 
not essential for producing general farm crops. If these 
soils ave cropped for long periods, management is needed 
that adds fertilizer, maintains organic matter and tilth, 
and conserves soil moisture. 

Management practices suitable for these soils are use of 
plant residue, minimum tillage, planting cover crops, till- 
ing only when the soil is not wet, and using a suitable rota- 
tion of adequately fertilized crops. Also advisable is using 
stripcropping or contour farming where practical. 


CAPABILITY UNIT He~36 

The only soil in this unit is Woodstown sandy loam, 2 
to 5 percent slopes, moderately eroded. This moderately 
well drained soil is easily penetrated by roots, water, and 
air. In many places sheet erosion has thinned the surface 
layer as much as 75 percent. The mottled subsoil indicates 
seepage or a seasonal high water table. This soil is natur- 
ally acid. Lime is required if farming is to be successful. 

The soil in this unit is suited to most general farm crops 
grown in the county. Early in spring, however, plowing is 
often difficult. because the water table is high. The water 
table could be lowered by artificial drainage, but this is not 
essential for growth of corn, small grains, soybeans, or 
hay. Crops on these soils respond well to additions of fer- 
tilizer and to practices that maintain the supply of organic 
matter. Among the practices suitable for this soil are use 
of plant residue, minimum tillage, stripcropping or con- 
tour farming where feasible, use of cover crops, not tilling 
when the soil is too wet, following a suitable fertility plan, 
and use of suitable crop rotations. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Iw-1 


This unit consists of nearly level, moderately well 
drained, deep soils that have a loam or silt loam surface 
layer. These soils belong to the Mattapex and Woodstown 
series. They have a mottled subsoil, which indicates a sea- 
sonal high water table or poor aeration. 

The soils in this unit are suited to all general farm crops 
grown in the county. Although these soils are only mod- 
erately well drained, artificial drainage is not essential for 
producing general farm crops. Some wet, depressional 
areas of Woodstown loam may be a nuisance during spring 
operations, but these areas can. be effectively drained with 
random ditches or tile, if a tile well is placed at the center 
of the depression. 

When these soils dry in summer, they tend to compact. 
This compaction slows the growth of roots and the move- 
ment of air and water. Planting sod crops reduces compac- 
tion and improves soil structure. Other practices that help 
to maintain good growth of crops are use of cover crops 
and green-manure crops, use of plant residue, minimum 
tillage, and use of suitable rotations. Crops on these soils 
respond well to heavy applications of fertilizer. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Iw-5 


This unit consists of nearly level, moderately well 
drained, deep soils that have a fine sandy loam or sandy 
loam surface layer. These soils belong to the Woodstown 
series. They are penetrated easily by roots, water, and air, 
though the water table is seasonally high. Plowing and 
cultivating with light farm equipment are easy. These 
soils are naturally acid. Lime is required if farming is to 
be successful. 

The soils in this unit are suited to all general farm crops 
grown in the county, and to many vegetable crops. Artifi- 
cial drainage is needed if the soils are cropped to vege- 
tables, and also in many places where general crops are 
grown. Deep tile lines or deep ditches dug by dragline 
lower the water table and prevent the drowning of crops 
and the miring of farm equipment. Ditches and tile also 
hasten the warming of the soils in spring. Cover crops help 
to control erosion. Large amounts of fertilizer are essential 
for good growth of crops, but frequent side dressing is 
needed throughout the growing period so as to reduce loss 
of fertilizer through leaching and to prevent the burning 
of the crops. Crop burning is also likely unless herbicides 
are applied with care. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIw-8 


This unit consists of nearly level, moderately well 
drained Keyport soils that have a loam or silt loam surface 
layer and a clayey, slowly permeable subsoil. These soils 
are naturally acid. Lime is required if they are to be 
farmed successfully. 

The soils in this unit are well suited to water-tolerant 
pasture and hay crops, but adequate drainage is needed 
if general farm crops are grown. Surface dramage, which 
generally is needed, can be achieved through use of V- 
type ditches dug with a bulldozer, plow furrows, bedding, 
and land smoothing, or a combination of these. Tile lines 
do not function properly, because the subsoil is dense. 
Deep ditches are needed as outlets for water from the 
surface drains or the plow furrows. 

These dense soils are difficult to till. Because they com- 
pact tightly upon drying, the penetration of roots is 
restricted. Also causing compaction are use of heavy equip- 
ment and grazing on these soils when they are wet. 
Because fertilizer does not leach easily, large amounts are 
retained for plant use. 

Management is needed that increases the movement of 
air and water, that helps to prevent or correct compaction, 
and that increases or maintains fertility and content of 
organic matter. Effective practices are use of plant residue, 
minimum and timely tillage, growing winter cover crops, 
and including sod crops in suitable crop rotations. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Hs-4 


This unit consists of nearly level to gently sloping, well- 
drained soils that have a thick loamy sand surface layer 
and a thin sandy loam subsoil. These soils are in the 
Downer series, They are naturally acid and contain little 
organic matter. They have poor capacity to hold moisture 
for plant use. These soils warm early in spring but ‘become 
hot in summer. During «winter they are susceptible to soil 
blowing. 

- The soils in this unit are well suited to vegetable crops, 
but additions of lime and fertilizer are needed. Irrigation 
insures maximum growth of vegetables. Because fertilizer 
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leaches easily, losses should be replaced by small and fre- 
quent applications. Nitrogen, especially, should be applied 
in side dressings. Unless lime and herbicides are applied 
with care on these sandy soils, crops may be damaged by 
burning, Except for deep-rooted alfalfa, pasture and hay 
crops cdo not grow well. 

Other practices of good management are needed on the 
soils in this unit so as to lessen soil blowing, to increase 
and maintain content of organic matter, to improve mois- 
ture-holding capacity, and to help control excessive 
heating in summer. These practices include growing well- 
fertilized cover crops, growing green-manure crops, and 
minimum and mulch tillage. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ife-4 


This unit consists of moderately sloping, well-drained, 
deep soils that have a loam or silt loam surface layer. These 
soils belong to the Matapeake and Sassafras series. In 
most places, they have lost as much as 75 percent of their 
surface layer through sheet erosion. These soils have good 
capacity to hold moisture and readily release it to plants. 
They require additions of lime if they are to be success- 
fully farmed. In the more eroded areas, the surface crusts 
readily, content of organic matter is very low, and seed 
germinates poorly. During dry periods crops in these areas 
may be damaged from lack of moisture. 

The soils in this unit are well suited to all general farm 
crops grown in the county if erosion is controlled, Alfalfa 
grows well and is suitable where there is a need for hay. 
Crops on these soils respond well to large additions of 
fertilizer. 

Practices that help to control erosion on the soils in this 
unit are use of winter cover crops, plant residue, minimum 
tillage, field strips, and rotations that include a large per- 
centage of close-growing crops. Because slopes are com- 
plex, contour farming generally is not practical on these 
soils, but diversions can be used to advantage in many 
places. In places where water concentrates, sod waterwrys 
are needed to prevent gullies from forming. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Fle-5 


The only soil in this unit is Sassafras sandy loam, 5 to 
10 percent slopes, moderately eroded. This soil is deep and 
well drained. In most places it has lost as much as 75 per- 
cent of its surface layer through sheet erosion. It is mod- 
erately permeable to water and air and has only moderate 
capacity to hold moisture available for plant use. This soil 
is naturally acid and requires additions of lime if it is to 
be farmed successfully. 

The soil in this unit is suited to all crops grown in the 
county if intensive practices are used for conserving soil 
and water. Practices that help to control erosion are grow- 
ing winter cover crops, use of plant residue, minimum 
tillage, stripcropping, use of crop rotations, or a combina- 
tion of these. Because slopes are complex, contour farming 
generally is not practical, but diversion terraces can be 
used in many places to divert concentrated water. Concen- 
trated water may form gullies unless waterways are sod- 
ded. Fertilizer is essential, though applications should be 
extended over a long period so as to prevent leaching. 


CAPABILITY UNIT ILle-13 


The only soil in this unit is Keyport loam, 5 to 10 per- 
cent slopes, moderately eroded. This moderately well 


drained, slowly permeable soil has a clayey subsoil 
through which water moves very slowly. This sot] is natu- 
rally acid, Lime is required if farming is to be successful. 

Where erosion is controlled, this soil is suited to most 
general farm crops grown in the county. Because the sub- 
soil is very slowly permeable and runoff is rapid, control of 
erosion is needed. Suitable practices for this control are 
use of winter cover crops, use of plant residue, minimum 
tillage, stripcropping, and rotating crops. Alfalfa and 
other deep-rooted crops are not grown on this soil, because 
the subsoil is tight and the soil is wet from seepage. Inter- 
ceptor tile is generally effective in draining this soil. 
Diversion terraces may be necessary in controlling erosion, 
but their use depends on the size of the area and the lay 
of the land. Sod crops increase permeability and improve 
soil structure. Additions of fertilizer are needed for 
maximum growth of crops. 


CAPABILITY UNIT HlIe-33 


The only soil in this unit is Downer loamy sand, 5 to 
10 percent slopes, moderately eroded. This well-drained 
soil has a thick surface layer and a thin sandy loam sub- 
soil, It has a low capacity for holding moisture that plants 
can use. In many places this soil has lost as much as 75 
percent of its surface layer through soil blowing and sheet 
erosion. This soil is naturally acid. Lime is required if 
farming is to be successful. 

Because this soil ts droughty, it is not well suited to most 
farm crops grown in the county. It is suited to early truck 
crops, however, 1f management is intensive, Practices are 
needed that increase the content of organic matter and help 
to control erosion. Such practices include growing cover 
crops and green-manure crops, use of plant residue, mini- 
mum tillage and contour farming where practical, strip- 
cropping if feasible, and use of diversion terraces to pre- 
vent concentrated water from forming gullies. Because 
fertilizer is leached easily, small amounts should be applied 
frequently. Supplemental irrigation is especially bene- 
ficial when the growing season is dry. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIIw-1 


This unit consists of level to gently sloping, somewhat 
poorly drained, deep Barclay soils that have a silt loam 
surface layer. In a few places these soils have lost: as much 
as 75 percent of the surface layer through sheet erosion. 
Excess water caused by slow surface runoff is the primary 
concern of management. These soils are naturally acid. 
Lime is required if farming is to be successful. 

The soils in this unit are well suited to all general farm 
crops grown in the county. Successful farming in nearly 
level areas, however, requires removal of excess surface 
water by use of shallow V-type ditches, bedding, plow fur- 
rows, land smoothing, or by a combination of these. In 
many places deep outlet ditches are needed to remove 
water from the shallow field drains. Where these soils are 
gently sloping, sheet erosion can be controlled by working 
across the slopes. Because these soils compact when they 
dry during summer, in some places root growth is limited 
and the movement of air and water through the soils is 
slowed. Management practices that. maintain tilth and soil 
structure also help to lessen compaction. These practices 
include growing cover crops, minimum tillage, use of crop 
residue, and especially use of sod crops in the rotations. 
These soils also are well suited to hay and pasture, but 
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grazing must be prohibited when the soils are wet. Crops 
on the soils in this unit respond well to large additions 


of fertilizer. 
CAPABILITY UNIT IfIw-6 


This unit consists of nearly level, poorly drained to very 
poorly drained, moderately permeable soils that have a 
fine sandy loam or sandy loam surface layer. These soils 
are in the Fallsington and Pocomoke series. They have 
a high water table through much of the year. In some 
areas crop growth has been increased by artificial drainage. 

If properly drained, these soils are suited to all gener: ral 
farm crops grown in the county. Tile lines or deep ‘ditches 
dug with a “dragline are needed to lower the high water 

table and to carry away excess water. Because ditchbanks 
may cave in, sod should be established on them as soon as 
possible after the ditches are dug. 

The Pocomoke soil contains a large amount of organic 
matter, Because this soil is black, it absorbs much sun- 

light and warms fairly early in spring. After it is drained, 
it is well suited to specialized crops, such as bulbous spring 
flowers. 

Because the soils in this unit are wet, working them 

early in spring is difficult. After they are drained, how- 
ever, these soils are easily tilled with light farm equip- 
ment. Winter cover crops improve soil tilth and generally 
allow plowing earlier in spring. Crops on these soils re- 
spond to fertilizer, but side dressing is needed during the 
growing period so ‘as to replace losses of fertilizer throu gh 
leaching. Because these soils are strongly acid or extremely 
acid, heavy applications of lime are needed to improve 
crop growth, 

CAPABILITY UNIT Iiw-7 

This unit consists of nearly level, poorly drained to very 
poorly drained soils that have a loam or silt loam surface 
layer, These soils belong to the Fallsington, Othello, Poco- 
moke, and Portsmouth series. They have a seasonal high 
water table and poor surface drainage. Except for the Po- 
comoke and Portsmouth soils, these soils warm very 
slowly. They are naturally acid. Lime is required if they 
are to be farmed successfully. 

If properly drained, these soils are suited to the gen- 
eral farm crops grown in the county. Surface drainage can 
be improved by V-type ditches, bedding, plow furrows, and 
land smoothing, or by a combination of these. Deeper 
ditches dug by a dragline are needed as outlets for the 
shallow ditches, and also to help lower the water table in 
spring or in other periods of excessive wetness. If crop 
residue is on these soils during spring, it retards drying. 
Rough plowing in fall is undesirable, because it leaves 
many pockets that water stands in and delays spring 
planting. The soils in this unit also ave well suited to water- 
tolerant hay and pasture crops. Crops on these soils re- 
spond well to additions of fertilizer. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIIw-9 


This unit consists of nearly level, poorly drained, very 
slowly permeable soils that have a loam or silt loam sur- 
face layer. These soils belong to the Elkton series. The 
subsoil normally is so dense that it 1s penetrated by mois- 
ture, air, and roots with difficulty. These soils are strongly 
acid, Lime is required if they are to be farmed successfully. 

If properly drained, the soils in this unit are suited to 
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the general farm crops grown in the county. Water-toler- 
ant, pasture and hay plants ¢ grow especially well. 

Surface drainage is a major concern in management be- 
cause these soils are nearly level and very slowly perme- 
able. Surface drainage, however, can be improved by dig- 
ging V-type ditches with a bulldozer, land smoothing (fig. 
15), plowing furrows, or by a combination of these. In 
many places deep ditches dug with a cdragline are needed 
to serve as outlets for the shallow drai ns. Tile lines do not 
function. properly on these soils. Grazing on these soils 
or working them with farm machinery when they are wet 
intensifies the dr ainage problem. 

If these soils are worked when w et, hard clods form. 
Also, these soils are compacted when they dry, but clod- 
diness and compactness can be lessened by planting sod 
crops so as to improve structure and tilth. By planting 
winter cover crops, the farmer can plow earlier in spring 
because these crops take in much moisture from the soil 
and. give it off into the air. But these soils warm slowly 
because they are light colored and reflect much heat from 
the sun. Use of crop residue may delay spring plowing 
because the residue slows evaporation of excess moisture, 
Plowing in fall delays spring plowing by leaving pockets 
in which water collects. Crops g erow well if fertilizer is 
added, and most of the added ‘fertilizer is used by the 
crops because little of it leaches. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Iilw-10 

The only soil in this unit is Klej loamy sand. This soil 
is nearly level, moderately well drained, and rapidly per- 
meable. It has a high water table during winter and 
spring. It is naturally acid and lime is required for good 
growth of most crops. 

Crops generally do not grow well on this soil. If crops 
are grown, drainage is needed, Tile lines and open clitches 
dug by a dr agline ¢ are suitable for drainage because water 
and air pass easily through this soil. Any management 
practice that increases content of organic matter is of bene- 
fit. Additions of fertilizer also are necessary if crops are 
to have satisfactory growth. Because fertilizer leaches 
rapidly, however, smal] amounts applied in frequent side 
dressings are needed throughout the growing season. In 
spring ‘machinery i is difficult to use on this soil because 
miring is likely. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IvVe-3 

This unit consists of deep to moderately deep, moder- 
ately sloping or strongly sloping soils that have a loam or 
silt loam surface layer. In some places all of the surface 
layer and part of the subsoil have been removed through 
sheet erosion. These soils belong to the Matapeake and 
Sassafras series. They are naturally acid. Lime is required 
if crops are to grow well. 

Because of their slopes and susceptibility to erosion, the 
soils in this unit are better suited to pasture, hay, and 
trees than to cultivated crops. If these soils are cultivated 
intensive management is needed. This management should 
provide diversion terraces, sod waterways, contour farm- 
ing, stripcropping, use of crop residue, and a long-term 
rotation that is made wp entirely of close-growing crops. 
Additions of fertilizer are needed for good growth of 
crops, though some of the fertilizer is carried downslope 
by runoff water if intensive management is not practiced. 
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* patti iilamce eut ee 


Figure 15—Land smoothing to provide surface drainage on poorly drained Elkton soils. These soils are in capability unit I1Jw-9. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVe-5 


This unit consists of deep, moderately sloping and 
strongly sloping Sassatras soils that have a sandy loam 
surface layer. In many areas all of the surface layer of 
these soils and as much as 75 percent of the subsoil have 
been removed through erosion. These soils are naturally 
acid. Lime is required if crops are to have satisfactory 
growth, 

The soils in this unit are better suited to hay and pasture 
than. to cultivated crops. Because they are subject to ero- 
sion, these soils should be cultivated as little as possible. 
If a cultivated crop is grown, it should be followed by 
winter grain and that by hay grown for several years. 
Other erosion control’ practices needed are the use of crop 
residue and of cover crops and contour farming where 
practical. In many places diversion. terraces are needed to 
carry away concentrated water safely. Before the diver- 
sion terraces are built, outlets and waterways should be 


shaped ancl well sodded. In the more severely eroded areas, 
these soils tend to be droughty. During dry weather in 
spring, seed germinates aa Some applied fertilizer 
can be expected to wash downslope where surface runoff 
is not controlled. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVw-6 


The only soil in this unit is Plummer loamy sand, a 
nearly level, poorly drained, rapidly permeable soil. This 
soil is hard to manage because it is kept wet by a high 
water table much of the year. It is very strongly acid. 
Lime is required if crops are grown. 

Under good management that includes drainage and 
additions of fertilizer, this soil can be used for most gen- 
eral crops common in the county, but these crops do not 
gvow very well. If suitable outlets are available, drainage 
can be by tile lines or by open ditches dug by a dragline. 
The banks of the ditches are likely to cave. After this soil 
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is drained, it tends to be droughty. Fertilizer should be 
applied in small amounts throughout the growing season 
so that not so much of it is leached from this soil. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVs-1 


The only soil in this unit is Galestown loamy sand, 0 to 5 
percent slopes. This soil is excessively drained and rapidly 
permeable. It does not hold moisture well for plant use. 
It is naturally acid, and additions of lime are required if 
crops are to be grown. 

This soil is not well suited to cultivated crops, because 
it is droughty. Some vegetables can be grown if this soil 
is irrigated and fertilizer is added. By growing cover 
crops and green-manure crops, soil blowing is controlled 
and the content of organic matter is increased. Also benefi- 
cial are use of plant residue and mulch tillage. Fertilizer 
should be applied in split applications because it is easily 
leached from this soil. Nitrogen is especially needed. This 
soll warms and can be worked early in spring, but it may 
become excessively hot in summer. Light farm equipment 
is suitable on this soil, and disking generally can take the 
place of plowing. 

CAPABILITY UNIT Vw-1 

The only soil in this unit is Othello silt loam, low. It isa 
nearly level, poorly drained soil that is flooded by salt 
water when tides are unusually high. 

This soil is intermittently salty and supports only salt- 
tolerant vegetation. The salt leaches out only during pe- 
riods of rainfall. In some places low dikes are constructed 
to prevent flooding, but such construction is expeusive and 
not feasible. Drainage also is not feasible, because the 
elevation of this soil is about that of sea level and remov- 
ing excess water may require the building of tide gates to 
prevent salt water from backing into the drainage ditches. 
Adapted grasses can be grown on this soil, but grazing 
should be limited. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIe-2 


The soils in this unit are mostly strongly sloping or 
severely eroded, or both. They are in the Keyport, Mata- 
peake, and Sassafras series. Steep land is also included in 
this unit. These soils are well drained in most places, but 
in some areas, especially at the lower parts of slopes, seep- 
age spots occur. These soils are naturally acid. Additions 
of lime are required if sod crops are to have good growth. 
In many places these soils have lost all of the surface layer 
and much of the subsoil through sheet and rill erosion. 

Because these soils are strongly sloping or steep and 
are susceptible to erosion, they are not suited to cultivated 
crops. They are suited to hay and pasture, as woodland, 
and as wildlife habitat. 

On the severely eroded soils, further damage can be 
prevented by building diversion terraces around the head 
of gullies. Before the diversion terraces are built, safe 
outlets for the water should be completed. In preparing 
pasture for reseeding, disking on the contour is needed. 
Good growth of pasture plants is insured by applying fer- 
tilizer. Pasture on these soils can be grazed early in spring, 
but overgrazing must be prevented. Operation of farm 
machinery is hazardous because of the slopes. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIw-1 


Only Mixed alluvial land is in this unit. This land is 
level and somewhat poorly drained to very poorly drained. 


Tt is frequently flooded by nearby streams. The water table 
is at or near the surface of this land most of the year. 
Mixed alluvial Jand is not suitable for cultivation, be- 
cause it is flooded frequently and the water table is high. 
Some cleared areas that are less wet than other areas can 
be improved by planting water-tolerant grasses. These 
areas can be grazed during dry periods. This land is better 
suited as woodland or as wildlife habitat than. as pasture. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIle-2 


The only soil in this unit is Keyport silty clay loam, 10 
to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded. The runoff on this 
soil is very rapid and carries away much of the surface 
layer where it is not protected by ground cover. Because 
slopes are moderately steep and erosion is likely, a protec- 
tive cover of trees is needed on this soil. If properly man- 
aged, this soil produces timber of good quality. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIIs-1 


The only soil in this unit is Galestown loamy sand, 5 to 
15 percent slopes. This soil is rapidly permeable and 
droughty. It is naturally acid and infertile. 

This soil is so droughty and steep that it is not suited to 
cultivated crops, hay, or pasture. It should remain wooded 
or be planted to trees. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIHIw-1 


Only Tidal marsh is in this unit, This marsh is not suit- 
able for farming, because it is too wet and salty. It gen- 
erally cannot be used for grazing, because it 1s too soft to 
support the weight of cattle. Most areas do not produce 
marsh hay. Tidal maash generally is excellent as wildlife 
habitat, for water-loving animals and fowl. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VITIs-2 


Only Coastal beaches are in this unit. These beaches 
border tidal creeks, rivers, and bays. Coastal beaches are 
not suitable for farming, because they are extremely 
droughty and are flooded by salt water during high tides. 
They are suited as recreational areas and as habitat for 
some forms of wildlife. 


Estimated yields 


Table 2 shows estimated average yields of the principal 
crops grown. on the tillable soils in Talbot County under 
two levels of management. Not suitable for crops and pas- 
ture and not included in table 2 are Borrow pits, Coastal 
beaches, Made Jand, Mixed alluvial land, Steep land, and 
Tidal marsh. Listed in columns A are estimated average 
yields of specified crops under management commonly 
practiced in the county. The yields listed in columns B are 
those expected under improved management. 

Common management 1s that practiced by most farmers 
in. the county. Under common management the farmer is 
likely to follow one or more of these bad practices. The 
soils are not properly limed, fertilizer is not applied in 
amounis needed for maximum yields, wet areas are not 
properly drained, and erosion control is inadequate. Many 
farmers do not use improved varieties of certified seed. 
Weeds, insects, and disease are not adequately controlled. 
Moisture-holding capacity and aeration are reduced be- 
cause the soil is compacted. On some fields tillage is not 
timely. The listed yields are averages obtained through a 
period of years in which there were wide ranges in climate, 
particularly in rainfall. 
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Tain 2.—Estimated average acre yields of specified crops under two levels of management 


[Yields in columns A are averages obtained under management commonly practiced in the county; those in columns B are averages under 
improved management. Absenee of a yield figure indicates that the crop is not commonly grown on the soil, that the soil is not suitable 
for the crop, or that no information is available upon which to base an estimate] 


Corn Soybeans Barley Rye Tall. grass 
pasture 
Soil 
A B A B A B A B A B 
Cow- Cow- 
acreé- acre- 
Bu. Bu. Bu. Bu. Bu. Bu. Bu. Bu. days 1 days } 
Barclay silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes_.._------------------- 55 105 19 36 25 47 17 32 80 145 
Barclay silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, moderately eroded_--- 55 115 20 38 25 47 18 34 80 150 
Downer loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes__~---------------- 45 115 17 40 22 57 15 36 60 150 
Downer loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, moderately eroded__ 45 110 16 40 21 54 14: 36 60 145 
Downer loamy sand, 5 to 10 percent slopes, moderately eroded__ 40 100 15 38 19 48 13 34 50 135 
Elkton loam 3.02. 0ccces tee acosc oe actin s Sebo eee 50 95 16 25 23 40 15 27 70 125 
Blkton silt loam_...----_____-------------~--------------- 50 95 16 25 23 40 15 27 70 125 
Fallsington sandy loam___...------------------------------ 50 95 18 34 24 45 16 31 70 135 
Fallsington fine sandy loam_._..--------------------------- 50 95 18 34 24 45 16 31 70 135 
Fallsington loam______._---------------------------------- 50 95 18 34 24 45 16 31 70 135 
Galestown loamy sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes__...------------ 35 90 14 25 18 40 13 25 40 120 
Galestown loamy sand, 5 to 15 percent slopes....-.----------- 30 85 13 23 7 36 12 23 30 115 
Keyport loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes...-.-------------------- 55 110 20 38 26 49 18 34 75 145 
Keyport loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, moderately eroded---_--- 55 115 20 38 25 48 18 34, 75 155 
Keyport loam, 5 to 10 percent slopes, moderately eroded_----- 55 115 20 38 25 48 18 34 75 155 
Keyport loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes_-._.------------------|----=-|------|---=--|------|---x2-|----2-|----5-]---37- 70 130 
Keyport silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes___.----------------- 55 110 20 38 26 49 18 34 75 145 
Keyport silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, moderately eroded --_- 55 115 20 38 25 48 18 34 75 155 
Keyport silty clay loam, 5 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded_|______|-~----|------|------|------|------|------]------ 65 135 
Keyport silty clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
OrOU Od wc Jo ete we eee eee te ke Se Atlee ee leee epee ese |---~~-]----~-|-~--=-|----=-|---z-- 50 115 
Klej loamy sand_..__-.----------------------------------- 35 90 14, 87 19 48 13 33 55 135 
Matapeake loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes__-..----------------- 70 135 25 40 33 62 22 36 90 170 
Matapeake loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, moderately eroded_.--- 65 130 24 40 31 60 22 36 85, 165 
Matapeake loam, 5 to 10 percent slopes, moderately eroded-.-- 60 120 23 40 30 58 21 36 80 160 
Matapeake loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes__--.--------------- 60 120 23 40 30 58 21 36 75 150 
Matapeake silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 70 135 25 40 33 62 22 36 90 170 
Matapeake silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, moderately eroded__ 65 130 24, 40 31 60 22 36 85 165 
Matapeake silt loam, 5 to 10 percent slopes, moderately eroded- 60 120 23 40 30 58 21 36 80 160 
Matapeake silt loam, 5 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded- - - 55 115 20 40 26 53 18 36 75 150 
Matapeake silt loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded__|___.--|------|------|------|---=--|---2=-]---z--|---35- 80 145 
Mattapex loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes_---_..----------------- 60 120 23 40 29 56 21 36 85 160 
Mattapex loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, moderately eroded. __.-- 60 125 23 40 28 55 21 36 85 170 
Mattapex silt loani, 0 to 2 percent slopes___-_--------------- 60 120 23 40 29 56 21 36 85 170 
Mattapex silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, moderately eroded_-- 60 125 23 40 28 55 21 36 85 170 
Othello silt loum_..-_---------------~----~+-------------++- 55 105 19 36 25 47 17 32 80 145 
Othello silt loam, low__.------------------------- ! 180 
Plummer loamy sand_____--------------------------------- 85 
Pocomoke sandy loam__..--------------------------------- 135 
Pocomowe loans. oos6s nadie cede cece essen Stee weer Rees al 135 
Portsmouth silt loam__.....-.------------------+----------- 145 
Sassafras sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes : i 160 
Sassafras sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, moderately eroded - 60 120 23 40 30 58 21 36 80 155 
Sassafras sandy loam, 5 to 10 percent slopes, moderately 
Groded 322s eos doe esse hoe ee aS seee eee ee eee 60 115 22 40 28 55 20 36 80 150 
Sassafras sandy loam, 5 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded_-- 55 110 20 38 26 49 18 34 75 140 
Sassafras sandy loam, 10 to 15 pereent slopes. _~.------------ 60 110 21 39 27 51 19 35 80 145 
Sassafras sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded -__|..-._-|------|------|------]----=-|---==-|-~-z5-|---37- 70 130 
Sassafras fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes......--------- 65 130 25 40 33 62 22 36 85 165 
Sassafras fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded vue en oe bets eee ed ee botsewe tesa tae ge ees Ss 60 | 125 24 40 31 60 21 36 80 160 
Sassafras loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. ____----_-------------- 65 130 25 40 33 62 22 36 85 165 
Sassafras loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, moderately eroded... _--- 60 125 24 40 31 60 21 36 80 160 
Sassafras loam, 5 to 10 percent slopes, moderately eroded_____- 60 120 23 40 29 57 20 36 80 155 
Sassafras loam, 5 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded_.---..-- 55 115 21 38 27 51 18 34 75 145 
Woodstown sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. -..--..-------- 55 110 22 40 29 54 20 36 80 150 
Woodstown sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded. ty ws Bence sou ee sete been te es Bees SS 60 115 23 40 30 57 21 36 85 160 
Woodstown fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes__~---------- 55 110 22 40 29 54 20 36 80 150 
Woodstown loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes____.----------------- 55 110 22 40 29 54 20 36 85 150 
Woodstown loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, moderately eroded. -- 60 115 23 40 30 57 21 36 85 160 


1 Cow-acre-days is a term used to express the carrying capacity 
of pasture. It is the number of animal units carried per acre multi- 
plied by the number of days the pasture is grazed during a grazing 


season without injury to the sod. An acre of pasture that provides 
30 days of grazing for two cows has a carrying capacity of 60 
cow-acre-days. 
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In improved management, or that expected to produce 
the yields listed in columns B, these practices are 
followed— 

1. Fertilizer and lime are applied according to the 
needs indicated by soil tests. 

2, Weeds, insects, and disease are controlled by the 
most practical means, 

3. Certified seed of proven varieties that has been 
treated for fungus and disease is seeded at rates 
suited to the crops and the soil. 

4, Suitable methods of plowing, preparing the seed- 
bed, and cultivating are used, but tillage is kept 
to & minimum. 

5. Rotations of adequate length and cover crops are 
used that help control weeds, that improve tilth 
and moisture-holding capacity, and that help con- 
trol disease, reduce erosion, and maintain content 
of organic matter. 

6. Use of contour tillage, stripcropping, diversion 
terraces, grassed waterways, or similar practices 
that help control erosion, that lessen runoff of 
usable water, and that increase moisture retention 
of the soil. 

7. Adequate drainage is installed on wet soils so as 
to prevent flooding of crops, to improve aeration, 
and to lower the water table. 


The yields in columns B were jointly estimated b 
agronomists of the University of Maryland and soil sci- 
entists of the Soil Conservation Service. Yields of corn 
were estimated on the basis of data from a corn-soil yield 
study made during the period 1960-64 in Talbot County. 
Other basic data used in making the estimates in table 12 
were market records and miscellaneous publications issued 
by the Department of Agricultural Economics, University 
of Maryland, Agricultural Experiment Station. 

The estimated yields shown in columns B are not pre- 
sumed to be the maximum attainable. They are goals that 
are practical for most farmers to reach through a number 
of years of cropping under varying conditions and better 
than average management. Many soils in the county can 
produce more than 150 bushels of corn per acre, Yields 
of more than 200 bushels per acre have been recorded for 
the Matapeake soils. Yields vary from year to year, de- 
pending on management, weather, insects, disease, and the 
like. 


Use of Soils as Woodland ” 


Practically all of Talbot County, except marshland, 
originally was forested, but no virgin forests and few 
original trees remain, The soils were cleared early so that 
they could be farmed, The trees were burned, or they were 
sold for lumber, to make charcoal, or to be used ag fuel. 

According to the U.S. Forest: Service, about 48,700 acres, 
or about 27 percent of the county, remained wooded in 
1964. Except for small State and Federal holdings, this 
woodland 1s owned privately. The largest part of it is 
covered by mixed loblolly pine and white oak. 


* Prepared with the assistance of ApNA R. Bonn, chief of forest 
management, Maryland Department of Forests and Parks, and 
Srias Lirrie, research forester, Northeastern Forest Wxperiment 
Station, U.S. Forest Service. 


Loblelly pine is the most important tree in the county, 
because it grows rapidly and can be readily sold for use 
as poles, piling, and pulpwood, and for use in building 
construction and in making baskets and crates. In the 
rest of the woodland in the county, the trees are mixed 
hardwoods, consisting of oaks, tulip-poplar, sweetgum, 
blackgum, red maples, hickory, beech, ash, and sycamore. 
Of these trees, the logs of tulip-poplar, sweetgum, and of 
some red maple, sycamore, and beech trees are in demand 
for making baskets and crates. Also, a small quantity of 
these trees is sold for use in general construction. Furni- 
ture is made from some of the better grades of tulip- 
poplar. Red oak and white oak are used for furniture, 
flooring, paneling, and for boat and construction timber. 
Some of the well-formed white oak trees are used for 
pilmg. Loblolly pine and some of the hardwoods are 
chipped at sawmills in the county to be made into paper 
pulp. Sawdust, shavings, bark, and other byproducts of 
sawmills are used for the bedding of poultry. 


Woodland suitability groups 


Just as soils were placed in capability units according to 
their suitability for crops and pasture, they are grouped 
according to suitability for woodland. Each woodland 
suitability group is made up of soils that produce similar 
kinds of wood crops, that require similar practices to con- 
serve soil and moisture, and that have similar potential 
productivity for trees. 

In this subsection the woodland suitability groups of 
Talbot County are described. The description of each 
group names the soil series represented in the group, but 
this coes not mean that all the soils in the series mapped 
in the county are in the group. The woodland group clas- 
sification of any given soil in the county can be found by 
referring to the “Guide to Mapping Units” at the back 
of this soil survey. Terms used in the descriptions of these 
groups require explanation. 

The potential productivity of soils for trees is measured 
by site index. The site index is the average height, in feet, 
of dominant trees in a stand 50 years of age. If the site 
index of loblolly pine, for example, is said to be 70 on a 
given soil, the statement means that the dominant trees 
in the stand of loblolly pine on the given soil have an aver- 
age height of 70 feet when the trees are 50 years of age. 
Because loblolly pine is the most important species grown 
on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, the site index of this 
tree has been determined by taking measurements at a 
fairly large number of sites on some soils. 

The site indexes for loblolly pine given in this soil sur- 
vey were taken from results of studies made at sites along 
the Coastal Plain of Maryland, Delaware, and Virginia. 
These sites are in many counties, including Talbot. On 
some soils trees were measured on a fairly large number of 
sites,“ but on other soils only a few suitable sites were 
available where the stand of loblolly pine was fully 
stocked. Measurements were not taken on some soils, but 
the site index was estimated as about that of soils having 
similar characteristics. 

Data on site index not so complete as data collected for 
loblolly pine have been collected for various kinds of hard- 
woods that grow on the soils of Maryland and on similar 
soils in surrounding States. 

Species priority indicates for each woodland group the 
kinds of trees that should be favored in management and 
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is given in order of priority of the trees, This information 
is important in planning methods of thinning, weeding, 


and planting. Species priority is based on the site indexes. 


of individual species, though species adaptation and the 
expected commercial value also are considered. 

Seedling mortality refers to the percentage of naturally 
occurring or planted tree seedlings that die because of 
adverse characteristics of the soils, Assumed for planted 
seedlings are use of healthy stock, site preparation, and 
proper planting, and for naturally occurring seedlings, 
an adequate supply of seed. A normal environment is as- 
sumed for both natural and planted seedlings. Seedling 


mortality is rated sdight if the losses expected ave not more 


than 25 percent of the planted stock and restocking from 
initial planting is satisfactory. Ordinarily, some natural 
regeneration takes place. Mortality is rated moderate if 
expected losses from the influences of the soil are between 
25 and 50 percent. Natural regeneration cannot be relied 
upon for adequate and immediate restocking. Seedling 
mortality is severe where expected losses from the influ- 
ences of the soil ave more than 50 percent of planted stock 
and natural regeneration cannot be relied on. To insure 
adequate and immediate restocking in formerly cultivated 
fields and in woodland, seedbeds must be specially prepared 
and superior methods of planting used. Also, considerable 
replanting is expected. 

Plant competition refers to the degree that undesirable 
species invade woodland and thus compete with desirable 
trees. Each woodland group is rated on the basis of en- 
croachment from brush, transition to less desirable species, 
and other undesirable plant competition. Plant competi- 
tion is slight if invasion by undesirable species does not 
impede natural regeneration and growth of desired trees. 
Competition is moderate if it does not prevent establish- 
ment of an adequate stand of the desired species, though 
initial growth of the trees may be slowed. Site preparation 
is not essential. Plant competition is severe where natural 
regeneration cannot be relied upon to provide adequate 
restocking of the desired species. In these places special 
management and special site preparation are necessary, 1s 
is management that provides controlled burning, spraying 
with chemicals, girdling, disking, or similar practices. 

Equipment limitation 1s a hazard that results from soil 
characteristics and topographic features, such as drainage 
and slope, that restrict or prohibit the use of equipment 
commonly used in harvesting trees. The limitation may be 
seasonal or year long. Limitation is séght if the soil or 
topography is such that the type of equipment and the 
time of year the equipment is used are not restricted. 
Slopes are less than 10 percent. Equipment limitation is 
moderate if the kinds of soil ave such that the type of 
equipment is only moderately limited. Wetness may limit 
use of equipment seasonably. Where slopes limit use of 
equipment, they generally range from 10 to 15 percent. 
Some damage to tree roots is expected. Where limitation 
is severe, the kinds of soil are such that the type of suit- 
able equipment is limited. Also, because of excess water, 
the use of this equipment is restricted for a period of more 
than 3 months. Use of equipment causes serious damage 
to tree roots and to soil structure and stability. Steep 
slopes limit use of equipment in places. 

Erosion hazard is the susceptibility of a soil to erosion. 
This hazard is rated sdight if the kind of soil and the slope 
are such that little or no erosion occurs in areas having 


little cover, or during periods of intense rainfall. The haz- 
ard is moderate if some erosion occurs during periods of 
intense rainfall in areas not adequately covered by vegeta- 
tion. Erosion hazard is severe, it the loss of soil is severe 
during periods of intense rainfall and if there is some loss 
when rainfall is moderate. ! 

Windthrow hazard is rated according to soil character- 
istics that influence the development of tree roots, as this 
development affects the resistance of trees to uprooting by 
wind. Information on this hazard is provided by observ- 
ing the damage to stands that, on different kinds of soil, 
is caused by wind of varying velocities. This rating is im- 
portant in determining a suitable density of stands that 
can be obtained by thinnings, release cuttings, regenera- 
tion, and harvest cuttings. Windthrow hazard. is slight 
on soils in which root development of the desired species 
is sufficient to prevent windthrow of trees exposed to nor- 
mal wind. Individual trees are expected to remain stand- 
ing where surrounding trees are harvested on all sides. 
The hazard is moderate where root development of the 
desired species provides adequate stability, except during 
periods when wetness is excessive and wind velocity is 
greatest, The rating is severe for soils in which rooting is 
not deep enough to anchor the trees adequately, and indi- 
vidual trees are blown over if surrounding ones are har- 
vested. The water table or a dense, restrictive layer may 
limit the depth of rooting. 

Assistance in the management of woodland can be ob- 
tained, without cost, from the assistant district forester, 
Maryland Department of Forests and Parks, at Cam- 
bridge. Ele may be reached clirectly or through the Talbot 
Soil Conservation District or the county agent. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP L 


This group consists of deep, well-drained, level to gently 
sloping silt loams, loams, sandy loams, and loamy sands 
that are moderately permeable. These soils are in the 
Downer, Matapeake, and Sassafras series. Most of them 
retain moisture well and readily release it to trees. 

The soils in this group occupy about 44,323 acres, or 24.7 
percent of the county. 

Except for the Downer soils, the soils in this group have 
about the same suitability for pine or hardwood trees. The 
Downer soils are not so well suited to hardwoods, espe- 
cially yellow-poplar, as are the Sassafras and Matapeake 
soils, because the Downer soils do not retain moisture as 
well. The Sassafras loams and the Matapeake soils are 
excellent for establishing black walnut, a tree of high 
value. 

The following trees and their site indexes are listed in 
order of species priority: Loblolly pine, 75-84; mixed 
oaks, 65-80; and tulip-poplar, 75-90. Shortleaf pine and 
Virginia pine also are suitable trees for the soils of this 
group. 

These soils have few or no limitations to woodland man- 
agement, except that plant competition may be moderate, 
particularly in young stands of conifers where treetops 
have not closed over enough to shade out competing plants 
and shrubs. Seedling mortality, equipment limitations, 
erosion, and windthrow are only slight hazards. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 2 


This group consists of deep, well-drained soils that have 
a silt loam, loam, loamy sand, or sandy loam surface layer 
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and ave moderately permeable. These soils are in the 
Downer, Matapeake, and Sassafras series. ‘They normally 
occur on each side of tidewater and intermittent streams. 
Slopes range from 5 to 15 percent. Much moisture is gen- 
erally available to trees because water seeps in from higher 
surrounding areas. 

The soils in this group occupy about 4,162 acres, or 2.3 
percent of the county. 

The Downer soils of this group have a loose loamy sand 
surface layer and a thin sandy toa subsoil that is more 
droughty and dries more quickly than the subsoil of the 
other soils in this group. Consequently, loblolly pine 
should be favored at the top of the slope and hardwoods 
at the base. The hardwoods need the additional moisture 
that seeps in at the base of the slopes. 

The following trees and their site indexes are listed in 
order of species priority: Yellow-poplar, 80-100; lob- 
lolly pine, 75-84; and mixed oaks, 70-85. 

Because the moisture content, is generally good, the soils 
of this group are well suited to yellow-poplar, to other 
hardwoods, and to loblolly pine. The soils in this group 
produce an average of about 11,500 board feet per acre of 
loblolly pine in 50 years. The Matapeake and Sassafras 
soils of this group are well suited to black walnut. 

Because slopes are strong in places, use of some logging 
equipment is moderately limited. This limitation is not 
severe, because the slopes are so short. The stronger slopes 


also account for a moderate to severe seedling mortality, 
especially on slopes facing the south. Here the soils dry 
much. quicker than soils on slopes facing north and are 
subject to more freezing and thawing that uproot seed- 
lings. In other places seedling mortality is slight. In the 
older well-established stands, erosion is of little concern. 
Erosion, however, is a moderate hazard on washed-out 
logging roads, and gullying may be severe in young stands 
or where woodland is cut over. Other plants compete mod- 
erately with conifers but only siighily with hardwoods. 
Equipment limitations and the hazard of windthrow are 
slight. 
WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 3 

This group consists of moderately well drained to some- 
what poorly drained soils that have a loamy sand, sandy 
loam, fine sandy loam, loam, or silt loam surface layer 
and 2 moderately permeable subsoil. These soils are in the 
Barclay, Klej, and Woodstown series. Most of them are 
level to nearly level, and the rest are gently sloping. Also, 
most of these soils have a high water table. If dug when 
wet, the soils in this group crumble easily. 

This group of soils occupies about 23,967 acres, or 13.5 
percent of the county. 

These soils are well suited to loblolly pine (fig. 16). 
Studies made in New Jersey (5) show that yellow-poplar 
grows better on the finer textured silt loams than on the 
coarser textured soils. The Klej soil, however, is sandy, is 


Figure 16.—A young stand of loblolly pine on a Barclay silt loam. The trees are expected to reach an average height of about 85 feet 
at 50 years of age. 
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poorly suited to most hardwoods, and should be used for 
pines. 

Site indexes are listed for the following trees in order 
of species priority: Loblolly pine, 80-90; sweetgum, 
75-90; yellow-poplar, 80-105 ; and mixed oaks, 75-90. Vir- 
ginia pine also is a suitable tree for the soils in this group. 

Plant competition generally is only moderate on these 
soils because moisture is readily available to trees. After 
trees are harvested, however, competition may increase 
because sunlight can then get through to the competing 
plants. Plant competition with conifers is particularly 
severe in young stands where treetops have not closed over 
enough to shade out competing plants. Equipment limita- 
tions are severe because during winter and spring the 
water is high and water stands in the woods. Planking, 
or matting, the logging roads is advisable for preventing 
the miring of logging equipment and the cutting of deep 
ruts. Seedling mortality, erosion, and windthrow are only 
slight hazards on these soils. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 4 


This group consists of moderately well drained to some- 
what poorly drained loams and silt loams that are in the 
Keyport and Mattapex series, These soils, especially the 
Keyport, have a compact, slowly permeable subsoil, 
through which water, air, and the larger roots of trees 
penetrate with difficulty. These soils have slopes of 0 to 
5 percent, 

The soils in this group occupy about 30,563 acres, or 
17.2 percent of the county. 

Because the subsoil in Keyport soils is compact, loblolly 
pine grows slowly on these soils. Keyport soils produce 
about 9,000 board feet: per acre of this tree in 50 years. 
Large roots generally cannot penetrate Keyport soils be- 
low a depth of about 18 inches, though some fine roots 
grow through natural cracks and reach deeper into the 
soil (fig. 17). The Mattapex soils in this group produce 
good stands of loblolly pine and are well suited to some 
kinds of hardwoods, mainly mixed oak and sweetgum. The 
soils in this group that border tidal waters, however, are 
not well suited to most trees, because high winds are dam- 
aging and salt water floods these soils during unusually 
high tides. 

Site indexes are listed for the following trees in order 
of species priority: Loblolly pine, 75-84; mixed oaks, 60- 
80; and sweeteum, 60-80. 

Equipment limitations generally are moderate hazards 
on the soils in this group. Windthrow hazard is slight. 
Plant competition is moderate except in young stands of 
conifers where it may be severe. Use of logging equipment 
is difficult only during the wettest parts of winter and 
spring. Seedling mortality and erosion are only slight haz- 
ards on the soils in this group. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 5 

This group consists of poorly drained and very poorly 
drained soils that have a sandy loam, fine sandy loam, 
loam, or silt loam surface layer. These soils are in the Elk- 
ton, Fallsington, Pocomoke, and Portsmouth series. Their 
subsoil is clayey and slowly permeable or is sandy and 
moderately permeable, These soils occupy large areas and 
have slopes that are not more than 2 percent. 

The soils in this group occupy about 35,434 acres, or 19.8 
percent of the county. 


Figure 17.—Stubby roots of a loblolly pine have had difficulty 
penetrating the compact subsoil of a Keyport silt loam. 


The soils in this group have about the same suitability 
for pine or hardwood trees, except for the Elkton soils on 
which hardwoods grow poorly. In 50 years most soils of 
this group produce about 14,000 board feet: of loblolly pine 
per acre. The Elkton soils may produce less. A study made 
in New Jersey (6) shows that sweetgum grows poorly on 
Fallsington soils and reaches only a height of 58-64. feet in 
50 years. 

Site indexes are listed for the following trees in order of 
species priority: Loblolly pine, 85-95; mixed oaks, 60- 
85; and sweetgum, 55-85, 

Equipment limitation on these soils is severe, especially 
during winter and spring when the seasonal water table 
is high. During these wet periods, equipment mires easily, 
but logging roads can be planked to prevent the miring 
of equipment and the rutting of roads. Woody shrubs and 
low-value hardwoods compete severely with the seedlings 
of loblolly pine. Plant competition is moderate for hard- 
woods but is severe for conifers, Seedling mortality, ero- 
sion, and windthrow are slight hazards on the soils in this 


group. 
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WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 6 


The only soils in this group are Othello silt loam and 
Plummer loamy sand. These soils are poorly drained. The 
subsoil in the Othello soil contains more silt and clay than 
the comparable layer in the Plummer soil and is moder- 
ately permeable. The Plummer soil is rapidly permeable. 
Both soils occur in small depressions throughout the east- 
ern part of the county and on broad level areas in the west- 
ern part. 

The soils in this group occupy about 16,406 acres, or 9.3 
percent of the county. 

These soils have a high water table and are excessively 
wet during most of the year. They are well suited to lob- 
lolly pine, but seedlings have difficulty establishing them- 
selves because of wetness. In 50 years these soils produce 
about 11,500 board feet of loblolly pine per acre. Hard- 
woods grow poorly on the soils in this group. 


Site indexes are listed for the following trees in order 
of species priority: Loblolly pine, 75-84; mixed oaks, 60- 
75; and sweetgum, 60-75. 

Because of the high water table and excessive wetness 
during most of the year, use of equipment is severely lim- 
ited. During the wet periods, equipment mires easily, but 
logging roads can be planked to prevent the miring of 
equipment and the rutting of roads (fig. 18). Undesirable 
plants compete severely with young conifers. Competition 
against hardwoods is only moderate. Seedling mortality, 
erosion, and windthrow are only slight hazards. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 7 


This group consist of moderately well drained or well 
drained, moderately sloping to strongly sloping soils that 
generally are moderately permeable. Most of these soils 
ave severely eroded and have a sandy clay loam or silty 


Figure 18.—A temporary plank, or mat, logging road constructed on poorly drained Othello silt loam so as to prevent the miring of 
equipment and rutting of the surface. 
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clay loam subsoil. Slopes are short and range from 5 to 
15 percent. These soils are in the Keyport, Matapeake, and 
Sassafras series. 

The soils in this group occupy 7,082 acres, or 3.8 percent 
of the county. Little of this acreage is wooded, but planting 
trees is advisable because crops grow poorly on the soils 
in this group. 

These soils produce an average of about 6,500 board feet 
per acre of salable loblolly in 50 years. Virginia pine also 
can be grown on these soils. Trees grow more slowly on the 
Keyport soils than on the other soils in this group because 
Keyport soils are more slowly permeable, are very com- 
pact, and are only moderately well drained. 

On the soils in this group erosion is a severe hazard until 
the trees have grown large enough to provide adequate 
protection. Equipment limitations are moderate but in- 
crease as slope increases. Windthrow and seedling mor- 
tality generally are moderate, but seedling mortality is 
somewhat higher on the Keyport soils than on the other 
soils in this group. Because nearly all native plants grow 
slowly on the soils in this group, plant competition is only 
a slight hazard. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 8 

This group consists of excessively drained, loose loamy 
sands underlain by strata of sand. These soils are in the 
Galestown series. They do not hold moisture well for plant 
use. Slopes range from 0 to 15 percent. 

The soils in this group occupy about 708 acres, or 0.4 
percent of the county 

Although the soils in this group are droughty, they are 
well suited to loblolly pine. In 50 years an average of about 
11,500 board feet per acre of this tree is produced. These 
soils also are suited to shortleaf pine and Virginia pine 
but are very poorly suited to hardwoods. 

Seedling mortality is moderate because these soils are 
dry and, when exposed to the sun, hot. Dryness also causes 
poor seed germination. Equipment limitations generally 
are moderate because these soils are loose. Little erosion 
occurs, however, as a result of logging operations on cut- 
over or newly planted woods. Plant competition and wind- 
throw are only slight hazards on the soils in this group. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 9 


Only Steep land is in this group. Its slopes are steep to 
very steep and relatively short. At the top of the slope the 
soil material is generally well drained, but seepage occurs 
downslope and increases as slope increases. Near the base 
of a slope the soil material is moderately well drained. to 
somewhat poorly drained. 

Steep land occupies about 2,235 acres, or 1.2 percent of 
the acreage of the county. 

Nearly all of the land in this group is forested. Many 
areas have stands of yellow-poplar and other hardwoods of 
good quality. At the top of slopes where the soil material 
is driest, it is feasible to plant shortleaf pine or Virginia 
pine, but on the lower slopes hardwoods grow better and 
become more salable timber. 

Site indexes are listed for the following trees in order of 
species priority: Yellow-poplar, 80-90; loblolly pine, 
75-84; and mixed oaks 70-80. Shortleaf pine and Vir- 
ginia pine also are suitable on Steep land. 

Limitations for use of equipment on the land in this 
group are severe because slopes are steep or very steep. 


Erosion, also a severe hazard, is most severe where logging 
or skidding exposes soil material, but erosion can be Jess- 
ened by felling most trees upslope. Windthrow and. plant 
competition are moderate hazards for conifers. Seedling 
mortality and plant competition with hardwoods are only 
slight hazards. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 10 


The only soil in this group is Othello silt loam, low. 
This level, poorly drained soil occurs in low areas that 
border marshes, creeks, and rivers. It is flooded by salt 
water during unusually high tides. 

This soil occupies about 1,470 acres, or 0.8 percent of 
Talbot County. 

This soil is very poorly suited to trees because large 
amounts of salt are deposited by unusually high tides. This 
soil produces less than 4,000 board feet per acre of loblolly 
pine in 50 years. 

On. this soil seedling mortality is severe because of the 
flooding. Xquipment limitations also are severe during the 
wet winter and spring and after the high tides. Plant com- 
petition generally is slight but is moderate where the trees 
are so far apart that competing plants are not shaded. Com- 
peting plants are mainly greenbrier, poison ivy, and high 
tide bush. Windthrow is only a slight hazard on this soil. 
There is no hazard of erosion. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 11 


This group consists only of Mixed alluvial land. This 
land is made up of silt, sand, and fine sand that were 
eroded from surrounding higher ground and recently de- 
posited along perennial and intermittent streams. ‘hese 
streams overfiow during heavy rains and flood this land. 
Moisture content of the soil material varies greatly. 

Mixed alluvial land occupies about 4,898 acres, or 2.7 
percent of the county. About two-thirds of this acreage is 
well suited to salable hardwoods, but the rest is not suited 
to salable trees of any kind. 

At the upper ends of watersheds, Mixed alluvial land 
is least wet and is well suited to sweetgum, tulip-poplar, 
and other salable hardwoods, Farther down the watershed, 
however, this land is similar to fresh-water swamp and 
supports red maple, sweetbay, willow oak, ash, willow, 
and other water-tolerant trees that are of little commercial 
value. 

Site indexes are listed for the following trees in order 
of species priority: Sweetgum, 75-90; tulip-poplar, 75- 
100; and loblolly pine, 80-95. 

Plant competition is severe against conifers and mod- 
erate against hardwoods. Because of excess water, equip- 
ment limitations also are severe. Seedling mortality gen- 
erally is moderate. The hazards of windthrow and erosion 
are slight. Mixed alluvial land is subject to scouring dur- 


ing floods. 
zs WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 12 


This group consists of Borrow pits, Coastal beaches, 
Made land, and Tidal marsh. These land types are not 
suited to salable trees, but trees may be planted for pro- 
tective cover. 

In Talbot County this group covers 7,322 acres, or about 
4.0 percent of the county. 

Loblolly pine is better suited to these land types than 
are other trees. It may reach a height of as much as 50 feet 
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in some places, but its height varies greatly, Tidal marsh 
is too salty for trees to grow. 


Use of Soils for Wildlife 


Wildlife in Talbot County is abundant and is of three 
major kinds—open-land wildlife, woodland wildlife, and 
wetland wildlife. About 57 percent of the land area of the 
county is potentially well suited to open-land wildlife. 
Open-land wildlife includes rabbits, some deer, and quail 
and other upland game birds. Nearly 90 percent of the land 
is potentially well suited to woodland wildlife. Woodland 
wildlife includes deer, squirrel, and woodcock and other 
birds. About 30 percent of the land is potentially well 
suited to wetland wildlife, which includes raccoon, musk- 
rat, and rails, ducks, geese, and other waterfowl. The 
migratory Canada geese are especially important. 

Tn addition to the land area, the county has about 495 
miles of shoreline along the rivers of the county and the 
Chesapeake Bay that are also important to wildlife (4). 
The shoreline of Talbot County is longer than that of any 
county in Maryland, This shoreline is generally narrow 
but continuous; it consists of the areas between normal 
high tide and normal low tide. Generally these areas have 
very little or no vegetation, but growing abundantly in a 
few areas are such plants as widgeongrass, sugo pondweed, 
claspingleaf pondweed, and pygmy spikerush. 

When the tide is low, shores are important feeding 
grounds for some kinds of waterfowl and shore birds and 
for mammals, especially raccoons. Any kind of pollution, 
such as that caused by insecticides and herbicides, damages 
these feeding grounds. Damage also is caused by shore 
erosion and ‘by deposition of soil material washed from 
the uplands. Material washed from the uplands, however, 
and from the marshes as well, supplies food for many kinds 
of aquatic life. Fish and crabs are plentiful in the Chesa- 
peake Bay, in estuaries, and in the larger rivers of the 
county. These waters provide recreation for many sport 
fishermen and hunters. 

Table 8 lists the soils of the county and rates their suit- 
ability for eight elements of wildlife habitat and for three 
classes, or kinds, of wildlife. In that table the soils are 
rated good, or above average; fair, or average; poor, OF 
below average, or not suited. 

Evements or Warts Hasrrar.—The elements of wild- 
life habitat are discussed in the following paragraphs. 

Grain and seed crops include corn, sorghum, millet, soy- 
beans, buckwheat, cowpeas, wheat, oats, rye, barley, and 
other crops that produce grain or grainhike seeds used. by 
wildlife. 

Grasses and legumes include lespedezas, alfalfa, alsike 
clover, Ladino clover, red clover, tall fescue, bromegrass, 
bluegrass, and timothy. All of these are commonly planted 
for forage but also are valuable for wildlife. 

Wild herbaceous upland plants consist of native annual 
or other herbaceous plants that commonly grow in upland 
areas. Included are panicgrass and other native grasses, 
partridgepea, beggartick, lespedezas, and other native 
herbs that wildlife use for food and cover. 

Hardwood woody plants are trees and shrubs that grow 
vigorously and produce heavy crops of seed or fruit. They 
are established naturally or are planted. Among these 
plants are sumac, dogwood, persimmon, sassafras, hazel- 


nut, lespedezas, multiflora rose, autumn-olive, wild cherry, 
various kinds of oak and hickory, bayberry, blueberry, 
huckleberry, highbush cranberry, blackshaw, sweetgum, 
and holly. 

Coniferous woody plants are coniferous trees and shrubs 
that are native or are planted. Examples are Virginia, lob- 
lolly, shortleaf, red, Scotch, and pond pines, Norway 
spruce, redcedar, and Atlantic white-cedar. The rating is 
based on whether young trees grow slowly and develop 
dense foliage, not on the size of mature plants. 

Wetland food and cover plants are plants that provide 
food and cover for waterfowl and furbearing animals. 
They include smartweed, wildrice, barnyardgrass, wild 
millet, bulrush, pondweed, duckweed, arrow-arum, pick- 
erelweed, waterwillow, cattail, and various sedges. 

Shallow water developments are impoundments in 
which shallow water can. be maintained at a desired level. 
The water level is generally maintained by surface runoff, 
by use of reservoir ponds at a higher elevation, or by con- 
trolling tidewater. 

Excavated ponds are dug-out ponds that depend on 
ground water, not runoff. The water level in these ponds 
normally fluctuates with the level of ground water. 

Farm ponds of the impounded type are not included in 
table 4, but can be important for producing fish. Tf fish 
are to be produced, at least one-fifth of the pond should be 
6 feet deep or more. Table 7 in the subsection “Engineering 
Uses of Soils” gives features of each soil in the county that 
affect the selection of sites for ponds. 

Surranmiry or Sorms ror Kinps or Wuirprire.—In 
table 3 the soils are rated according to their suitability for 
three general kinds of wildlife. The ratings are based on 
the suitability of the soils for habitat elements essential 
to the birds and mammals that make up each kind of wild- 
life. Elkton silt loam, for example, is rated good for 
wetland wildlife (fig. 19). , 

Surrantnrry or Troan Marsu ror Wirprire.—Tidal 
marsh in Talbot County produces wetland plants that pro- 
vide good food and cover for a few kinds of wildlife, 
mainly waterfowl, muskrat, and raccoon. It is also fairly 
good for shallow water developments, almost all of which 
ave tidal. Tidal marsh has almost no habitat potential for 
other kinds of wildlife. 

The marshes of Maryland have been classified into 
marsh types according to the dominant vegetation. The 
vegetation is influenced strongly by the range in tidal fluc- 
tuations and by the degree of salinity of the tidal waters 
(4). Three of these marsh types occur in Talbot County 
and axe I, the cattail type; II, the transitional type; and 
V, the needlerush-saltmeadow type. 

In table 4 these three marsh types are rated according to 
their suitabilities for muskrat, raccoon, rail, nesting ducks, 
Wilson’s snipe, migratory ducks, and geese. 

Type I marsh is called the cattail type, but growing in 
this marsh in addition to cattail are pickerelweed, wild- 
rice, arrow-arum, spatterdock, rice cutgrass, American 
three-square, spikerush, sedges, wild millet, and a smart- 
weed, Type I marsh occupies about 9 percent of the marsh- 
land of the county and occurs only in the upper reaches of 
tidal streams, Tidal action is slight, and the water is nearly 
fresh or is only slightly saline. In type I marsh muskrats 
are numerous and various kinds of rails are usually abun- 
dant. Areas of this marsh are excellent for migratory and 
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TABLE 3.—Switability of soils for elements of 


Soil series and map symbols ! 


Elements of wildlife habitat 


Grain and 
seed crops 


Grasses and 
legumes 


Wild herbaceous 
upland plants 


Hardwood woody 
plants 


Barclay: 
BaA 


Fa Pip ROweee te coe kes secre ed 
Gab), GaCocst 420.6 eu ke oe 


Fallsington: 
Galestown: 
Keyport: 


KmB2, KPB2) KinG2= f.vve sco ob tee ee 
Km); Ks@3;KsD3u.22s-sSccceeccse cue scc ence 


Klej: 


Matapeake: 
MR AG MI Ae 5.06 be ecud b eet Oe at PAT le 


Mattapex: 
MipAp MeAn 2 locccne re ee eh oe das oe 
MpB2, MxB2 

Mixed alluvial land: 


Othello: 


Plummer: 
Pocomoke: Pk, Pm___------------------ eee 
Portsmouth: 


Sassafras: 


SaD3 ccheuonetud Seles ve ee Beet ten A 
Steep land: 
Tidal marsh: 
Woodstown: 


WdA WA; WoAs i scescotcetee ates ceed gel 
WdB2) WoB2.c.ccetecs cl os dot ceeded seoce ls 


POOPscwesscec- 58k Pats. 23 shee cue 
Poors Set ce ose Poorisecesehousic 
Pairs tee coho ti e3 Good... 22 22 
Pair eee oe Good____.-_____- 
POOre sie erence Fairy cocecceton2 
PoOorsvsssnietesd Pate 29 2222505 33 


POOP 22 coe es3. POOLS es te le 
POOrs faeces coos Pair icct a's scabes 
Not suited__._____ Poors =-2s--2e sce 
Not suited_...__.. POOF sae sc oeece. 2 
Not suited..._.____ IPOOM ==. 08. Btn 
Not suited _._____ POOP ssee nse 
Good____----- Good...---.---- 
Pairs. open. Good___---.----_ 
Poor___.-.2.---2- Wait. Sos ot 
Not suited__...__. POOrces coe eee 
Not suited_...___- POOP ttt tte 
Not suited_._____- Not suited_...____ 
Faire s2cst bse. Good____..-__ 2 Le 
Faire. ceccloeccus Good..__...----- 


Not suited... _- 


! Borrow pits (Bp) and Made land (Ma) are not included in this table, because these units are too variable for even general 


wildlife habitat and kinds of wildlife 
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Elements of wildlife habitat—Continued Kinds of wildlife 

Coniferous woody | Wetland food and Shallow water Excavated Open-land Woodland Wetland 

plants cover plants developments ponds wildlife wildlife wildlife 
Poors ecse et soos Pail: cacccsesss Pairs sc ie nceon Mair. 22h eeeccus: Good. ___------ Good__-------- Fair. 
POOP seukclewase Not suited__-_---- Not suited__..-.-. Not suited._-.---- Good_._------- Good__-------- Not suited. 
POorscietsce cake Not suited_.---.-- Not suited__....-- Not suited..-__--- Good__.------- Good__-------- Not suited. 
Poor._.--.------ Not suited___.__-- Not suited____---- Not suited____---- Good__-------- Good__-------- Not suited. 
Painted 22 os seeee = Good..-.-------- Goodvses2secuea® Good__..-------- Paites seo es 2s Good.__------- Good. 
Fairi.-<.2ccecste Good. _-..------- Good_______.---- Good... cesesees Pairs sche oes Goods saneis see Good. 
Good__..-------- Not suited....---- Not suited____---- Not suited_....--- Poors: seecse ose Poor.__--..---- Not suited. 
Poor s2etse4s2 5 POOTt sae gozceesbs POOTec6 se fee sess Pootincsatceces sed Good__-------- Good__.------- Poor. 
POOP cco sane Not suited_.-_-_-- Not suited_.._---- Not suited._-.---- Good__-.------ Good..-...---- Not, suited. 
POOR wie hae eee Not suited._____-- Not suited....---- Not suited..___--- Pollok canes Patt. odes Not suited. 
Good____-------- Poor...---------- Poor te Soc dsess Poor_..-_-------- Fair svasccices Poor..--------- Poor. 
Poors sit. eee Not suited__._.--- Not suited_...---- Not suited.-.----- Good___------- Good_.-------- Not suited. 
Poor sie eee Not suited______-- Not suited_._..--- Not suited______-- Good_..------- Good__.--..--- Not suited. 
PAGS Ae ok wel Not suited....__-- Not suited__..---- Not suited_...---- TPeitioewanasrecs Pairec 2 tecsece Not suited. 
POOPs22225epesee Not suited__.___-- Not suited__..---- Not suited_._..--- Poor___.------- Parsceccesecus Not suited. 
POOP ce te clehs Poors ssecseeexe Poor___.._.-_---- Poorss.2e-22ec-4- Good_____----- Good__..------ Poor. 
Poors 2 ee ewes es Not suited______-- Not suited____---- Not suited._.___-- Good__-_------ Good____.----- Not suited. 
Good! otensncce Good___----.---- Poor.____---_---- Not suited_...---- Potfasccesvecud Good__-------- Fair. 
Fair_._...------- Goods cd2oee ees Good___.-------- Good___-_------- Paks : 2oesoca5 Good____------ Good. 
Not suited.------ Good___--._-.... Paiticousssesceee, Not suited... .-- Not suited__-_-- Not suited_.-__- Fair. 
Good____..------ Good_____------- Good__--.------- Good____.------- Poors 2cha2 268 Good____------ Good. 
Good______------ Up0d a caxscwads Good____-----.-- Good__.--------- Raita tesexe Good__-------- Good. 
Good__._..------ Good__-.-------- Good. ___-.------ Good_..--------- Parsee tan Good._-------- Good. 
Poorsccetcetaces Not suited___.---- Not suited Not suited.-__.--- Good___------- Good__.-.----- Not suited. 
Poors, 2) =2han8 Not suited.__.---- Not suited Not suited..-_---- Good___.------ Good__-------- Not suited. 
POOr-222ecdescees Not suited______-- Not suited Not suited___.-_-- Paite cco Ses Fair_____------ Not suited. 
POO eae toe ee Not suited.._.-_-- Not suited Not suited..._.--- Pooree assess Pato. secsce 25 Not suited. 
PoOrenscuscssess Not suited____-_-- Not suited____---- Not suited_...---- Poor__.--------- Fair_..-------- Not suited. 
Not suited. ----- Good___.-------- PAGE oie teuntee Not suited_.-.---- Not suited_----- Not suited___--- Fair. 
POOF: ao seeee she POOl sae wuoe Giese Poors eee Sassen POOTSuwasseed a oece Good__.-.----- Good__-------- Poor. 
POOTA eso. .aeeue8 Not suited__._---- Not suited____---- Not suited_...-.-- Good__-------- Good__-------- Not suited. 


interpretation. Co 


astal beaches (Cb) are not included, because they are unsuited as habitat for any kinds of wildlife listed. 
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Figure 19.—Shooting geese on an area of Elkton silt loam that is 
a good habitat for wetland wildlife. 


wintering waterfowl because food of high quality is plen- 
tiful. Nesting areas are few, however, except along the 
wooded fringes where wood ducks sometimes build their 
nests, 


Type II marsh makes up about 43 percent of the marsh- 
land of the county. Growing in areas of this marsh are 
most of the plants that are in type I, and also many other 
species that have a greater tolerance for salt than the 
plants of type I. In addition to the plants listed for type 
I ave mainly Olney’s three-square, saltmarsh bulrush, big 
cordgrass, smooth cordgrass, and marshy cordgrass. 
Muskrats are generally numerous, and Wilson’s snipe, also 
called jacksnipe, is commonly abundant during migra- 
tions in spring and fall. Several kinds of rail also use type 
II marsh. Many kinds of waterfowl spend the winter in 
this marsh, and some black ducks and blue-winged teal 


nest in. it. 


TABLE 4.—Switability of marsh types for kinds of wildlife 
I is as | arias diel 


Type V 
Species Type I Type II (Needlcrush- 
(Cattail) (Transitional) saltmeadow 
cordgrass) 
Muskrat... Excellent food | Excellent food | Poor food and 
and cover. and cover. cover, 
Raccoon. ._--- Excellent food | Excellent food | Poor food and 
and cover. and cover, cover. 
Railscncssoe. Excellent. ... 2 Ixcellent...__- Poor. 
Nesting ducks_| Excellent for Good o..< cn Good for 
wood ducks. black ducks. 
Wilson’s snipe.| Not rated_____ Excellent Not rated. 
Migratory Fixecllent___-__ Excellent Good. 
ducks. 
Geose..__.__- Good.._.-.... Good gon ccccun, Poor 


Type V marsh makes up about 48 percent of the total 
marshland. Areas of this marsh are fairly high and are 
not often flooded. Needlerush and saltmeadow cordgrass 
wre the most common plants, but high-tide bush, groundsel 
bush, and switchgrass are common in some of the higher 
areas. Large numbers of black ducks and small songbirds 
may build their nests in this marsh. Migratory and win- 
tering waterfowl are usually less numerous than they are 
in other types of marsh. Muskrats are not abundant, and 
other mammals are relatively few. 

Some areas of marsh should not be drained, because they 
we made up of material called cat clay. This material, 
which must be identified on the site, contains large amounts 
of sulfur compounds. If excess water is removed, oxidation 
of these compounds results in the formation of sulfuric 
ucid that lalls vegetation and makes affected areas 
practically worthless. 


Engineering Uses of Soils 


This subsection is a guide to the properties of soils and 
to the influence of those properties on engineering prob- 
lems. Soil properties are of special interest to engineers 
because they affect the construction and maintenance of 
roads, airports, pipelines, foundations for buildings, fa- 
cilities for water storage, structures for erosion control, 
drainage systems, and sewage disposal systems. Among the 
properties most important to the engineer are permeability 
to water, shear strength, compaction characteristics, soil 
drainage, shrink-swell potential, grain size, plasticity, and 
reaction (pH). Depth to bedrock and topography are also 
important. 
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With the use of the soil map for identification, the en- 
gineering interpretations in this subsection can be useful 
for many purposes. It should be emphasized, however, that 
they may not eliminate the need for sampling and testing 
at the site of specific engineering works involving heavy 
loads or where the excavations are deeper than the depth 
of the layers given in this soil survey. Even in these situa- 
tions, the soil map is useful for planning more detailed 
field investigations and for suggesting the kinds of 
problems that may be expected. 

The information in this and other parts of this soil 
survey can be used by engineer's to— 


1. Make studies of soil and land use that will aid in 
selecting and developing industrial, business, 
residential, and recreational sites. 

2. Make preliminary estimates of the engineering 
properties of soils in planning drainage and irri- 
gation systems, diversion terraces, farm ponds and 
reservoirs, and structures for soil and water con- 
servation or for other purposes. 

3. Make preliminary evaluations of soil and ground 
conditions that will aid im selecting locations for 
highways, airport, pipelines, and cables, and in 
planning detailed investigation at the selected 
locations. 

4, Locate probable sources of sand and gravel for 
use in construction. 

5. Correlate performance of engineering structures 
with kinds of soil and thus develop information 
that will be useful in designing and maintaining 
engineering structures and installations. 

6. Determine the suitability of soils for cross-country 
movement of vehicles and construction equipment. 

%. Supplement information obtained from other 
sources so that it can be readily used by engineers. 

8. Develop other preliminary estimates for design 
and construction purposes pertinent to a particular 
aren. 

Much of the information in this subsection is in tables 
5, 6, and 7. Table 5 lists engineering data that were ob- 
tained when selected soils in the county were tested. In 
table 6 are estimated engineering properties of the soils in 
the county, and in table 7 are engineering interpretations 
of the soils. 

Some terms used by soil scientists may be unfamiliar to 
engineers, and some words may have a special meaning in 
soil science. Many of these terms are defined in the 
Glossary at the back of this publication, 


Engineering classification systems 


Most highway engineers classify soil material in accord- 
ance with the system approved by the American Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials. In this system soil ma- 
terials are classified into seven principal groups. The 
groups range from A-1, which consists of gravelly soils of 
high bearing capacity, to A-7, which consists of clay soils 
having low strength when wet. Within each group, the rel- 
ative engincering value of the soil material is indicated by 
a group index number. Group index numbers range from 
0 for the best material to 20 for the poorest. The group 
index number is shown in parentheses, following the soil 
group symbol in table 5. 


Some engineers prefer to use the Unified soil classifica- 
tion system. In this system soil materials are identified 
as coarse grained (8 classes), fine grained (6 classes), and 
highly organic. 


Engineering test data 


Samples that represent five soil series were taken from 
15 locations in Talbot County and were tested by the 
Bureau of Public Roads (BPR) according to standard 
procedures of the American Association of State Highway 
Officials (AASHO) (2). The data obtained from these 
tests are given in table 5. 

Table 5 also gives two systems of engineering classifi- 
cation for each soil sample—the AASHO system and the 
Unified system (13). These classifications are based on the 
data obtained by mechanical analyses and by tests made 
to determine the liquid limit and the plastic limit. 

The tests for liquid limit and plastic limit measure the 
effect, of water on the consistence of the soil material. As 
the moisture content of a clayey soil increases from a very 
dry state, the material changes from a semisolid to a plas- 
tic state. As the moisture content is further increased, the 
material changes from a plastic to a liquid state. The plas- 
tic limit is the moisture content at which the material 
passes from a semisolid to a plastic state. The liquid limit 
is the moisture content at which a soil passes from a. plastic 
to a liquid state. The plasticity index is the numerical 
difference between the liquid limit and the plastic limit. 
It indicates the range of moisture content within. which a 
soil material is in a plastic condition. Some silty and sandy 
soils are nonplastic; that is, they do not become plastic at 
any moisture content. 


Estimated engineering properties of the soils 


Table 6 shows some estimated soil properties that are 
important in engineering, and it gives estimated AASHO 
and Unified classifications for the soils. The textural terms 
used to describe the soil material in the main horizons 
are those used by the U.S. Department. of Agriculture. 
Color has been omitted from the table, but it is given in 
tho section “Descriptions of the Soils.” 

The information given in table 6 applies to the soils 
that ave only slightly eroded. Also, the thickness of the soil 
horizons varies somewhat from. place to place, but the 
thickness and other properties described in the table are 
those that actually exist in a specific profile of the soil 
described; they are not averages obtained from a number 
of profiles. 

Depth to a seasonal high water table refers to the high- 
est level at which the ground water stands for a significant 
period of time. 

The permeability of a soil horizon is the rate at which 
water moves through the undisturbed soil material. It de- 
pends largely on the texture and structure of the soil. 

Available water capacity indicates the amount of water 
that the soil holds in a form that is available to plants. 
It is the amount of moisture held in the soil between field 
capacity, or about one-third atmosphere of tension, and 
the wilting point, or about 15 atmospheres of tension. 

Tn table 6, the range in reaction is given in pH values, 
which indicate the degree of acidity or alkalinity of the 
soil material. Higher values indicate alkaline material and 
lower values acid material, as shown in the Glossary. 
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TABLE 5.—Engineering 


[Tests performed by Bureau of Public Roads (BPR) in accordance with standard 


Mechanical analyses } 
BPR Percentage passing sieve— 
Soil series and location report Depth 
number 
M4 No. 4 No. 10 
in. (4.74 mm.)} (2.0 mm.) 
Inches 
Barclay: 
2.2 miles southwest of Longwoods on Miles River Neck. (Modal profile) - 8-43420 Q25Ty)| hse a8 are ees 8c 100 
S-43421 VBH28 lil Slee efor, oad Ge RSs 8 
§-43422 38-66 100 98 96 
1 mile southwest of Easton on State Route 333. (More silty than modal $-43423 W421.) 22s seceesel sine ees Sf 100 
profile). §-43424 ONO E ls bear Sk [RG Ls orks 100 
S-43425 BOSSE Lae See A th ees ce 100 
1 mile southeast of Claiborne. (Modal profile)_____..__-....-._-._____ S8-43426 S514 |oo eng en cee 100 
S~42427 ea ee an ee ee 100 
S-43428 28-66 jendcucco-a|-sncecccse 100 
Elkton: 
1 mile southwest of Bellevue on Ferry Neck Road. (Modal profile)___.- 8-43429 
8-43430 
S-43431 
1 mile southeast of Oxford. (Finer textured than modal)___..-..--.-.-- S-43432 
843433 
S-43434 
S-43435 
2.2 miles east of Trappe. (Modal profile). ___.___.-__--__.____-._____- S-43436 
S-43437 
S-43438 
Keyport: 
1.5 miles southwest of Neavitt at the tip of Nelson Point. (Modal S-43439 
profile). §-43440 
S-43441 
2.2 miles southeast of Easton in the Seth Demonstration Forest. (Modal S-43442 
profile). S-43443 
S-43444 
S-43445 
1.5 miles southwest of St. Michaels on Hopkins Point. (Modal profile)___ ae 
434.47 
$-43448 
Mattapex: | 
1.5 miles east of Easton. (Modal profile)_....-....-.---.--- 8-43449 LOL? iheoe eeto set M aos matadiala 100 
S-43450 BOON foe a winter ee we a 100 
S-43451 45-60) bo seek ale scene wee 100 
1.5 miles south of Easton. (More silty than modal profile)_._._...______ 8-43452 i525) |peeeesclealacostassas 100 
$-43453 20454 eek we Mee Ee a 100 
8-43454 45-99 |aseeseus oo 100 99 
4 miles south of Barber on Goose Point. (Modal profile).._....-_____. 8-48455 DEA dice cytes Quecls Meer gestecenme Ta 100 
S-43456 24-32. oo fon eel eee 100 
8~43457 BO-40: | a eed eee 100 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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test data 
procedures of the American Association of State Highway Officials (AASHO)] 
Mechanical analyses !}—Continued 
Percentage passing Percentage smaller than— 
sieve—Continued 
No. 40 No. 200 0.05 0.02 0.005 0.002 
(0.042 mm.) | (0.074 mm.) mm, mm. mm. mm. 
99 94 92 66 29 20 
100 97 96 69 34 27 
87 18 15 12 10 9 
96 88 86 57 24 16 
96 86 84 50 18 138 
64 40 40 35 25 20 
99 79 77 54 25 16 
99 76 72 50 26 20 
97 17 12 8 6 6 
100 99 99 87 53 43 
100 99 98 73 38 29 
100 76 69 49 29 21 
100 98 98 80 37 27 
100 99 99 85 54 47 
100 99 98 77 39 31 
88 29 27 22 16 ll 
98 86 84 70 47 41 
100 99 98 71 38 32 
92 62 62 56 39 31 
100 97 96 68 30 18 
100 98 96 72 38 31 
100 92 84 54 33 27 
99 94 92 72 35 24 
99 96 94 72 38 30 
99 96 94 68 34 27 
91 57 56 42 22 15 
100 84 81 64 42 32 
100 72 67 48 32 26 
100 30 25 14 9 6 
99 94 92 66 33 23 
99 96 94 70 38 31 
91 59 56 40 24 18 
98 88 86 60 30 23 
93 74 72 49 23 17 
96 64 63 52 38 29 
99 92 90 68 34 27 
99 93 91 67 34 28 
95 34 32 29 24 19 


Classification 
Liquid Plasticity 
limit index 
AASHO Unified ? 
26 4 | A-4(8) ML-CL 
36 13 | A-6(9) ML-CL 
3NP 2 NP | A-2-4(0) sM 
27 8 | A-4(8) CL 
26 6 | A-4(8) ML-CL 
36 19 | A-6(3) Cc 
22 4 ; A-4(8) ML-CL 
29 12 | A-6(9) CL 
NP NP | A-2-4(0) SM 
35 12 ; A-6(9) ML-CL 
31 11 | A-6(8) L 
22 5 | A-4(8) ML-CL 
29 6 | A-4(8) ML-CL 
43 21 | A-7-6(13) CL 
32 11 ; A-6(8) CL 
NP NP | A-2-4(0) SM 
48 27 | A-7-6(16) CL 
34 13 | A-6(9) CL 
27 11 | A-6(6) CL 
31 5 | A-4(8) ML 
38 15 | A-6(10) ML-CL 
30 9 | A-4(8) ML-CL 
27 6 | A-4(8) ML-CL 
36 13 | A-6(9) ML-CL 
36 14 | A-6(10) L 
20 6 | A-4(4) ML-CL 
35 16 | A-6(10) L 
25 7} A-4(7) ML-CL 
NP NP |, A-2-4(0) SM 
28 7 | A-4(8) ML-CL 
36 14 | A-6(10) CL 
22 8 | A-4(5) CL 
29 8 | A-4(8) ML-CL 
26 7 | A-4(8) ML-CL 
28 12 | A-6(7) CL 
33 12 | A-6(9) L 
30 9 | A-4(8) ML-CL 
18 2 | A-2-4(0) sM 
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TABLE 5.—Engineering 


Mechanical analyses ! 


BPR Percentage passing sieve— 
Soil series and location report Depth 
number 
4 No. 4 No. 10 
in. (4.74 mm.){ (2.0 mm.) 
Inches 
Sassafras: 
0.6 mile north of Hambleton on U.S. Highway No. 50. (Modal profile) __- 8-43458 14-24 100 99 99 
S-43459 2488 ae et te Be 100 
S-43460 SoS Diosscadk hfe Beta ee 100 
0.5 mile south of Longwoods. (Coarser textured than modal profile) -_-_- S-43461 iy aa er ea Pear [A , 100 
S-43462 SLB B Mocs Gees ak sees 100 
S-43463 BBR F 2 Ne oe eee aol Aeeie se soe 100 
2 miles northeast of Easton on Old Chapel Road. (Modal profile) -._.._- $-43464 16-26 |..._.--2_ lee eee 100 
§-43465 26-34 lesc cue eSedleoces acces 100 
S-43466 34-60 |___-------|- ee --- ee 100 


1 Mechanical analyses according to the AASHO Designation T 88 (7). Results by this procedure frequently differ from results obtained 
by the soil survey procedure of the Soil Conservation Service (SCS). In the AASHO procedure, the fine material is analyzed by the hydrom- 
etor method and the various grain-size fractions are calculated on the basis of all the material, including that coarser than 2 millimeters in 
diameter. In the SCS soil survey procedure, the fine material is analyzed by the pipette method and the matcrial coarser than 2 millimeters 
in diameter is excluded from calculations of grain-size fractions. The mechanical analyses used in this table are not suitable for use in naming 
textural classes of soil. 


TABLE 6.—Estimated engineering 


Depth to Classification 
seasonal Depth 
Soil series and map symbols ! high from 
water surface 
table USDA texture Unified AASHO 
Feet Inches 
Barelay (BaA, BaB2)-_--..------------ 0.5 0-28 | Silt loam_------------------ ML-CL or CL A-4 or A-6 
28-38 | Loam_-.---- heaped eo ie ee ML-CL or CL A-6 or A-4 
38-76 | Sandy loam to loamy fine SM or SC A-2 or A-6 
sand. 
Coastal beaches (Cb)------------------ (’) 0=60 |-Sandii-2-.sieeceacoe stu SP A-1 or A-3 
Downer (DoA, DoB2, DoC2)_..-_.---- 5-+- 0-16 | Loamy sand_.------.-------| SP-SM or SM A-2 or A-3 
16-23 | Sandy loam______---------- SM or SC A-2, A-4 
23-32 | Loamy sand..-------------- SM A-2 
O2-52:) Sandeace foe e te tees SP or SM A-3 or A-2 
Elkton (Ek; Es)ss-222-.seeseeneuescn 0 0-5 | Silt loam or loam__-..------ ML-CL A-4 
5-19 | Silty clay..-.-------------- on ML-CL, or A-6 or A-7 
EL. 
19-40 | Silty clay loam_-_---_------ CL or CH A-6 or A~7 
40-66 | Fine sandy clay loam__------ ML, CL, or SM A-6, A~2, or 
A-4, 
Fallsington (Fa, Ff, Fg)_--------~----- 0 0-13 | Fine sandy loam, loam, or SM or ML A-2 or A-4 
sandy loam. 
13-23 | Sandy clay loam____-------- SC, SM, or ML-CL | A-2 or A-4 
23-33 | Sandy loam...--.----------- SM or 8P-SM A-2 
33-60 | Loamy sand__-------------- SM or SP-SM A-2 or A-3 


See footnotes at end of table. 


test data—Continued. 


TALBOT COUNTY, 


MARYLAND 


Percentage passing 
sieve—Continued 
No. 40 No. 200 
(0.042 mm.) | (0.074 mm.) 
94 68 
95 45 
96 22 
86 61 
74 34 
64 17 
94 69 
90 47 
85 25 


Mechanical analyses '—Continued 
Percentage smaller than— 

0.05 0.02 0.005 0.002 

mm, mm, mm. mm. 
66 56 34 27 
44. 38 26 22 
21 17 13 10 
59 47 29 24. 
32 26 19 16 
16 14 li 10 
68 58 35 27 
46 39 23 18 
24. 20 16 13 


Classification 
Liquid Plasticity 
limit index 
AASHO Unified 2 
29 12 | A-6(7) CL 
24 8 | A-4(2) sc 
NP NP | A-2-4(0) SM 
30 12 | A-6(6) CL 
20 7 | A-2-4(0) SM-SC 
NP NP | A-2-4(0) SM. 
29 13 | A-6(8) CL 
22 7 | A-4(2) SM-SC 
NP NP | A-2-4(0) SM 


2 Based on the Unified Classification System (13). SCS and BPR have agreed to consider that all soils having plasticity 
indexes within two points from the A-line are to be given a borderline classification. Examples of borderline classification obtained by this 
use are ML-CL and SM-SC. 

3 NP=Nonplastic. 


properties of the soils 


Percentage passing sieve Corrosion potential 
Available Shrink- Maximum 
Range in water Range in swell Optimum dry 
No. 4 No. 10 | No. 200 | permeability | capacity | reaction 2 | Untreated Concrete potential moisture density 
steel pipes 
pipes 

Inches per hour } Inches per inch pit Percent Lbs. per 

of depth cubic foot 

100 100 75-100 0. 20-0, 63 0.17 4, 0-5. 0 | High__.---- High_-._-- Low- ------ 18 | 101-110 

95-100 95-100 60-75 0. 20-0. 63 15 4, 0-5.0 | High--.-.-- High.--__- Low _.---- 15 | 111-120 

90-100 90-100 15-40 0. 63-6, 3 . 10 4, 0-5. 0 | High------- High_____- Low..------ 12 | 101-120 

95-100 90-100 0-5 >6.3 OG etn ey iceerees High_--.---- High-___-- Low..------ 9-15 | 100-115 
100 100 5-30 >6.3 . 08 4,0-5.0 | Low-_----- High_----- DOWetcso$ s|b.teeceeslo beste 

100 100 15-40 2. 00-6. 3 12 4, 0-5.0 | Low___---- High___--- Low __-_-- 14 | 111-120 

100 100 10-20 >6.3 . 06 4,0-5.0 | Low. ----- High..-..- Low. _--.-- 10 | 101-110 

100 100 0-25 >6.3 . 04 4. 0-5. 0 | Low__----- High.--_-- Low------- 10 91-100 
100 100 60-90 0. 06-0. 20 . 21 4.0-5.0 | High .._...| High---__- Moderate.._)----------]---------- 

100 100 60-100 <0. 06 .18 4. 0-5.0 | High--.--.- High...--- Moderate--- 18 | 101-110 

100 100 85-100 <0. 06 18 4.0-5.0 | High------- High_----- Moderate--- 15 | 101-110 

100 100 30-80 0. 20-0. 63 £18 4. 0-7.3 | High.....--] High---~-- Moderate.__ 12 | 111-120 
100 100 80-55 2.0 -6.3 18 4,0-5.0} High_------ High ____- LOW 2350 cy h wd ceed eet ee eteeses 
100 100 30-55 0. 63-2. 0 . 18 4, 0-5.0 | High---..-- High_-.--- Low------- 14 | 111-120+ 

100 100 10-25 0. 63-6. 3 15 4. 0-5.0 | High------- High ___-- LOW. sa-s< 12 | 101-120 

100 100 10-15 2.0 -6.3 . 08 4.0-5.0 | High. ---- High------ Low ------- 10 | 101-110 
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TABLE 6.—Estimated engineering 


Depth to Classification 
seasonal Depth 
Soil series and map symbols + high from 
water surface 
table USDA texture Unified AASHO 
Feet Inches 
Galestown (GaB, GaC)_--.-.---------- 5+ 0-26 | Loamy sand.-..--.--------- SM or SP-SM A-2 or A-3 
26-60 | Sand_--_------------------- SP or SP-SM A-3 
Keyport 4 (KmA, KmB2, KmC2, KmD, 2 0-9 Silt loam or loam___.--.-.--. ML-CL or ML A-4 
KpA, KpB2, KsC3, KsD3). 9-34 | Silty clay loam___._--------- CL or ML-CL A-6 
34-56 | Silty clay loam_.--__--.----- ML-CL or 8M A-4 or A-2 
Kile}: (Ky) eas ceetees sees ci cecee 2 0-23 | Loamy sand._-------------- SM-SP or SM A-2 or A-3 
23°50: | Sandsscssscsecesecucooe ses. SP or SM-SP A-3 
Matapeake (MkA, MkB2, MkC2, 5+ 0-14 | Silt loam or loam__.._______- ML or ML-CL A-4 
MkD, MIA, MIB2, MIC2, MIC3, 14-29 | Silty clay loam_.----_------- ML or CL A-6 or A-4 
MID3). 29-39") Loams uss ecssas cess sesuces 8M or ML A-4 
29-60) Sandc4 ie sss 2 SP, 8M, or SP-SM A-3 or A-2 
Mattapex (MpA, MpB2, MxA, MxB2)-- 2 0-10 | Silt loam or loam_---.-..-.-- ML-CL A-4 
10-35 | Silt loam__.-_--.--.-------- CL A-6 
35-60 | Sandy loam_...-.----------- 8M A-2 
Othello (Oh, Ot)_.------------------- 0 0-13 | Silt loam_____--_.---------_- ML or ML-CL A-4 
13-28 | Silty clay loam_._-_-_-____.- ML or CL A~4 or A-6 
28-33 | Loam_...------------------ ML A-4 
33-52 | Sand_.__------------------- SP, SP-5M, or SM_ | A-3 or A-2 
Plummer (Pe). .---.----------------- 0 0-21 | Loamy sand_..-.-------.--- SM or SP-8SM A-2 or A-8 
21-42) | (Sand 2eec le ee Seek SP or SM-SP A-3 or A-1 
42-60 | Loamy coarse sand_-_-_---_- SP-SM or SP A-3 or A-2 
Pocomoke (Pk, Pm)__---------------- 0 0-25 | Sandy loam or loam_.__-_-_- SM or ML A-2 or A-4 
25-34 | Sandy clay loam to sandy SC, SM, or CL A-2 or A-4 
loam. 
34-52.) Sand ..eteessscedeueoace toe. SP, SP-SM, or SM | A-3 or A-2 
Portsmouth (Pt)_-------------------- 0 O-11 | Silt loum_...-.------------- ML or ML-CL A-4 or A-7 
11-34 | Silty clay loam___-----_.---_- CL or ML-CL A-6 
34-42 | Fine sandy clay loam______.- SC, SM, or CL A-6 
42-52 | Fine sand___-------------.- SP, 8M, or SC A-3 or A-2 
Sassafras (SaA, S$aB2, SaC2, SaC3, 5+ 0-14 | Fine sandy loam, loam, or SM or ML A-2 or A-4 
SaD, SaD3, SfA, SfB2, SmA, SmB2, sandy loam. 
SmC2, SmC3). 14-24 | Sandy clay loam____.-.-___- SC or CL A-6 
24-33 | Sandy loam_.._------------- SC or SM A-2 or A~4 
33-50 | Sand_--..-----------------. SP-SM or 8M A-2 
Woodstown (WdA, WdB2, WfA, WoA, 14-2 0-14 | Fine sandy loam, loam, or SM or ML A-2 or A-4 
WoB2), sandy loam. 
14-24 | Sandy clay loam__._-..------ SC, ML-CL, SM- A-4 or A-6 
SC, or CL. 
24-32 | Sandy loam or sandy clay SM, ML-CL, ML, A-4 
loam. or SC. 
32-48 | Sand__.-------------------- SP-SM, SM, or A~2 or A-4 
SM-SC. 


1 Properties are not shown in this table for Borrow pits (Bp), Made land (Ma), Mixed alluvial land (My), Steep land (St), and Tidal 
marsh (Tm). 
2 For unlimed soils. 
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Percentage passing sieve— Corrosion potential 
Available Shrink- Maximum 
Range in water Range in swell Optimum dry 
No. 4 No.10 | No. 200 | permeability | capacity | reaction ? | Untreated Concrete potential moisture density 
steel pipes 
pipes 
T 

Inches per hour | Inches per inch pH Percent Lbs. per 

of depth cubic foot 

100 100 10-15 >6.3 . 06 4.0-5.0 | Very low__-.| High.------ Low..---.- 10 | 101-110 

100 100 0-5 >6.3 . 04 4. 0-5. 0 | Very low---| High.------ Low------- 10 91-110 
100 100 65-95 0. 20-2. 0 21 4.0-5.0 | High_------ High--_---- howiscetct gcc eteecoslsse classe. 

100 100 80-95 <0. 20 .18 4. 0-5. 0 | High._-.--- High..----- Moderate-.- 17 | 101-110 

| 100 100 30-90 0. 20-0. 63 .18 4.0-5.0 | High..---.. High.__-_-- Moderate-_- 14 | 101-120 

100 100 10-20 >6.3 . 08 4, 0-5.0 | Low_-.---- High...--.-| Low_------ 10 | 101-110 

100 100 0-5 >6.3 . 04 4, 0-5. 0 | Low------- High____--- Low------- 10 91-110 
100 100 60-95 0. 63-2. 0 . 21 4, 5-5. 0 | Low.-.---- Moderates... Low. .2ce os|sosonueces|pseasteees 

100 100 60-95 0. 63-2. 0 18 4. 5-5. 0 | Moderate...| Moderate_._| Moderate.._ 15 | 101-110 

100 100 40-75 0. 63-2. 0 .18 | 4.5-5.0 ; Low_------ High__-.--- OW Sovasce. 12 | 111-120 

100 100 0-20 >6. 3 04 | 4.5-5.0 | Low__----- High _.--—- Low. ------ 10 91-110 
100 100 | 60-75 0. 63-2. 0 .21 | 4.55.5 | Moderate.._| Moderate...| Low. .----]----------|---------- 

100 100 60-90 0. 20-0. 63 .18 | 4.5-5.5 | High--.-.-- High-_.---- Moderate_-_ 18 | 101-110 

100 95-100 20-35 2.0 -6.3 15 4.0-5.0 | High...---- High .-_-- Low. ------ 15 | 111-120 
100 100 85-95 0. 20-0. 63 .20| 4.5-5.0 | High....--.] High----.-- LOW stele alse eee 

100 100 85-95 | 0. 20-0. 63 .20 | 4.5-5.0 | High.------ High_-.---- Moderate... 15 | 101-110 

100 100 50-60 0. 63-2. 0 .18 | 4.5-5.0 | High.-.---- High_..._--| Low-_----- 12 ; 111-120 

100 100 10-30 >6.3 . 06 4.0-5.0 | High----.-- High__.---.| Low __----- 10 91-110 

100 100 10-20 >6.3 .08 | 4.0-5.0 | High--_.-- 101-110 

100 100 0-10 >6.3 . 04 4. 0-5.0 | High--.---- 91-110 

100 100 5-15 >6.3 06 3. 5-4.5 | High ------ 101-110 
100 100 25-55 0. 63-2. 0 . 18 4.0-5.0 | High.-.....| High--.----| Low-------|----------|---------- 
100 95-100 80-60 0. 63-2. 0 18 4.0-5.0 | High-___--- 111-120+ 

100 100 0-20 >6. 3 . 04 4.0-5.0 | High-__---- 91-110 
100 100 60-95 0. 20-0. 63 21 4. 0-5. 0 | High.---_-- High...---- LOW sate ee |: Se oo eo wees 

100 100 80-95 <0. 20 18 4.0-5.0 |} High-.----- TWigh__.____} Moderate. ._ 15 | 101-110 
100 95-100 35-60 <0. 20 18 4.0-5.0 | High.------ High.__.--- OW.------ 14 | 111-120+ 

100 100 0-35 >6. 3 . 04 4,0-5.0 | High.--_--- High---..-- Low------- 10 91-100 
95-100 90-100 80-55 2. 0-6. 3 15 4, 0-5. 0 | Low_------ High __---- Lowesss 6.23|ecesttecnc Nee sreats tcsert! 
95-100 95-100 | 40-70 0. 63-2. 0 .18 4, 0-5. 0 | Low------- High_._---- Low..----- 14 | 111-120+ 
100 100 15-50 2. 0-6. 3 15 4, 0-5.0 | Low_------ High_--__-- Low------- 12 |} 111-120+ 

100 100 10-25 >6. 3 . 04 4, 0-5. 0 | Low------- High_--.--- DOW scene 10 91-110 
100 100 30-65 0. 63-2. 0 .17 | 4.0-5.0 | Low----.-- Highs... -<| hows 2250+]: -.essere-|-s354--255 
100 100 40-75 0. 20-2. 0 18 | 4.0-5.0 | Moderate__.| High...---- Low..------ 14 | 111-120+ 
100 100 85-75 0. 63-2. 0 .15 | 4.0-5.0 | Moderate.._-| High_--_-- Low. ------ 12 | 111-120+ 

100 100 10-40 >6.3 .04 | 4.0-5.0 | Moderate.._| High_.-._-- Low------- 10 91-110 

3 Water table fluctuates with tides. 


4 Severely eroded soils in this series lack all or most of the silt loam or loam surface layer. 
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TABLE 7,—Engineering 


Suitability for earthwork 
when soil is— 


Susceptibil- 


symbols! 


Wet 


Frozen 


ity to 
frost 


action To 


Suitability as source of— 


Soil features that 
affeet— 


psoil 2 


Sand 3 


Road fill 


Pipeline con- 
struction and 
maintenance 


Barelay (BaA, BaB2)_------ 


Coastal beaches > (Cb).---- 


Downer (DoA, DoB2, 
DoC2). 


Elkton (Ek, Es)-.-_------- 


Fallsington (Fa, Ff, Fg)---- 


Galestown (GaB, GaC)----- 


Keyport (KmA, KmB2, 
KmC2, KmD, KpA, 
KpB2, KsC3, KsD3). 


Klej (Ky)----------------- 


Sec footnotes at end of table. 


Good_..--- 


Good. ..--- 


AIRS eco 


Good_..--- 


Very poor-- 


Fair to 
good. 


Unsuitable... 


Unsuitable__ 


Unsuitable... 


Severe. -._- 


None_.-.--- 


Slight.-_--- 


Severe. -.-- 


Slight_----- 


Moderate._- 


Fair. 


Severe__-_.- Fair 


Unsuitable. 


Fair to good... 


Unsuitable. -- 


Tair to good. 


Unsuitable_._- 


Fair above 
depth of 
24 inches 
and good 
below. 


Poor to 


fa 


Fair. ._---- 


Goo 


fa 


Poor to 


fa 


Fair 


High fluctuating 
water table; 
poor stability. 


ir. 


Fluctuating saline 
water table; 
loose material; 
poor stability. 


More than 5 feet 
to water table; 
fair stability. 


cd to 
ir. 


High fluctuating 
water table; 
poor stability. 


ir. 


High fluctuating 
water table; 
fair to good 
stability. 


More than 5 
feet to water 
table; fair 
stability. 


Moderately high 
fluctuating 
water table; 
fair stability. 


Moderately high 
fluctuating 
water table; 
fair stability. 
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Soil features that affect—Continued 


Fair stability; 
slight frost 
action. 


Seasonal high 
water table; 
poor stability; 
severe frost 
action. 


Seasonal high 
water table; 
fair to good 
stability; 
severe frost 
action. 


Fair stability; no 
or slight frost 
action. 


Seasonal high 
water table; 
fair stability; 
severe frost 
action. 


Seasonal high 
water table; 
fair stability; 
moderate frost 
action, 


Moderate seepage 


through 
subsoil; 
excessive 
seepage in 
substratum. 


Seasonal high 
water table; 
low to very 
low seepage. 


Seasonal high 
water table; 
moderate 
secpage 
through 
subsoil; high 
secpage in 
substratum. 


High to excessive 


seepage. 


Seasonal high 
water table; 
low to very 
low seepage. 


Seasonal high 
water table; 
high scepage. 


Susceptible to 
erosion; 
moderate 
permeability; 
fair stability. 


Poor stability; 
highly 
erodible. 


Fair to good 
stability; 
moderately 
erodible. 


Fair stability; 
susceptible 
to soil 
blowing; 
loose 
material. 


Fair stability; 


highly 
erodible. 


Fair stability. ___ 


Not needed____. 


Very slow 
permeability; 
highly 
erodible; 
outlets may 


be a problem. 


Moderate 
permeability; 
moderately 
erodible; 
outlets may 


be a problem. 


Not needed__-__- 


Slow 
permeability ; 
highly 
erodible. 


Rapid 
permeability. 


saline ground 
water. 


Low moisture 


capacity; rapid 
infiltration. 


High moisture 


capacity; slow 
infiltration ; 
poor drainage. 


Moderate 


moisture 
capacity; 
moderate 
infiltration; 
poor drainage. 


Very low 


available 
moisture 
capacity; 
rapid 
infiltration. 


High available 


moisture 
capacity; slow 
infiltration; 
impeded 
drainage. 


Low available 


moisture 
capacity; 
rapid 
infiltration; 
impeded 
drainage. 


Fair stability ; 
erodible. 


High 
erodibility; 
poor 
stability. 


Not ap- 
plicable. 


Susceptible to 
soil blowing; 


fair stability. 


High 
erodibility ; 


fair stability. 


Fair stability _.-- 


Road or high- Sites for ponds Dikes, levecs, Drainage Terraces or 
way location and reservoirs and other systems Irrigation diversions Waterways 4 
embankments 

Seasonal high Low seepage Poor stability; Moderately Figh moisture High High available 
water table; through highly slow per- capacity; slow erodibility; moisture 
poor stability; subsoil; erodible. meability; infiltration; poor capacity ; 
severe frost moderate highly somewhat poor stability. moderate 
action. seepage in erodible. drainage. fertility; 

substratum; erodible. 
seasonal high 
water table. 

High water Excessive scepage; | Poor stability; Not needed_---- Extremely low Not ap- Not ap- 
table; tidal subject to highly moisture plicable. plicable. 
hazard; loose tidal action. porous; capacity; 
material; poor susceptible extremely 
stability. to’ soil rapid 

blowing. infiltration; 


Low available 
moisture 
capacity and 
fertility; 
erodible, 


High available 
moisture 
capacity; low 
fertility; 
erodible. 


Moderate 
available 
moisture 
capacity; low 
fertility. 


Very low 
available 
moisture 
capacity and 
fertility. 


High available 
moisture 
capacity; low 
fertility. 


Low available 
moisture 
capacity and 
fertility. 
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TaBie 7.—Engineering 


Suitability for earthwork Suitability as source of— Soil features that 
when soil is— Susceptibil- affect— 
Soil series and map ity to 
symbols ! frost 
Wet Frozen action Topsoil 2 Sand 3 Road fill Pipeline con- 
struction and 
maintenance 
Matapeake (MkA, MKB2, Poor--.---- Poor____--- Moderate --| Good__-__-- Good below Fair_______ More than 5 feet 
MkC2, MkD, MIA, depth of 40 to water table; 
M1B2, MIC2, MIC3, inches. fair stability. 
MID3). 
Mattapex (MpA, MpB2, Poor_____-- Very poor. .| Severe____- Good____.- Fair to poor__| Fair.....-. Moderately high 
MxA, MxB2). fluctuating water 
table; fair 
stability. 
Othello (Oh, Ot).-----.--- Very poor..| Very poor.-| Severe__--- Pains cs coe Fair below Fair to poor High fluctuating 
depth of 33 water table; poor 
inches. stability. 
Plummer (Pe).------------ Good_-..-- Fair. .---.- Severe... -_- Poor.__-.-- Faiteccsule es Poor to fair_| High fluctuating 
water table; poor 
stability. 
Pocomoke (Pk, Pm)_.----- Poor._.---- Unsuitable -| Severe__-_- Good &..._-- Good below Good to fair.| High fluctuating 
depth of 34 water table; poor 
inches. stability; may 
be ponded. 
Portsmouth (Pt).---------- Very poor_-| Unsuitable -| Severe.---- Good #__.___ Fair below Poor_.__.-- High fluctuating 
depth of 42 water table; poor 
inches. stability; may 
be ponded. 
Sassafras (SaA, SaB2, Pair_.-__-- FPair-.----- Moderate _-_-| Good_..._- Good to fair Good. _.--- More than 5 feet 
SaC2, SaC3, SaD, SaD3, below depth to water table; 
SfA, SfB2, SmA, SmB2, of 33 good stability. 
SmC2, SmC3. inches. 
Woodstown (WdA, WdB2, Fair_-_---- Poor__-.--- Severe. ._-- Good....-- Good to fair Good to Moderately high 
WfA, WoA, WoB2). below fair. fluctuating 
depth of 32 water table; 
inches. good stability. 


1 Interpretations are not given in this table for Borrows pits (Bp), Made land (Ma), Mixed alluvial land (My), Steep land (St), and 


Tidal marsh (Tm). 


2 Rating for topsoil is for the first, or surface, layer only, or to an average depth of 10 inches, whichever is less. Also, all severcly 


eroded soils are unsuitable as a source of topsoil. 
3 None of the soils in Talbot County are suitable as sources of gravel, though some gravel may occur in small, isolated spots. 
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Road or high- 
way location 


Fair stability; 
moderate frost 
action. 


Seasonal high 
water table; 
fair stability; 
severe frost 
action. 


Seasonal high 
water table; 
poor stability ; 
severe frost 
action. 


High water table; 
poor stability; 
severe frost 
action. 


High water table; 
fair stability; 
severe frost 
action, 


High water table; 
poor stability; 
severe frost 
action. 


Good stability ; 
moderate frost 
action. 


Seasonable high 
water table; 
good stability; 
severe frost 
action. 


Sites for ponds 
and reservoirs 


Soil features that affect—Continued 


Dikes, levees, 
and other 
embankments 


Drainage 
systems 


Irrigation 


Terraces or 
diversions 


Waterways ! 


Moderate seepage... 


Moderate seepage 
through subsoil; 
high seepage in 
substratum. 


Seasonal high 
water table; 
low seepage 
through subsoil; 
high seepage in 
substratum. 


High to very high 
seepage; high 
water table. 


High water table; 
moderate seep- 
age through 
subsoil; high 
secpage in 
substratum. 


High water table; 
low seepage 
through subsoil; 
high seepage in 
substratum. 


Moderate seepage 
through subsoil; 
high seepage in 
substratum. 


Seasonal high 
water, table; 
moderate seep- 
age through 
subsoil; high 
seepage in sub- 
stratum. 


Fair stability; 
moderately 
erodible. 


Fair stability; 
highly 
erodible. 


Poor stability; 
moderately 
erodible. 


Moderate per- 
meability; 


poor stability. 


Fair stability; 
moderately 
erodible. 


Poor stability ; 
moderately 
erodible. 


Good stability; 
moderately 
erodible. 


Good stability; 
moderately 
erodible. 


Not needed_-.-- 


Moderately 
slow permea- 
bility; highly 
erodible. 


Slow permea- 
bility; moder- 
ately erodible. 


Rapid perme- 
ability; out- 
lets may be a 
problem. 


Moderate per- 
meability; 
moderately 
erodible; out- 
lets may be a 
problem. 


Slow permea- 
bility; mod- 
erately ero- 
dible; outlets 
may be a 
problem. 


Not needed_---- 


Moderate per- 
meability; 
moderately 
erodible. 


High available 
moisture capa- 
city; moderate 
infiltration. 


High available 
moisture capa- 
city; moderate 
infiltration; 
impeded drain- 
age. 


High available 
moisture capa- 
city; moderate 
infiltration; poor 
drainage. 


Very low available 
moisture capa- 
city; rapid in- 
filtration; poor 
drainage. 


Moderate avail- 
able moisture 
capacity; mod- 
erate infiltra- 
tion; poor 
drainage. 


Moderate avail- 
able moisture 
capacity; slow 
infiltration; 
poor drainage. 


Moderate avail- 
able moisture 
capacity; mod- 


erate infiltration. 


Moderate avail- 
able moisture 
capacity; mod- 
erate infiltra- 
tion. 


Moderate erod- 
ibility; fair 
stability. 


High erodibility; 
fair stability. 


Moderate 
erodibility; 
poor stability. 


Not applicable_- 


Not applicable-- 


Not applicable_-_ 


Moderate erodi- 
bility; good 
stability. 


Moderate erod- 
ibility; good 
stability. 


High available 
moisture capa- 
city; moderate 
fertility. 


High available 
moisture capa- 
city; moderate 
fertility. 


High available 
moisture ca- 
pacity; mod- 
erate fertility. 


Very low avail- 
able moisture 
capacity and 
fertility. 


Not applicable. 


Not applicable. 


Moderate avail- 
able moisture 
capacity and 
fertility, 


Moderate avail- 
able moisture 
capacity and 
fertility. 


4 Features are for 


surface layer only. 


5 The engineering properties of Coastal beaches vary so much that onsite investigation is necessary before any engineering structures. 
can be built or practices applied. 

6 The surface layer contains large to very large amounts of organic matter, 
organic matter is desirable. 


and rating is for only those places where topsoil rich in 
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Corrosion potential refers to the deterioration of con- 
crete or untreated steel pipelines as a result of exposure to 
oxygen and moisture and to chemical and electrolytic 
reactions, 

Shrink-swell potential indicates the volume change that 
can be expected with changes in moisture content. It de- 
pends largely on the kind and amount of clay in a horizon. 

Optimum moisture is the moisture content at which the 
soil can be compacted to maximum dry density. The esti- 
mated percentages in table 6 are averages, and for each 
soil horizon, can be expected to vary a little. 

Maximum dry density is the greatest amount of d 
soil, by weight, that can be compacted into a given unit 
of volume, under controlled conditions and by standard 
procedures, In table 6 it is expressed in pounds of soil per 
cubic foot. 


Engineering interpretations 


Table 7 rates the soils in Talbot County according to 
their suitability for earthwork, both when the soils are 
wet and when they are frozen. It also rates the soils accord- 
ing to their susceptibility to frost action and their suitabil- 
ity as sources of topsoil, sand, and road fill. 

In addition, table 7 lists soil features that affect different 
kinds of engineering work. The features shown are those 
that affect the construction and maintenance of pipelines; 
the location of roads and highways; sites for ponds and 
reservoirs; use of soil material for dikes, levees, and other 
embankments; drainage systems; irrigation practices; and 
the construction of terraces, diversions, and waterways. 
The interpretations are based on information shown in 
tables 5 and 6 and on the experience of engineers in the 
county. 

Table 7 indicates both the good and the undesirable fea- 
tures of a soil that may require special consideration before 
a structure is planned, designed, or constructed. Heavy 
silty clay loam, such as that in the lower part of the sub- 
soil in the Elkton soils, has characteristics that, make it 
poor for an earthen embankment or dam. The material in 
such. a subsoil is unstable and highly erodible, and it can- 
not be compacted to favorable dry density. Because the 
subsoil material is very slowly permeable, however, it 
may be suitable as the core of a dam, which is used to re- 
duce seepage, Fine texture and slow permeability in a sub- 
soil increase the ditficulty of providing adequate drainage 
for such soils, and they limit the suitability of the soils 
for irrigation. 

The choice of a soil suitable for laying a pipeline is de- 
termined primarily by the natural stability of the soil 
and by the height and seasonal fluctuation of the water 
table. If the water table is high, laying a line for sewage, 
water, or gas in wet soils is difficult and frustrating because 
ditchbanks are likely to collapse. In some soils the banks 
are unstable even where the water table is not high. 

The choice of a soil on which to locate a road or high- 
way is affected primarily by the height and the fluctuation 
of the water table; by the hazard of flooding; by the sta- 
bility of the soil materials, particularly under heavy load 
or pressure; and by the expected severity of frost. action. 

The choice of a soil for a pond or reservoir depends 
largely on the amount or rate of seepage that can be ex- 
pected, particularly at the bottom of the reservoir. The 
amount of seepage depends on whether the reservoir floor 
consists of subsoil material or substratum material, for 


these layers may differ greatly in seepage characteristics. 
A constant and reliable source of water is desirable. Such a 
source is especially necessary if seepage or other losses are 


rapid. 

Stability, erodibility, and the probable maximum dens- 
ity of soil material strongly affect the choice of a soil for 
building dikes, levees, dams, and other embankments. The 
maximum density to which soil material can be compacted 
affects the strength and permeability of the structure. All 
earth dams allow some seepage, but it is desirable to keep 
such water loss to a minimum. Soils in which the maximum 
density can be obtained by ordinary methods of com- 
pacting are those having a well-graded mixture of parti- 
cles sizes and sufficient fine material to fill all voids between 
the particles when compacted. 

The ease or difficulty with which a soil can be drained 
artificially is determined mainly by the least permeable 
layer or layers, by the height and fluctuation of the water 
table, by the erodibility of the bottom and banks of drain- 
age ditches, and by the adequacy of outlets. 

Soil features that affect the kind and design of an irri- 
gation system are the rate that applied water can infiltrate 
the soil, the capacity of the soil to retain moisture, and 
the degree of natural drainage. Soils having seasonal high 
water tables need to be artificially drained before the 
irrigation system is installed. 

In planning and designing terraces and diversions, the 
stability and erodibility of the surface soil are of special 
concern. These features, as well as the water-holding ca- 
pacity and the natural fertility of the soil, strongly influ- 
ence the design of waterways through fields and the kinds 
of grasses or other vegetation needed for sodding or sta- 
bilizing the waterways. 

The interpretations in table 7 are not a substitute for on- 
site investigation, 


Use of Soils for Community Development 


In Talbot County the trend is toward community devel- 
opment and the expansion of towns. The residential and 
commercial uses of land have increased in recent years. 
Probably, the present trend will continue. Accompanying 
the spread of residential and commercial development is a 
growing need for information about soil properties that 
affect nonfarm and residential uses. 

Much of the information in this subsection is in tables 
8 and 9. Table 8 gives limitations of the soils in the county 
for selected nonfarm uses, In table 9 are soil limitations 
that affect specified recreational uses. In both tables the 
limitations of the soils are rated slight, moderate, or 
severe. If the limitations are rated moderate or severe, 
the chief limitation or limitations for the use specified are 
listed. A rating of slight indicates that the soil has few or 
no limitations and is considered desirable for the use 
named. A rating of moderate shows that a moderate prob- 
lem is recognized but can be overcome or corrected. A 
rating of severe indicates that use of the soils is seriously 
limited by a hazard or restriction that is difficult to over- 
come. A rating of severe for a particular use does not mean 
that a soil so rated cannot be put to that use. 

Any given property may not restrict all types of non- 
farm uses or recreational uses equally. For example, slow 
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permeability and impeded drainage that are only moder- 
ate limitations for many uses can severely limit the use 
of a soil in the disposal of sewage effluent from septic 
tanks (fig. 20). 

Following are the properties that limit the soils of the 
county in their suitability for each nonfarm use specified 
in table 8: 


Filter fields for sewage disposal: Permeability of the 
soil, depth to a seasonal high water table, natural 
drainage, depth to an impervious layer, slope, and 
hazard of flooding. Many septic tank filter fields have 
failed because the percolation tests were made during 
the dry season when the water table was low. 

Sewage lagoons: Soil permeability, depth to an imper- 
vious layer, slope, hazard of flooding, and organic- 
matter content. 


Building foundations (for buildings of two stories or 
less): Depth to water table, natural drainage, slope, 
and hazard of flooding. (‘The suitability of a soil for 
foundations for buildings for special uses and those 
of more than two stories should be investigated on 
the site.) 

Landscaping: Texture of the soil, especially the surface 
layer; natural drainage; susceptibility to frost action ; 
and stability of the subsoil. (It is assumed that the 
area of soil will be used for grass, shrubs, and trees 
without adding topsoil.) 

Streets and parking lots: Depth to water table, natural 
drainage, slope, soil stability, hazard of frost action, 
high content of clay, and hazard of flooding. 

Sanitary land fills (trench method): Depth to water 
table, natural drainage, depth to a hard layer, soil 
permeability, and hazard of flooding. 


Figure 20.—Water-tolerant weeds that grew up over a septic tank in an area of lawn. The area is continually wet because of poor 
percolation through Elkton loam. 
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Soil series and 
map symbols ! 


Coastal beaches (Cb)_- —- 


Downer: 


Fallsington (Fa, Ff, Fg)-- 


Galestown: 
GaB) 


Keyport: 
(KmA, KpA)-.-------- 


(KmB2, KpB2)_.._--- 


(KmC2, KmD, KsC3, 
KsD3). 
Klej (Ky)_------------- 
Matapeake: 
(MkA, MIA)__-------- 
(MkB2, MIB2)..------ 
(MkC2, MIC2, 
MIC3). 
(MkD, MID3)..--.---- 
Mattapex: 
(MpA, MxA)_-------- 


(MpB2, MxB2)_.__--- 


Sce footnote at end of table, 
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TABLE 8.—Soil limitations for 


Sewage disposal 


Septic tanks 


Severe: high water 
table; moderately slow 
permeability. 

Severe: high water 
table; moclerately slow 
permeability. 


Severe: tidal flooding- -- 


Slight=2 22+ --eseseas 

Slight. 23-22 J2blnsscc ee 

Severe: high water 
table; slow 
permeability. 

Severe: high water 
table. 

Slight: danger of 


polluting nearby wells. 


Slight: danger of 
polluting nearby wells. 


Severe: seasonal high 
water table; slow 
permeability. 

Severe: seasonal high 
water table; slow 
permeability. 

Severe: seasonal high 
water table; slow 
permeability. 


Moderate: seasonal 
high water table. 


Slight to moderate: 
moderate permeability. 

Slight to moderate: 
moderate permeability. 


Slight to moderate: 
moderate permeability. 


Moderate: 10 to 15 
percent slopes. 


Severe: seasonal high 
water table; 
moderately slow 
permeability. 

Severe: seasonal high 
water table; 
moderately slow 
permeability. 


Lagoons 


Slight?.2--devns st ace? 


Moderate: 2 to 5 
percent slopes. 


Severe: tidal flooding; 
rapid permeability. 


Severe: very permeable. 

Severe: very perme- 
able; slopes more than 
5 percent, 


SlightivescSsheeesc te ck 


Severe: high water 
table; moderate 
permeability. 


Severe: rapid permea- 

bility. 
Severe: rapid permea- 
bility. 


Slightssss.c22eecess.5 


Moderate: 2 to 5 
percent slopes. 


Severe: 5 to 15 percent 


slopes. 


Severe: rapid 
permeability. 


Moderate: compaction 
necessary. 


Moderate: 2 to 5 
percent slopes; 
compaction necessary. 


Severe: 5 to 10 percent 
slopes. 
Severe: 10 to 15 


percent slopes. 


Slight if compacted_.---- 


Moderate: 2 to 5 
percent slopes. 


Homes with basements 
(two stories or less) 


Landseaping 


Trees and shrubs 


Severe: high water 
table; somewhat poor 
drainage. 

Severe: high water 
table; somewhat poor 
drainage. 


Severe: loose material; 
little stability. 


Slight=2-.oc-c2csceueete 
Slighte oo 2cesc2 -So2c2se 


Severe: high water 
table; poor drainage. 


Severe: high water 
table; poor drainage. 


Slightet.ee lou beers ee 


Slight. .------------ 2-8. 


Moderate: seasonal 
high water table. 


Moderate: seasonal 
high water table. 


Moderate: seasonal 
high water table. 


Moderate: seasonal 
high water table. 


Slighticccscuees eee stee 


Moderate: 10 to 15 
percent slopes. 


Moderate: seasonal 
high water table. 


Moderate: seasonal 
high water table. 


Severe: flooding; salt 
damage. 


Slight. 23.02 42cceceelce 
Slighte cn. ceases 


Moderate: 
subsoil. 


heavy 


Moderate: 
table. 


high water 


Severe: droughty; low 
fertility. 


Severe: droughty; low 
fertility. 
Blight.< 222225-+24+.< 


Slights.2-. 22255228 koe 


Slight: trees may be 
hard to establish in 
eroded areas. 


Slighto. coed seeded 


Slight__-.----.-.--2-.-- 
Slight..-2-cccs52+5. 4822 


Slight, except where 
severely eroded. 
Slight, except where 


severely eroded. 


Slightesso-s25.e205soa24 


Slight. 2.20. sscceoubes 


selected nonfarm uses 
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Landscaping—Continued 


Lawns 
Moderate: some surface 
drainage necessary. 
| Slight_....-.-----.----- 
Severe: flooding; salt 
damage. 
Slight: may be droughty. 
Slight: may be droughty_ 
Severe: poor drainage._. 
Severe: poor drainage; 


high water table. 


Severe: low fertility; 
droughty. 

Severe: low fertility; 
droughty. 

Moderate: seasonal 
wetness, 

Moderate: seasonal 
wetness, 

Severe: eroded; heavy 
subsoil. 

Moderate: may be 
droughty in dry 
seasons. 

Slight=.2s2e-ss52+.essece 

Sliglitescetesis4eos3euse 


Slight, except where 
severely eroded. 


Moderate, except where 
severely eroded. 


Blighteacsaueecsed gackeu 


Streets and parking lots Sanitary land fills Cemeteries Disposal of industrial 
(trench method) water 

Severe: high water Moderate: sticky; some | Severe: high water Severe: seasonal high 
table; somewhat poor cracking. table; somewhat poor water table. 
drainage. drainage. 

Severe: high water Moderate: sticky; some | Severe: high water Severe: seasonal high 
table; somewhat poor cracking. table; somewhat poor water table. 
drainage. drainage. 

Severe: tidal flooding.__| Severe: tidal flooding__-| Severe: tidal flooding; Severe: flooding. 

rapid permeability. 

Slightesseccsceetcs uses Slight: 2 wen Slight tse <2 d at Ae Slight. 

Moderate: 5 to 10 per- | Slight_...-.-..--------- Slight=... 0222 5.ebsec22 Slight: control of 
cent slopes. erosion necessary. 

Severe: high water Severe: sticky; some Severe: high water Severe: high water 


table; poor drainage. 


Severe: high water 
table; poor drainage. 


Slight: loose material; 
difficult to compact. 


Moderate: 5 to 10 
percent slopes; loose 
material. 


Moderate: seasonal 
wetness; much clay. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


seasonal 


Severe: seasonal wet- 
ness; 5 to 15 percent 
slopes. 


Moderate: loose 
material; seasonal 
high water table. 


Moderate: 4 to 10 
percent slopes. 


Severe: 10 to 15 
percent slopes. 


Moderate: seasonal 
wetness_.__------.-.-- 

Moderate: seasonal 
wetness___._.---.---- 


cracking; poor drain- 
age; high water table. 


Slight: loose material; 
difficult to compact. 


Slight: loose material; 
difficult to compact. 


Severe: sticky; crack- 
ing likely; seasonal 
wetness. 

Severe: sticky; 
seasonal wetness. 


Severe: very sticky; 
wet. 
Moderate: seasonal 


high water table; 
loose material; difficult 
to compact. 


Moderate: 10 to 15 
percent slopes. 


Moderate: seasonal 
wetness.-...------..- 

Moderate: seasonal 
wetness____------.--- 


table; poor drainage. 


Severe: 
table. 


high water 


Moderate: some caving 
of excavation; 
droughty. 

Moderate: some caving 
of excavation; 
droughty. 


Severe: seasonal high 
water table; sticky. 


Severe: seasonal high 
water table; sticky. 


Severe: seasonal high 
water table; too 
sticky. 


Moderate: seasonal 
high water table. 


Moderate: 10 to 15 
percent slopes. 


Moderate: seasonal 
high water table. 


Moderate: seasonal 
high water table. 


Severe: 


table; slow permea- 
bility. 


Severe: high water 
table. 

Slight. 

Slight. 

Severe: slow per- 


meability; seasonal 
high water table. 

Severe: slow permea- 
bility; seasonal high 
‘water table. 

Severe: slow permea- 
bility; subject to 
erosion. 


Severe: seasonal 
high water table. 


Moderate: moderate 
permeability. 

Moderate: moderate 
permeability. 


erosion 
hazard; excessive 
runoff. 

Severe: crosion 
hazard; excessive 
runoff. 


Severe: seasonal high 
water table; 

moderately slow 
permeability. 

Severe: seasonal high 
water table; 
moderately slow 
permeability. 
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TABLE 8.—Soil imitations for 


Soil series and 
map symbols ! 


Mixed alluvial land 
My). 


Othello: 
(Oh 


Plummer (Pe)---------- 
Pocomoke (Pk, Pm)----- 


Portsmouth (Pt) 


Sassafras: 
(Sad, SfA, SmA) 


(SaB2, SfB2, SmB2)_.. 


(SaC2, SaC3, SmC2, 
SmC3). 


(SaD, SaD3) 


Steep land (St) 


Tidal marsh (Tm)------- 


Woodstown: 
(WdA, WfA, WoA)---- 


(WdB2, WoB2)------- 


Septic tanks 


Severe: high water 
table; flooding. 


Severe: high water 
table; moderately slow 
permeability. 

| Severe: flooding; high 

water table; 

moderately slow 


permeability. 

Severe: high water 
table. 

Severe: high water 
table. 

Severe: high water 
water table; slow 
permeability. 

Slightuss--t54.cueew ce ce 

Slights-o...5se22682 062) 

Slight..-..-..----2----- 

Moderate: 10 to 15 


percent slopes. 


Severe: slopes of more 
than 15 percent. 


Severe: tidal flooding- -- 


Moderate: seasonal 
high water table. 
Moderate: seasonal 
high water table. 


Sewage disposal 


Lagoons 
Severe: flooding_.._.--- 
Slight_.---------------- 
Severe: floocding-.------ 
Severe: rapid 
permeability. 
Severe: content of 


organic matter high. 


Severe: content of 
organic matter high. 


Moderate: moderate 
permeability. 
Moderate: moderate 


permeability; 2 to 5 
percent slopes. 

Severe: 5 to 10 percent 
slopes; moderate 
permeability. 

Severe: 10 to 15 percent 
slopes; moderate 
permeability. 


Severe: slopes of more 
than 15 percent. 


Severe: tidal flooding_ -- 


Moderate: moderate 
permeability. 

Moderate: moderate 
permeability; 2 to 5 
percent slopes. 


Homes with basements 
(two stories or less) 


Landseaping 


Trees and shrubs 


Severe: high water 
table; flooding. 


Severe: high water 
table; poor drainage. 


Severe: 


Severe: high water 
table; poor drainage. 


Severe: high water 
table; very poor 
drainage. 


Severe: high water 
table; very poor 
drainage. 


Moderate: 10 to 15 
percent slopes. 


Moderate: slopes of 
more than 15 percent. 


Severe: 


Moderate: seasonal 
high water table. 
Moderate: seasonal 
high water table. 


flooding______- 


tidal flooding. _- 


Severe: flooding...----- 


Moderate: 
drainage. 


poor 


Severe: flooding; 
excessive salt, 


Severe: high ground 
water; low fertility. 


Moderate: 
table. 


high water 


Moderate: 
table. 


high water 


Slight, except where 
severely eroded. 


Slight, except where 
severely eroded. 
Severe: slopes of more 


than 15 percent. 


Severe: tidal flooding... 


1 Properties of Made land (Ma) and Borrow pits (Bp) are so variable that estimates of their limitations were not made. 
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Landscaping—Continued 


Lawns 
Severe: flooding-------- 
Severe: poor drainage. _- 
Severe: flooding; 


excessive salt. 


Severe: high water 
table; low fertility. 


Severe: high water 
table. 

Severe: high water table. 

Slight. --.2.9.e node 

Slight_...-.-----------. 


Slight, except where 
severely eroded. 


Moderate, except where 
severcly eroded. 


Severe: slopes of more 
than 15 percent. 

Severe: tidal flooding____ 

Slightus2e eo eee 

Slight. -.----.-.---.---- 


Streets and parking lots 


Sanitary land fills 
(trench method) 


Severe: high water 
table; flooding. 


Severe: high water 
table; poor drainage. 
Severe: flooding..---_-- 

Severe: high water 


table; poor drainage. 


Severe: high water 
table; very poor 
drainage. 


Severe: high water 
table; very poor 
drainage. 


Moderate: 5 to 10 
percent slopes. 


Severe: 10t0 15 
percent slopes. 


Severe: slopes of more 
than 15 percent. 


Severe: tidal flooding. __ 

Moderate: seasonal 
wetness. 

Moderate: seasonal 
wetness. 


Severe: flooding; 
cracking; high water 
table. 


Severe: high water 
table. 

Severe: flooding; 
sticky. 

Severe: high water 


table; loose material; 
difficult to compact. 


Severe: content of 
organic matter high; 
high water table. 


Severe: content of 
organic matter high; 
high water table. 


Moderate: 10 to 15 
percent slopes. 


Severe: slopes of more 
than 15 percent. 


Severe: tidal flooding; 
variable material. 
Moderate: seasonal 
wetness. 

Moderate: seasonal 
wetness. 
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Cemeteries Disposal of industrial 
water 
Severe: high water Severe: flooding; 


table; flooding. 


Severe: high water 
table; poor drainage. 
Severe: flooding.-_.---- 

Severe: high water 


table; poor drainage. 


Severe: high water 
table; very poor 
drainage. 


Severe: high water 
table; very poor 
drainage. 


Moderate: 10 to 15 
percent slopes. 


Severe: slopes of more 
than 15 percent. 


Severe: tidal flooding--- 


Moderate: seasonal 
high water table. 
Moderate: seasonal 
high water table. 


high water table. 


Severe: high water 
table. 

Severe: flooding. 
Severe: high water 
table. 

Severe: high water 
table. 

Severe: high water 
table. 

Slight. 

Slight. 

Moderate: erosion 
hazard. 

Severe: excessive 


surface runoff; 
erosion hazard. 


Severe: surface runoff; 
erosion hazard. 


Severe: tidal flooding. 

Severe: seasonal high 
water table. 

Severe: seasonal high 


water table. 
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Cemeteries: Depth to water table, natural drainage, 
depth to a hard layer, soil permeability, hazard of 
flooding, texture of the surface layer, and plasticity 
and stability of the layers underlying the surface 
layer. 

Dispel of industrial water; Seasonal high water table, 
flooding, hazard of erosion, and soil permeability. 
Soil permeability is especially important where in- 
dustrial water is disposed of by spraying it onto 
soils. Disposal of this kind is effective on permeable 
soils and meets most public health requirements. 


Another group of uses closely related to community de- 
velopment are those for outdoor recreation. Table 9 rates 
the soils in the county according to their limitations for 
various facilities of outdoor recreation that depend a great: 
deal on soil properties. 

Following are the recreational areas rated in table 9 and 
the properties that limit the soils of the county in their 
suitability for each kind of area listed in table 9: 


Paths and trails: Natural drainage, flooding, soil tex- 
ture, soil permeability and stability, and slope. 

Athletic fields and other intensive play areas; Natural 
drainage, soil permeability and stability, depth to sea- 
sonal high water table, soil texture, and slope. (It is 
assumed that topsoil and fill will not be brought in.) 

Parks, other extensive play areas, and picwie areas: 
Depth to seasonal high water table, slope, soil texture 
and permeability, soil stability, and flooding. (More 
traffic is expected in picnic areas than in parks and 
other extensive play areas. Sewage disposal is not 
considered in rating picnic areas.) 

Campsites (tents and trailers): Natural drainage; depth 
to seasonal high water table, soil permeability and 
texture, and slope. (Campsites where trailers are 
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parked are more affected by slope than are campsites 
where tents ave pitched. Sewage disposal from toilet 
facilities is not considered in the ratings.) 

Golf fairways: Depth to seasonal high water table, slope, 
soil texture, and flooding. (It is assumed that topsoil 
will not be added where the fairway is sodded.) 


Not rated in table 9 is the suitability of the soils for 
service buildings and as filter fields for septic tanks. Soil 
features that limit use of soils as sites for washrooms, 
bathhouses, picnic shelters, and other service buildings, as 
well as for seasonal and year-round cottages, are about the 
same as those that limit use for homesites. (See table 8.) 
Wetness is less limiting, however, if service building or 
cottage does not have a basement. 


Formation and Classification of 
the Soils 


This section tells how soils and their horizons were 
formed and describes the main kinds of horizons in the 
soils of Talbot County. The section also discusses the five 
factors of soil formation and the effects of these factors 
on the formation of soils in the county. In addition, the 
categories in the current system of classification are briefly 
defined, and the soil series represented in the county are 
placed in some of these categories. 


How the Soils of Talbot County Were Formed 


Soils are natural bodies that have formed a crust on the 
surface of the earth. They are three dimensional and have 
depth, length, and width. An individual body of soil may 


TaBLE 9.—Soil limitations for specified recreational uses } 


Soil series and 
map symbols 


Athletic fields and 
other intensive 
play areas ? 


Paths and trails 


Barclay (BaA, BaB2)_- Severe: somewhat 
poorly drained; 
silty; moderately 


slow permeability. 


Moderate: some- 
what poorly 
drained; silty. 


Coastal beaches (Cb)._-) Severe: tidal Severe: tidal 
flooding; loose flooding ; loose 
sand. sand; very 

difficult to sod. 

Downer: 

(DoA, DoB2)_.____- Slights.22sesce-2< Slight, but soil may 
be droughty. 

(DoC2).__--- Slight_____-_____- Moderate: 5 to 15 
percent slopes; 
soil may be 
droughty. 

Elkton (Ek, Es)---_-- Severe: poorly Severe: poorly 
drained. drained; very slow 

permeability. 


See footnotes at end of table, 


Parks, extensive play | Campsites (tents and 
areas, and picnic trailers) Golf fairways 
areas 

Moderate for parks Severe: somewhat Moderate: some- 
and intensive play poorly drained; what poorly 
areas; somewhat moderately slow drained. 
poorly drained. permeability. 

Severe for picnic 
areas: somewhat 
poorly drained. 

Severe: tidal Severe: tidal Severe: tidal 
flooding; loose flooding; loose flooding; loose 
sand. sand. sand; very 

difficult to sod. 

Slight..-------------. Slight._-.-.-..----- Slight, but soil 

may be 
droughty. 

Slight for parks and Slight for tents. Slight, but soil 
extensive play areas. Moderate for may be 
Moderate for trailers: 5 to 10 droughty. 
picnic areas: percent slopes. 
slopes. 

Severe: high water Severe: poorly Severe: poorly 
table; poorly drained; very drained; high 
drained. slow permeability. water table. 
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Taste 9.—Soil limitations for specified recreational uses '\—Continued 


Soil series and 
map symbols 


Fallsington (Fa, Ff, Fg)- 


Galestown: 
(GaB) 


Keyport: 
(KmA, KmB2, 
KpA, KpB2). 


(KmD, KsC3, KsD3)- 


Klej (Ky)------------ 


Matapeake: 
(MkA, MkB2, MIA, 
B2 


M!B2). 
MkC2, MIC2, 
MIC3). 


(MKD, MID3)-.---- 


Mattapex (MpA, 
MpB2, MxA, 
MxB2). 


Mixed alluvial land 
My). 


Othello (Oh, Ot).----- 


Plummer (Pe)-------- 


Paths and trails 


Severe: poorly 
drained. 


Moderate: loose 


footing. 


Moderate: loose 


footing. 


Slights.255 02-24 


Moderate: 
erosion hazard. 


Moderate: loose 


footing. 


Moderate: 
erosion hazard. 


Severe: high 
water table; 
subject to 
flooding. 


Severe: poorly 
drained. 


Severe: poorly 
drained; loose. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Parks, extensive play 


Campsites (tents and 


other intensive areas, and pienic trailers) Golf fairways 
play areas? areas 
Severe: poorly Severe: high water Severe: poorly Severe: poorly 
drained. table; poorly drained. drained; high 
drained. water table. 
Severe: droughty; Severe: droughty; Severe: loamy Severe: droughty; 
low fertility. difficult to sod. sand; loose; low fertility. 
droughty. 
Severe: droughty; Severe: droughty; Severe: loamy Severe: droughty; 


low fertility. 


Severe: seasonal 
high water table; 
slow permeability. 


Severe: _ slow per- 
meability ; seasonal 
high water table. 


Severe: seasonal 
wetness; slopes. 


Moderate: sea- 
sonal high water 
table. 


Slight_._.----------- 


Moderate: 5 to 10 
percent slopes. 


Severe: 10+015 
percent slopes. 


Moderate: mod- 
erately slow 
permeability; 
seasonal wetness. 


Severe: high water 
table; subject to 
flooding. 


Severe: poorly 
drained; high 
water table. 


Severe: poorly 
drained; loose; 
high water table. 


difficult to sod. 


Slight for parks and 
extensive play areas. 
Severe for picnic 
areas: seasonal 
high water table; 
slow permeability. 

Slight for parks and 
extensive play areas. 
Severe for picnic 
areas: seasonal 
high water table. 

Slight for parks and 
extensive play 
areas. Severe for 
picnic areas: sea- 
sonal wetness; slopes. 


Moderate: seasonal 
wetness; seasonal 
high water table. 


Slight.....-.--------- 


Slight for parks and 
extensive play areas. 
Moderate for picnic 
areas: 5 to 10 
percent slopes. 


Moderate for parks 
and extensive play 
areas: 10 to 15 
percent slopes. 
Severe for picnic 
areas: 10 to 15 
percent slopes. 


Slight for parks and 
extensive play areas. 
Moderate for picnic 
areas: seasonal 
wetness. 


Severe: high water 
table; subject to 
flooding. 


Severe: high water 
table; poorly 
drained. 


Severe: high water 
table; poorly 
drained; loose. 


sand; loose; 
droughty; slopes. 


Severe: slow 
permeability ; 
seasonal high 
water table. 


Severe: slow 
permeability ; 
seasonal high 
water table; 
slopes. 

Severe: slow 
permeability ; 
seasonal wetness; 
slopes. 


Moderate: sea- 
sonal high water 
table. 


Slight for tents. 
Moderate for 
trailers: 5 to 
10 percent slopes. 


Moderate for tents: 
10 to 15 percent 
slopes. Severe for 
trailers: 10 to 15 
percent slopes. 


Moderate: mod- 
erately slow 
permeability ; 
seasonal wetness. 


Severe: high water 
table; subject to 
flooding. 


Severe: poorly 
drained; high 
water table. 


Severe: poorly 
drained; loose; 
high water table. 


low fertility. 


Moderate: sea- 
sonal high water 
table. 


Moderate: sea- 
sonal high water 
table. 


Severe: erosion 
hazard; difficult 
to maintain sod. 


Moderate: soil 
may be droughty 
during summer. 


Slight. 


Slight, except 
where severely 
eroded. 


Moderate, except 
where severely 
eroded. 


Slight. 


Severe: high 
water table; 
subject to 
flooding. 


Severe: poorly 
drained; high 
water table. 


Severe: poorly 
drained; high 
water table. 
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Taste 9.—<Soil limitations for specified recreational uses —Continued 


Athletic fields and 
other intensive 
play areas? 


Soil series and 


map symbols Paths and trails 


Parks, extensive play Campsites (tents and 


Severe: very poorly 
drained; high 
water table. 


Severe: very 


Pocomoke (Pk, Pm)... 
poorly drained. 


Severe: very 
poorly drained; 
high water table. 


Severe: very 


Portsmouth (Pt)_.---- 
poorly drained. 


Sassafras: 
(SaA, SaB2, SfA, Slight...------- Slight_._.-----_.-_- 
SfB2, SmA, 
SmB2). 
(SaC2, SmC2, Slight____..------ Moderate: 6 to 10 
SaC3, SmC3). | percent slopes. 
(SaD, SaD3).------ Moderate: ero- Severe: 10 to 15 


sion hazard. percent slopes. 


Steep land (St)... ._-- Severe: slopes of | Severe: slopes of 
more than 15 more than 15 
percent. percent. 

Tidal marsh (Tm).---- Severe: tidal Severe: tidal 
flooding. flooding. 

Woodstown (WdA, Slight...--------- Moderate: sea- 


WdB2, WTA, WoA, sonal wetness. 


WoB2). 


areas, and picnic trailers) Golf fairways 
areas 

Severe: high water Severe: very Severe: very 
table; very poorly poorly drained; poorly drained; 
drained. high water table. high water 

table. 

Severe: high water Severe: very Severe: very 
table; very poorly poorly drained; poorly drained; 
drained. high water table. high water 

table. 

Slights2222 22sec Slight.__-_.-.--.--| Slight. 


Slight, except 
where severely 
eroded. 


Slight for parks and 
extensive play 
areas. Moderate for 
picnic areas: 5 to 
10 percent slopes. 

Moderate for parks 
and extensive play 


Slight for tents. 
Moderate for 
trailers: 5 to 10 
percent slopes. 


Moderate for tents: 
10 to 15 percent 


Moderate, except 
where severely 
eroded. 


areas: 10 to 15 slopes. Severe for 
percent slopes. | trailers: 10 to 
Severe for picnic 15 percent slopes. 
areas: 10 to 15 

percent slopes, 

Moderate for parks Severe: slopes of Severe: slopes of 
and extensive play more than 15 more than 15 
areas: slopes of percent. percent. 
more than 15 
percent. Severe for 
picnic areas: slopes 
of more than 15 
percent. 

Severe: tidal flood- Severe: tidal Severe: tidal 
ing. flooding. flooding. 

Slight for parks and Moderate: sea- Slight, but is 


extensive play sonal wetness. seasonally wet. 
areas. Moderate for 
picnic areas: sea- 


sonal wetness. 


1 Borrow pits (Bp) and Made land (Ma) are so variable that they are not included in this table. 


2 Includes playgrounds and athletic fields for baseball, football, 


intense. 


occupy only a few cubic yards, whereas another soil body 
may occupy millions of cubic yards. The exact dimensions 
are difficult to measure because different kinds of soils 
merge gradually and normally do not end or begin 
abruptly. For example, as the Woodstown soils grade 
toward the Fallsington soils in Talbot County, an area of 
transition is progressively more mottled and more gray 
as the Hietpaia: a soils are approached. 

Because soils are natural bodies, they may be studied 
somewhat like archeological ruins are studied so that facts 
relating to their history can be determined. A study of the 
Pocomoke soils in Talbot County has indicated that for 
many decades water stood on these soils for long periods 
of the year and reduced the rate of oxidation of leaves and 
other organic material. A thick black surface layer formed 
on these soils. 

Digging down through many soils exposes a succession 
of layers, called horizons. From a study of kind, number, 


volley ball, and other organized games. Foot traffic is likely to be 


and thickness of these horizons, we may learn a great deal 
about the past history of the soil. Also they indicate how 
the soil may react to future uses. A series of horizons is 
called a soil profile. By their considerable difference in 
appearance and properties, three main horizons generally 
can be distinguished in most soils. These horizons are the 
A, B, and C. Some soils, such as the Klej, are relatively 
young and do not have a B horizon. In other soils, most of 
the A horizon has been washed away by erosion. 

The A horizon, or surface layer, may be divided into 
subhorizons by adding the letter p or the numerals 1, 2, 
or 3. An Ap horizon is the plow layer. This horizon gen- 
erally contains more organic matter than other horizons, 
except the Al, and this organic matter imparts a darker 
color. Also, the Ap horizon supports great biological ac- 
tivity. In Talbot County an Ap horizon can be found in 
cultivated fields where erosion has not been excessive. 

In an Al horizon organic matter has accumulated and 
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has imparted a dark, or even a black, color. In Talbot 
County, most soils have a very thin Al horizon and occur 
in wooded areas. Average thickness of this horizon is about 
half an inch, but the very poorly drained Pocomoke and 
Portsmouth soils are exceptions. They have a thick black 
A1 horizon because excessive water has prevented the oxi- 
dation of organic material. 

A thick Ai horizon has a strong effect on soil manage- 
ment. The wetness that contributed to the accumulation of 
organic matter makes the soil unsuited to crops unless it 
is artifically drained. After drainage and liming, the or- 
ganic matter holds large amounts of nutrients and of 
moisture that are readily available for growing plants. 
Because of its black color, a thick Al horizon absorbs heat 
and may warm early in spring if it is not too wet. 

An AQ horizon is a layer that has lost large amounts of 
clay, iron, manganese, aluminum, and other readily solu- 
ble elements. Remaining in the layer, in sand and silt sizes, 
are particles of quartz or other of the more resistant 
minerals. The minerals and soil particles removed from 
the A2 horizon have been washed downward by rainwater 
or have been dissolved in the water and carried downward 
or outward. Because iron and manganese, the minerals 
that are responsible for the color of the soil, have been re- 
moved, the AZ horizon becomes lighter in color. When this 
process is carried to the extreme, a white horizon develops 
and consists primarily of grains of clean quartz sand. Be- 
cause more iron and managanese have been lost, the A2 
horizon in Pocomoke soils is lighter colored than that 
horizon in Downer soils. 

In addition to the iron and manganese, nearly all of the 
clay particles have been washed from the A2 horizon of 
Downer soils, and the horizon is thick. Because of this loss 
of clay particles, moisture and fertilizer elements move 
quickly through the A2 horizon. In dry periods this thick 
A2 horizon does not hold enough moisture to supply shal- 
low-rooted crops. Also, nutrients added to the soil in the 
form of fertilizer are more rapidly leached than from 
soils that contain considerable clay. Other soils in Talbot 
County generally do not have such a prominent AQ 
horizon, and in many places the thin AQ horizon has been 
obliterated in plowing. An A® horizon typical for the 
county is at the northern end of the borrow pit in Sassa- 
fras soil, on the west side of U.S. Highway No. 50, 1 mile 
north of Hambleton. 

An A8 horizon is transitional. It is somewhat like the B 
horizon but has more characteristics of the A2 horizon. 
It is relatively unimportant and has not been formed in 
the profiles of most soils of Talbot County. 

The B horizon, commonly called the subsoil, may be 
made up of Bl, B2, and B3 horizons. The B1 and B3 
horizons are transitional and relatively unimportant. In 
some places they are not present in the soils of Talbot 
County. 

For the soils of Talbot County, nearly all B2 horizon 
designations are followed by the small letter t. A B2t 
horizon is the layer into which the particles of clay size 
and the iron and aluminum, generally from the A2 hori- 
zon, have accumulated. Some minerals that were in solu- 
tion have precipitated from the solution into the Bat 
horizon, In a well-drained soil, an accumulation of iron 
gives the B2t horizon a conspicuously brighter color than 
other layers. 


The properties of a B2 horizon affect the management 
of a soil, probably more than those of any other horizon. 
The amount of accumulated clay, the compactness of the 
soil material, and the thickness of the horizon determine 
the ability of a soil to retain moisture and nutrient ele- 
ments and to allow the penetration of plant roots. In 
Galestown soils the B2t horizon contains little clay, and 
growth of crops may be slowed at times during the grow- 
ing season because sufficient moisture is not available. In 
contrast, the Matapeake soils. contain much more clay, 
and crop growth is slowed only during periods of extreme 
drought. The Galestown soils, because of their rapidly 
permeable B2t horizon, are well suited to use for percola- 
tion of septic effluent, whereas the B2t horizon of the 
Matapeake soils has less than optimum permeability for 
the percolation of septic effluent. 

Immediately below the B horizon is the third main 
recognizable layer, the C horizon. It consists of material 
from which the horizons above are assumed to have formed. 
In Talbot County this material consists of marine sedi- 
ments. The C horizon is relatively sterile; it contains little 
or no organic matter and has little or no biological activity. 
The C horizon is easily identified in the Sassafras soils. It 
is the light-colored layer that begins at a depth of about 
33 inches. ; 

Although the C horizon is described as part of the soil 
profile, only the A and B horizons are considered. to be 
true soil. This part of the profile, from the surface of the 
A horizon to the bottom of the B, is called the solum, It 
has formed under the influence of the various soil-forming 
processes. The C horizon is material similar to that from 
which soil may have formed, but it has not been altered 
to the point that it is true soil. Its physical, chemical, 
and especially biological development has not been great 
enough. . 

The horizons of many soils in Talbot County are desig- 
nated by the small letter g. This letter stands for strong 
gleying, or the reduction of iron that takes place when 
water remains in a soil for prolonged periods. Gleying is 
easily recognized by the dominantly gray coloring or gray 
mottling. The mottling, or gray, yellow, reddish speckled 
appearance, is easily seen in the Fallsington soils. Gleying 
is important because, where it occurs in the upper subsoil, 
the soil generally is too wet for growing crops well unless 
it is artificially drained. Gleying also affects many non- 
farm uses of a soil. The effects of gleying can readily be 
seen in the Fallsington and Woodstown profiles along the 
ditchbank on the north side of the road between Barber 
and Jamaica Point, one-half mile southeast of Barber. 

The kinds of horizons described are the most important 
in soils of Talbot County and are the most easily recog- 
nized and identified. They are not, however, the only hori- 
zons in a soil profile. Descriptions of other kinds of hori- 
zons are generally of interest only to soil scientists. 

Tt is important to remember that the soils of Talbot 
County and their various horizons are changing constantly, 
though the changes are generally so subtle and so slow 
that they cannot be recognized. 


Factors of Soil Formation 


Soils are the products of soil-forming processes acting 
upon materials altered or deposited by geologic forces. 
The five major factors in the formation of soils are cli- 
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mate, plant and animal life, relief, parent material, and 
time. Climate and plant and animal hfe, particularly 
vegetation, are the active forces in soil formation, Their 
effect. on. parent material is modified by topography and 
by the length of time the parent material has been in place. 
The relative importance of each factor varies from place to 
place. In some places one factor is dominant and fixes most 
of the properties of the soil. Normally, however, the inter- 
action of all five factors determines the kind of soil that 
develops in any given place. 


Climate 


Climate has been a uniform factor in the formation of 
soils in Talbot County because there have been no abrupt 
changes in the climate while the soils were forming, or 
from one place to another in the county. Possible changes 
in temperature have been moderated by the many tidal 
streams and larger bodies of water nearby. 

During much of the time when soils were forming in 
Talbot County, the climate was temperate and annual rain- 
fall averaged 43 inches, as it has in recent years. Climate 
of this type is conducive to the formation of soils that are 
strongly weathered, leached, acid, and low in fertility. 
Most of the soils in Talbot County are of this kind. Bases 
and free carbonates have been washed or leached from the 
soils. Where the soil material is not strongly weathered, 
it formed from quartz or other resistant rock. More infor- 
mation on. the climate of Talbot County is in the section 
“General Nature of the Area.” 


Plant and animal life 


Vegetation is probably the most important of the living 
organisms that affected the formation of soils in Talbot 
County. For a long period soils formed under forests of 
mixed oak and pine. During the summer when trees were 
taking in water from the soil, not much water was left to 
leach the soil of its plant nutrients. In seasons when the 
trees were practically dormant, however, large amounts 
of rainwater percolated through the soils and leached 
them. 

Litter from the native pine trees is extremely acid and 
tends to disperse clay particles so that they are rapidly 
moved downward, with organic matter, to form a clearly 
expressed B2, or subsoil, horizon. Except where the subsoul 
and surface layer have been mixed, the Sassafras, Mata- 
peake, or Elkton soils have a well-developed B2 horizon. 
In some areas horizons have been destroyed or the surface 
layer and subsoil have been mixed where wind has 
uprooted trees. 

Soil microflora, especially the fungi under pine forests, 
also play an important part in the formation of soils. 
These fungi form organic acids that help in the develop- 
ment of soils having a leached A horizon, as is evident in 
Downer and other soils in this county. Other forms of 
microflora, such as bacteria and algae, are extremely 
important in breaking down organic matter and in form- 
ing simple compounds that affect both chemical and 
physical properties of a soil. 

Burrowing animals, such as rodents, foxes, and ground- 
hogs, mix soil materials and disrupt normal development 
of the profile to some extent, though foxes and ground- 
hogs have only recently come into Talbot County. Worms, 
though important elsewhere, have had little part in soil 
formation in this county, mainly because the soil is natu- 


rally acid and aeration is poor. Termites and other insects 
have played some part by breaking down organic matter 
and mixing it in the soil. Ants contribute to the mixing 
of horizons by bringing particles from the subsoil into the 
surface layer. 

Microfauna, such as protozoa, occur in the soil in great 
numbers and probably affect soil formation only indirectly 
by controlling the population of various bacteria. Nema- 
todes may be important in some areas, though only as they 
affect. vegetation. 

Since man has started to farm the soils of Talbot 
County, changes have occurred in their formation. An. ob- 
vious change 1s accelerated erosion, though man has caused 
other changes that may not be noticeable for hundreds of 
years. Where soil management has been good, nitrogen, or- 
ganic matter, and exchangeable potassium and calcium 
may have been increased and acidity reduced. Draining the 
wetlands also changes the formation of soils, mainly by 
reducing the content of organic matter in such soils as the 
Portsmouth and the Pocomoke. Many years after drain- 
age, the Portsmouth soils will have a profile similar to 
that of the Othello soils, and the Pocomoke soils similar 
to that of the Fallsington soils. 


Relief 


Relief, or topography, plays an important part in the 
formation of soils in Talbot County. The level to sloping 
and depressional relief is especially important where the 
water table affects soil development. In this county the 
Sassafras soils are higher lying than are the Woodstown 
soils and do not have a high water table, but development 
of the Woodstown soils is slightly affected by a fluctuating 
high water table. The Fallsington or Pocomoke soils occur 
below the Woodstown soils. Figure 21 shows the relation- 
ship of relief to the water table in the Sassafras, Fallsing- 
ton, Pocomoke, and Woodstown soils. Those soils are a 
drainage sequence. Each kind of soil developed from the 
same kind of material but differs in degree of wetness and 
topography. Drainage sequences of the soils in Talbot 
County are given in table 10. 

In well-drained soils where water percolates through- 
out the year, leaching is generally deeper than it is in 
the same general area that has wetter soils with a seasonal 
high water table. This is because the water table prevents 
the water from moving downward. Generally more water 
percolates through level soils than through steep ones that 
have excessive runoff. These contrasting effects have not 
topography. Drainage sequences of the soils in Talbot 
County are given in table 10, 

On gently rolling soils that have been cultivated for 
long periods, eroded soil material has accumulated in 
shallow depressions and has thickened the Ap horizon. 

Because many of the soils in the western part of the 
county have low relief and are nearly level, their surface 
runoff is slow. The soils are poorly drained to somewhat 
poorly drained and are poorly aerated. The Elkton, 
Othello, and Barclay soils are this kind. 

On the steep soils of the county, erosion is accelerated, 
southern slopes generally are drier and warmer than 
northern ones, and the content of organic matter normally 
is low. These conditions have affected soil formation, but 
the effects are difficult to isolate. 

To a limited extent, tidal water has wet or flooded some 
of the soils in Talbot County. Evidence of drainage ditches, 
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Figure 21.—Relationship of soils to topography and water table on the Wicomico formation in Talbot County. 


field boundaries, and foundations for homes may still be 
seen in areas that are now Tidal marsh in neighboring 
Dorchester County. If water elevations continue to rise, 
soil mapped as Othello silt loam, low, will be Tidal marsh 
in another 50 to 75 years. 


Parent material 


Except for local differences, the parent material in 
Talbot County has not had so much effect in the formation 
of different kinds of soils as have climate and vegetation. 

In this county all soils formed from sediment that was 
transported by water, probably from watersheds of the 
Susquehanna, Potomac, Delaware, or other large rivers. 
This sediment was deposited primarily during tio stages 
of the Pleistocene epoch. In Talbot County these stages are 
represented by the Wicomico Terrace and the Talbot Ter- 
race, both shown in figure 22. These terraces are thought to 
have formed after glacial ice melted, and the meltwater 
transported the sediment and deposited it in marine or 


estuarine waters. Similar deposition, though on a much 
smaller scale, now occurs at the mouth of the Susquehanna, 
Potomac, and Delaware Rivers. 

During periods when the glacial ice advanced, the sea 
level was lowered and the deposited soil material was 
exposed. In these periods, there were stream cutting, 
erosion, beach building, and other geologic action. These 
processes, which occurred alternately and at varying pe- 
riods, produced a complicated series of strata. The sotls of 
Talbot County developed in these strata and inherited 
a wide range of characteristics from them. 

The Wicomico is the older of the two terraces in Talbot 
County. Generally, soils on this terrace are sandy and 
have distinct horizons. The dominant soils on the Wico- 
mico Terrace are the Sassafras, the Woodstown, and the 
Fallsington. 

The soils on the younger Talbot Terrace are character- 
ized by their finer textured silts and clays, and by less dis- 
tinct horizons that in many places are difficult to see. The 
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Elkton, Othello, Keyport, and Barclay soils are dominant 
on this terrace. 

In many places the soil material of the two terraces 
contains stones and boulders that indicate they were 
transported to the terraces by large pieces of glacial ice. 

The mixed alluvial material that occurs in Talbot Coury 
generally was deposited recently. This material was erode 
and washed down from surrounding uplands after the 
land was cleared. 

In some places, the uniform silty material from which 
the Othello and Barclay soils formed closely resembles 
loess, or material transported by wind. It is doubtful, 
however, that this silt is loess, though the material prob- 
ably was reworked by wind before vegetation was estab- 
lished. These deposits could be better understood if their 
mineralogy were studied. 

Time 

The formation of a soil ranges from fairly rapid to very 
slow and depends on the kind of parent material and the 
place where the soil forms. A soil is considered mature, or 
old, if its profile is fully developed, if its parent material is 
no longer evident as such, and if the soil changes little with 
time and is in equilibrium with the environment. Where 
little development can be seen in the profile a soil is con- 
sidered immature, or young. If two soils are of the same 
age in years, the one having the more fully developed pro- 
Te is considered the older, or more mature. In Talbot 
County the Sassafras soils generally are examples of 
mature soils; the Othello soils, of immature soils; and the 
Plummer soils, of even younger, more immature soils. 

In areas of old soils where erosion has been accelerated 
by cultivation, forest fires, or other disturbances, the 
changing environment changes the formation of soils. 
Soils of this kind may be called post mature, and in Talbot 
County they are exemplified by the eroded phases of the 
Sassafras and Matapeake soils. 

As stated in the subsection “Parent Material,” the soils 
that occupy Talbot Terrace are chronologically younger 
than those that occupy Wicomico Terrace. It is estimated 
that the actual time in years for the formation of the soils 
in Talbot County is in the tens of thousands. Table 11 
shows the relative age of the soils in Talbot County. 


Classification of Soils 


Soils are classified so that we can more easily remember 
their significant characteristics. Classification enables us 
to assemble knowledge about the soils, to see their relation- 
ships to one another and to the whole environment, and to 
develop principles that help us in understanding their 
behavior and their response to manipulation. First through 
classification and then through use of soil maps, we can 
apply our knowledge of soils to specific fields and other 
tracts of land. 

Thus in classification, soils are placed in narrow cate- 
gories that are used in detailed soil surveys so that knowl- 
edge about the soils can be organized and used in man- 
aging farms, fields, and woodland; in developing rural 
areas; in engineering work; and in many other ways. Soils 
are placed m broad classes to facilitate study and com- 
parison in Jarge areas, such as countries and continents. 

Two systems of classifying soils have been used in the 
United States in recent years. The older system was 


adopted in 1938 (2) and later revised (9). The system cur- 
rently used was adopted for general use by the National 
Cooperative Soil Survey in 1965. The current system is 
under continual study. Therefore, readers interested in de- 
velopments of the current system should search the latest 
literature available (12, 7). 

In table 11 the soil series of Talbot County are placed 
in some categories of the current system and in the great 
soil groups of the older system. Placement of some soil 
series in the current system of classification may change 
as more precise information becomes available. 

The current system of classification has six categories. 
Beginning with the broadest, these categories are order, 
suborder, great group, subgroup, family, and series. In 
this system soil properties that are observable and meas- 
urable were used as a basis for classification. The proper- 
ties are chosen, however, so that the soils of similar gene- 
sis, or mode of origin, are grouped together. The classes 
that make up the current system are briefly defined in the 
following paragraphs. 

Orprr: Each order has a three- or four-syllable name 
that ends in sod (Ent-i-sol). The ten orders are Entisols, 
Vertisols, Inceptisols, Aridisols, Mollisols, Spodosols, Al- 
fisols, Ultisols, Oxisols, and Histosols. The properties used 
to differentiate the soil orders are those that tend to give 
broad climatic groupings to soils. Two exceptions, Entisols 
and Histosols, occur in many different kinds of climate. 

Table 11 shows the three soil orders in Talbot. County— 
Entisols, Inceptisols, and Ultisols. 

Entisols are recent mineral soils that are slightly modi- 
fied from the geologic material in which they formed or 
are, in some places, just beginning to form. In Talbot 
County the principal modifications are a weakly developed 
A1 horizon and, in some places, minor changes in color be- 
cause of wetness. Examples of Entisols in this county are 
the Klej soils. 

Inceptisols (from the Latin inceptwm, for beginning) 
are mineral soils in which horizons have started to de- 
velop. These soils generally occur on young but not recent 
land surfaces. In Talbot County, for example, Inceptisols 
are soils in which the B horizon is distinctively colored 
but otherwise is not differentiated. The Barclay soils are 
the only Inceptisols in this county. 

Ultisols (from the Latin wléimes, for last) are mineral 
soils that still contain weatherable minerals and have a 
clay-enriched B horizon in which base saturation normally 
is low, generally less than 385 percent. In Talbot County 
the Ultisols are the most common order of soils. Examples 
are the Sassafras and the Elkton soils. 

Ultisols range from well drained to very poorly drained. 
They generally have reached a highly weathered and al- 
most static stage of development. In Talbot County, the 
materials in which Ultisols developed were highly weath- 
ered before they were deposited. 

Suzonver: Each order is divided into suborders, pri- 
marily on the basis of those soil characteristics that seem 
to produce classes having the greatest genetic similarity. 
The suborders narrow the broad climatic range permitted 
in the order. The soil properties used to separate suborders 
mainly reflect either the presence or absence of waterlog- 
ging or of soil differences resulting from climate or vegeta- 
tion. Suborders have names of two syllables. The last 
syllable indicates the order. An example is Aquepts (Agu, 
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TABLE 11,—Soil series classified according to the current and 1938 classification 
Current classification 1988 classification 
(with later revision) 
Series eee 
Family Subgroup Order Great soil group 
Barclay !__._.-- Coarse-silty, mixed, thermic_---] Aquic Dystrochrepts__----- Inceptisols____| Low-Humic Gley soils intergrading 
to Red- Yellow Podzolic soils. 
Downer__._-.-- Coarse-loamy, siliceous, mesic___| Typic Hapludults-..-__---- Ultisols. _.-_- Gray-Brown Podzolic soils 
intergrading to Red- Yellow 
Podzolic soils. 
Elkton___-.---- Clayey, mixed, mesic__-..------ Typie Ochraquults__._----- Ultisols__.--- Low-Humic Gley soils. 
Fallsington_-_-- Fine-loamy, mixed, mesic_._---- Typie Ochraquults_.__----- Ultisols___-_- Low-Humic Gley soils. 
Galestown__.__- Sandy, siliceous, mesic. _--.---- Psammentic Hapludults___-| Ultisols_.--__ Sol Brun Acides. 
Keyport_.------ Clayey, mixed, mesic_.-____---- Aquie Hapludults__.--.---- Ultisols...._-- Red- Yellow Podzolic soils 
intergrading to Gray-Brown 
Podzolic soils. 
Klejoscecneeece Mesic, coated_-_-------------- Aquie Quarzipsamments_...| Entisols..__.. Regosols. 
Matapeake- _-.- Fine-silty, mixed, mesie____.--- Typic Hapludults_---...--- Ultisols_......| Gray-Brown Podzolic soils 
intergrading to Red- Yellow 
Podzolie soils. 
Mattapex___-_-- Fine-silty, mixed, mesic_-_------ Aquic Hapludults__....---- Ultisols.......| Gray-Brown Podzolic soils 
i |  intergrading to Red- Yellow 
Podzolie soils. 
Othello_.------- Fine-silty, mixed, mesie_--_-~_- Typic Ochraquults..__----- Ultisols.______ Low-Humie Gley soils. 
Plummer !_.__-- Loamy, siliceous, thermic.-.—~-- Grossarenic Ochraquults___-| Ultisols.......! Regosols. 
Pocomoke !_____ Coarse-loamy, siliceous, thermic_| Typic Umbraquults__------ Ultisols......., Humic Gley soils. 
Portsmouth !____| Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic_-._| Typic Umbraquults__-_---- Ultisols__.___- Humic Gley soils. 
Sassafras______- Fine-loamy, mixed, mesic_._--~- Typie Haplidults_.._------ Ultisols.......| Gray-Brown Podzolic soils 
| intergrading to Red- Yellow 
Podazolic soils. 
Woodstown__--. Fine-loamy, mixed, mesi¢_.----~ Aquie Hapludults__-_.---_- Ultisols.......| Gray-Brown Podzolic soils 
intergrading to Red- Yellow 
Podazolic soils. 


1'This group of soils is a taxadjunct in Talbot County because 
soil temperatures are a few degrees cooler than defined for the 
series. A taxadjunct is a group of soils named for the series it 


meaning water or wet, and ept, from Inceptisol). The 
suborder is not shown in table 11. 

Great Group: Soil suborders are separated into great 
groups on the basis of uniformity in the kinds and se- 
quence of major soil horizons and features. The horizons 
used to make separations are those in which, iron or humus 
has secamalnies or those horizons that have pans inter- 
fering with growth of roots or movement of water. The 
features used are the self-mulching properties of clay, ma- 
jor differences in chemical composition (mainly calcium, 
magnesium, sodium, and potassium), and the like. 

The names of great groups have three or four syllables 
and are made by adding a prefix to the name of the sub- 
order. An example is Humaquept (Zum, for the presence 
of humus, agu, for wetness or water, and ept, from Incepti- 
sol). The great group is not shown separately in table 11, 
because the names of the great groups are the last word in 
the name of the subgroups that are shown in table 11. 

Suncrour: Great groups are divided into subgroups, 
one representing the central (typic) segment of the group ; 
and others, called intergrades that have properties of one 
great group and also one or more properties of another 
great group, subgroup, or order. Subgroups may also be 
made in those instances where soil properties intergrade 
outside of the range of any other great group, or subgroup, 
or order. The names of subgroups are derived from placing 
one or more adjectives before the name of the great group. 
An example is Typic Humaquept (a typical Humaquept). 


strongly resembles. It differs from that series in ways too small to 
be of consequence in interpreting usefulness or behavior. 


Faminy: Families are separated within a subgroup 
primarily on the basis of properties of soils important to 
the growth of plants or to the behavior of the soils where 
they are used for engineering purposes. Among the prop- 
erties considered are texture, mineralogy, reaction, soil 
temperature, and thickness of horizons. An example 1s the 
Typie Humaquept that belongs to the family of sandy 
(texture), sidéccous (mineralogic), thermic (soil tempera- 
ture) soils that, typically, contain humus, are moist or very 
poorly drained, and have a distinctively colored B horizon 
that otherwise is not differentiated. 


General Nature of the Area 


This section describes the climate; geology, relief, and 
drainage; and the water supply of Talbot County. Also 
included are brief descriptions of history and population, 
industry and transportation, and farming. 


Climate of Talbot County * 


Talbot County has a humid, continental type of climate 
that is modified by nearness to large bodies of water. The 
general flow of atmospheric air is from west to east, but 


'Ry W. 
Delaware. 


7. Moyer, State climatologist for Maryland and 
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alternating high and low pressure systems dominate or 
control the climate during the colder half of the year. 
High pressure systems normally bring westerly or north- 
westerly winds, cooler temperatures, and clearing weather. 
Low pressure systems bring southerly and easterly winds, 
warmer temperatures, cloudiness, and rain or snow accord- 
ing to the season and the temperature. This pattern tends 
to break down in the summer, however, as warm moist 
air spreads northward from the south and southwest and 
remains over the area much of the time. 

The Atlantic Ocean and Chesapeake Bay modify masses 
of air that pass over them before reaching the county. In 
winter the temperature rises when easterly winds, asso- 
ciated with a low pressure system, move northward along 
the eastern coast of the United States, bringing air from 
the ocean. In summer, winds from the east and air flowing 
inland from the bay lower the temperature and lessen 
extreme day-to-day ranges in areas immediately adjacent 
to the bay. 

Talbot County is on the Coastal Plain of Maryland 
where the relief is level to gently rolling. The elevation 
is mainly about 40 feet above sea level. Hence the varia- 
tion in climate resulting from topography is fairly small, 
though there is some difference between climate in the 
tideland area and that in the somewhat higher areas of 
the eastern half of the county. The data given for Easton 
in table 12, therefore, are representative for the county. 
Some of the more important exceptions are noted. 

The average annual temperature is about 56° F. The 
warmest period of the year is the last half of July when 
the maximum temperature in the afternoon averages near 
89°, Iixtremes of more than 100° occur infrequently. Only 
33 days have had such high temperatures at Easton in 72 
years, and four of these occurred in one year, 1930. The 
highest temperature recorded at Easton is 104° on July 
21, 1930, and August 10, 1936. The coldest period of the 
year is the latter part of January and the early part of 
February, when the minimum temperature early in the 
morning averages near 25°. During an average winter, a 
freezing temperature of 32° or lower can be expected on 
an average of 89 days. A temperature of 0° or lower is 
rare; there were only 12 days with such temperatures in 
the 80-year period, 1931-1960. The lowest temperature re- 
corded at Easton is —15°, on February 11, 1899. 

Table 13 shows the probability of freezing temperatures 
at Easton on or after given dates in spring and on or 
before given dates in fall. The average growing season or 
frost-free period in the central part of the county is 198 
days; it extends from the middle of April to the end of 
October. In other parts of the county the average growing 
season differs somewhat. It is 210 to 220 days in the tide- 
land areas near the Chesapeake Bay and is 185 to 195 days 
in some of the eastern and northeastern parts of the 
county. 

The annual precipitation at Easton averages 44.65 
inches, but extremes range from 22.04 inches in 19380 to 
57.38 inches in 1935. Generally, the distribution of precipi- 
tation over the county is much more uniform in winter 
because, during the colder half of the year, most precipita- 
tion is the result of low pressure storms that cover large 
areas and that may last for several days. In summer the 
distribution of precipitation varies because heavy rain in 
thunderstorms or hurricanes may fall on only one area of 
the county and may miss other areas entirely. Heavy pre- 
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cipitation may occur in any month of the year, but it is 
most likely to occur during summer. As a result of this 
uneven distribution of precipitation, the amount of mois- 
ture stored in the soil in summer commonly varies mark- 
edly within short distances. 

Any time of year may be droughty, but serious drought 
affecting farm crops is most likely in summer. Generally, 
the rainfall and the moisture stored in the soil are ade- 
quate for the favorable growth of crops. At times, how- 
ever, showers are unevenly distributed in summer, dry 
spells occur at critical stages of plant growth, and the rate 
of evaporation is high during the growing season. Annual 
snowfall at Haston averages about 15.2 inches, but it varies 
greatly from year to year. It ranges from as little as 0.5 
inch in the winter of 1918-19 to as much as 66.2 inches 
in 1898-99. 

Thunderstorms occur on an average of about 30 days 
per year, and two-thirds of these storms are in June, July, 
and August. Occasionally thunderstorms are so severe that 
lightning, wind, hail, or floods damage crops and property 
and bring injury and death. Hail falls during these storms 
only once or twice a year, usually in the period from May 
through August. 

Tornadoes are rare and have caused litle damage. An 
average of one or two tornadoes per year has been reported 
in Maryland. The effects of tropical storms or hurricanes 
are felt in the county about once a year, usually m August 
or September. Most of these storms cause only minor dam- 
age in Talbot County, and the rainfall that accompanies 
them is beneficial to farming. 

Prevailing winds are from the west or northwest except 
in summer, when the prevailing wind is southerly. The 
average wind velocity is 8 to 10 miles per hour, but winds 
of 50 to 60 miles per hour, or even higher, sometimes ac- 
company hurricanes, severe thunderstorms in summer, or 
general storms in winter. 

The relative humidity generally is lowest in February, 
March, and April and is highest in July, August, and Sep- 
tember. The humidity varies during the day and generally 
decreases with increasing temperature. On a normal day, 
the highest relative humidity occurs about sunrise, when 
it is about 80 to 85 percent late in summer and early in fall 
and is about 70 to 75 percent late in winter and early in 
spring. In the afternoon humidity generally ranges from 
50 to 55 percent in summer and is about 60 percent in 
winter. 


Geology, Relief, and Drainage 


Talbot County lies between the Atlantic Ocean and the 
Piedmont Plateau in the physiographic province called 
the Atlantic Coastal Plain. Almost 90 percent of the 
boundaries of the county is tidal water. Much of the 
county is indented by creeks, rivers, and bays, Nearly half 
the county, mostly the western half, is less than 25 feet 
above sea level and almost flat. In the eastern half, eleva- 
tions are as high as 75 feet and relief is stronger than in 
the western half. 

Talbot County generally has good surface drainage. 
Enough streams dissect the uplands to provide suitable 
drainage outlets for most all areas of poorly and very 
poorly drained soils. In the more nearly level areas, sur- 
face water runs off where ditches are provided, but runoft 
normally is very slow. The major drainage systems of the 
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Tasie 12.—Temperature and 


[Coordinates: 38° 45’ N.; 76° 
Temperature Precipitation 
Average Extremes Two years in 10 will have 
at least 4 days with ?— 
Month es 
Greatest 
Maximum Minimum Average any 
Daily | Daily Highest Lowest temperature | temperature 1 day 
Maxi- Mini- |Monthly on Year on Year equal to or | equal to or 
mum mum record record higher than—j lower than-—— 
oR, oF, oF, oF oF. oR, °F, Inches Inches 
January_-__-.-- 44.9 28. 2 86. 6 76 19503 —10 1935 58 14 3.47 2. 84 
February_....-- 46. 4 27.9 37. 2 78 1930 —15 1899 60 15 2. 95 3. 06 
March___._-_--- 54.3 34. 3 44, 3 89 1907 2 1960 74 22 3. 95 2, 65 
APL oc eese tex 65. 7 43.5 54.6 93 1896 16 1923 80 33 3. 48 2. 83 
May...-..------ 75. 8 53. 6 64.7 96 1925 27 1950 85 42 3. 88 2. 53 
June___..------ 83. 9 62. 5 73. 2 102 1959 38 1930 92 51 3. 36 6. 00 
JULY ecb ede cues 87.5 67.1 77.3 104 19363 47 1944 94 58 4, 74 3. 82 
August_----..-- 85. 7 65. 5 75. 6 101 1900 43 1934 93 55 5. 03 5. 58 
September-____- 79. 7 58. 6 69. 2 100 | 1932 35 | 1904 88 44 3. 95 8. 26 
October___.-.-- 68. 7 47.8 58. 3 97 1927 25 1933 80 37 3.18 5. 13 
November-.---- 57.7 38.1 47.9 82 | 1950 10 | 1930 69 26 3. 53 8. 02 
December-_------ 46. 4 29, 3 87.9 72 19513 -3 1917 59 16 3. 18 2. 95 
ear... 66, 4 46. 4 56. 4 104 1936 3 —15 TP S99. jifie orpos et e|beae ee ee 44, 65 8. 26 


1 Averages for the period 1931-60. Extremes for the period 1892-1965 (Mar. 1892 through Nov. 1892 missing). 


2 From record for the period 1945-1960. 
3 Also in earlier years. 


Taste 13.—Probable dates of last freezing temperatures in 
spring and first in fall 
(Data from Easton in Talbot County, Md.) 


Dates for given probability 
and temperature 
Probability 
32° or 24° or 16° or 
lower lower lower 
Spring: 
9 years in 10 later than__-_--. Mar, 25 | Feb. 21 | Jan. 26 
3 years in 4 later than_---_-_- Apr. 3 {| Mar. 2] Feb. 4 
2 years in 3 later than___-.--- Apr. 6 | Mar. 6] Feb. 8 
1 year in 2 later than__------- Apr. 13 | Mar. 13 | Feb. 15 
1 year in 3 later than_.-_-.--- Apr. 20 | Mar. 20 | Feb. 22 
1 year in 4 later than_.._-.--- Apr. 23 | Mar. 24 | Feb. 26 
1 year in 10 later than._--.--- May 2| Apr. 2 | Mar. @ 
Fall: 

1 year in 10 earlier than_..--- Oct. 14 | Nov. 11 | Nov. 27 
1 year in 4 earlier than. _____- Oct. 21 | Nov. 19 | Dec. 3 
1 year in 3 earlier than_-----. Oct. 23 | Nov. 22 | Dec. 6 
1 year in 2 earlier than. —---_- Oct. 28 | Nov. 28 | Dec. 10 
2 years in 3 earlier than___.--~- Nov. 2] Dec. 4] Dec. 14 
3 years in 4 earlier than_...--- Nov. 4] Dec. 7 | Dec. 17 
9 years in 10 earlier than.----- Nov. 11 | Dec. 15 | Dec. 23 


county are divided two ways. To the east water drains from 
the soils into the Tuckahoe Creek and Choptank River, 
and to the west it drains into the Wye, Miles, and Tred 
Avon Rivers. All surface drainage is within the Chesa- 
peake Bay watershed. 

Talbot County has three distinct topographic features. 


These features are tidal marshes, the Talbot Plain, and the 
Wicomico Plain. Tidal marshes are discussed in the sec- 
tion “Descriptions of the Soils.” The Talbot Plain and the 
Wicomico Plain are more significant geologically than are 
the tidal marshes. The Wicomico Plain les at a higher 
elevation than the Talbot Plain and is made up of older 
marine sediments. The escarpment between these two for- 
mations is easily recognized through much of the county 
(3). It runs roughly north and south. (See figure 22, p. 
76.) In many areas on this boundary, what are believed to 
be buried soil horizons have been seen. These horizons are 
at varying depths beneath the sediments of the Talbot for- 
mation. The most prominent buried horizon is normally 
black, high in organic-matter content, and about 10 inches 
thick. Below this black layer, horizons are lacking or 
barely discernible. In some places, pieces of rotted wood 
are in the black horizon. 

Both the Wicomico and Talbot formations were devel- 
oped during interglacial periods from sediments carried 
by streams that are now the Delaware, Susquehanna, and 
Potomac Rivers. Some uplifting and subsidence of the 
land has taken place at various intervals and has caused 
some stream cutting and filling. Material from the Wico- 
mico formation was deposited before the material from 
the Talbot. Consequently, soils, such as Sassafras, on the 
Wicomico Plain are better developed than those on the 
Talbot Plain. Soils on the younger Talbot Plain show only 
slight horizon formation. 

everal kinds of soils, especially the Keyport soils on 
the Talbot Plain, reveal large blocks where the soils are 
cut horizontally. The blocks generally are very dense and 
brittle and tend to hold together well (fig. 23). The ma- 
terial between the blocks is usually gray and silty. Because 
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precipitation at Haston, Md.) 
04’ W. Elevation 40 fect] 
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4 Less than one-half day. 
5 Trace, an amount too small to measure. 


this material is friable, tree roots grow in it rather than in 
the dense blocks. 


Water Supply 


Deep drilled wells are the major, almost exclusive, source 
of water in Talbot County. Water from deep wells is avail- 
able in all parts of the county, and the depth a well is 
drilled depends on the desired quantity and quality of 
water. Generally, water from drilled wells is hard because 
it contains dissolved minerals. The kinds of mineral and 
the amount dissolved depend on the kinds of geologic 
strata penetrated in drilling (3). 

Many streams in the county have been dammed to pro- 
vide water for small mills, but streams have not been used 
as a source of water supply. Springs are few in the county. 
Most of them are intermittent. or have poor flow. Also, 
they are subject to contamination, though the natural qual- 
ity of spring water usually is good. Shallow wells formerly 
were the major source of water, but they are now uncom- 
mon, mainly because expanding community development 
and the use of septic systems have made shallow wells 
susceptible to pollution. Generally, water from shallow 
wells is soft because it contains so little mineral matter. 


History and Population 


White settlement of the area that is now Talbot County 
began in 1631, more than a century after the Chesapeake 
Bay and bordering lands were discovered by the Spanish 
in 1524, The earliest recorded grants of land in Talbot 
County were issued in 1658 by Lord Baltimore. Before 


Precipitation—Continued Average number of days with— 
One year in 10 Snow, sleet Temperature 
will have— 
Precipi- 
Year tation Maximum Minimum 
Less More Aver- Maxi- Greatest, 0.10 in. a 
than— | than— age mum Year daily Year or more 
90° and | 82° and | 32° and| 0° and 
above | below below below 
Inches Inches Inches Inches 

1936 1.6 6.3 3. 8 27.5 1922 4. 0 1922 7 0 3 22 (4) 
1896 17 4.2 4,4 50. 3 1899 13. 0 1936 7 0 2 20 (4) 
1912 2.1 6.1 3.3 14.1 1914 10. 0 1931 8 0 1 14 0 
1929 19 5. 7 .2 10.0 1915 10. 0 1915 7 (4) 0 2 0 
1919 1.7 6. 3 0 0 0 0 0 7 1 0 4) 0 
1903 .9 5.3 0 0 0 0 0 6 8 0 0 0 
1960 1.9 9. 2 0 0 0 0 0 7 12 0 0 0 
1955 2.0 11.4 0 0 0 0 0 6 9 0 0 0 
1935 1.9 7.5 0 0 0 0 0 6 2 0 0 0 
1910 14 4.9 (5) 2.5 1925 2.5 1925 5 (4) 0 1 0 
1956 Li 6.0 lk 8.5 1938 7.3 1953 6 0 (4) 9 0 
1941 16 5. 2 2.8 20. 0 1935 9. 0 1960 6 0 2 21 (4) 
1935 39.4 53. 5 15, 2 66.2 | 1898/99 24. 0 1922 78 32 8 89 (4) 


Talbot County was settled, it was inhabited by Indians 
who lived mainly by hunting and fishing along the creeks 
and rivers. These Indians were mainly Nanticokes, but 
there were also some Choptanks and Matapeakes. 

Talbot County was settled mainly by people of English 
descent. They cultivated the soils, chiefly to corn, wheat, 
squash, and beans until about 1660. After 1660, farming 
centered on tobacco. Tobacco was so important that it be- 
came the medium of exchange, for warehouse receipts 
passed as currency. Farming again changed at, about the 
end of the 18th century, this time because the soils had 
been depleted and the tobacco market was unstable. The 
changed system of farming was based on corn, wheat, and 
hay. 

Pal bot County was established in 1661 and consisted of 
what is now Queen Annes County and parts of Kent and 
Caroline Counties. Talbot County was named for Grace 
Talbot by her brother Caecilius Calvert, who was the sec- 
ond Lord Baltimore. When Queen Annes County was 
established in 1706, the boundaries of the county were 
changed to where they are today (8). 

According to the U.S. Census, the population of the 
county had increased to 13,084 by 1790. Population con- 
tinued to increase until industrialization and World War 
I, By 1900 the population was 20,342, but it declined to 
18,306 by 1920. It remained fairly stable until the boom 
after World War II raised it to 19,428 in 1950. The 1960 
census shows an increase to 21,578. In 1960, Easton, the 
largest town, had 6,337 people, and its population is in- 
creasing. The main towns and villages and their popula- 
tions were St. Michaels, 1,484; Oxford, 852; Tilghman, 
804; and Trappe, 358. 
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Figure 23.—An area of Keyport soils in which tidal water has 
undercut the soils and has caused large blocks to drop on the 
beach. 


Industry and Transportation 


Farming and related industries are by far the most 
important enterprises in Talbot County. The seafood in- 
dustry ranks second. Also in the county are more than 50 
other small light industries, including electronics, safety 
devices, printing and binding, rete fabrication, boat- 
building, and textiles. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad provides daily freight serv- 
ice to Easton and has a branch line through St. Michaels 
to McDaniel. From the county airport at ‘Easton one can 
charter passenger and freight flights to most anywhere. 
This airpont has 4,000 foot runways and provides storage 
facilities and major repair services. 

U.S. Highway No. 50 is the principal highway in the 
county. It connects with the Chesapeake Bay Bridge and 
Delaware Memorial Bridge, which are on major routes to 
the west and north, respectively. This highway also con- 
nects with the bridge and tunnel at Cape Charles on the 
major routes to the south. Six motor freight companies 
service all parts of the county. 

Oil, grain, road materials, and other bulk cargos are 
shipped to and from Easton and other small harbors in 
the county by barges and bay freighters. Pleasure crafts 
use the waterways and harbors extensively. 


Farming 


According to the census of agriculture, in 1964 there 
were 125,196 acres in farms in Talbot County. Of the 432 
farms reported, the operators from 87 worked off the farm 
for more than 100 days during the year. The average-sized 
farm is about 290 acres, or larger than the average for 
Maryland. 

The main type of farm is cash-grain, though poultry 
farms and dairy farms are numerous. About 3,061 acres 
of vegetable crops were harvested in 1964. 

Fewer but larger farms has been the trend for many 
years. Also, there has been a shift from vegetables and 
wheat to corn for grain and soybeans. Livestock farms 
have become fewer, and a greater emphasis is placed on 
crops. 

Most farms are highly mechanized, mainly because the 
soils are level, fields are large, and labor is expensive. 
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Glossary 


Acidity, soil. (See Reaction, soil.) 

Alluvium. Fine soil material, such as sand, silt, or clay, that has 
been deposited on land by streams. 

Available moisture capacity. The capacity of a soil to hold water 
in a form available to plants. The difference between the 
amount of water in a soil at field capacity and the amount 
at the permanent wilting point in the same soil. Commonly 
expressed in inches of water per inch depth of soil. 

Chroma. See Color, Munsell notation. 

Clay. As a soil separate, the mineral soil particles less than 0.002 
millimeter in diameter, As a soil textural class, soil material 
that is 40 percent or more clay, less than 45 percent sand, and 
less than 40 percent silt. 

Clay film. A thin coating of clay on the surface of a soil aggregate. 
Synonyms: Clay coat, clay skin. 

Color, Munsell notation. A system for designating color by degrees 
of three simple variables—hue, value, and chroma. For exam- 
ple, the notation 10YR 6/4 stands for a color with a hue of 
10YR, a value of 6, and a chroma of 4. Hue is the dominant 
spectral color; value relates to the relative lightness of color; 
and chroma is the relative purity or strength of color that 
increases as grayness decreases. 

Consistence, soil. The feel of the soil and the ease with which a 
lump can be crushed by the fingers. Terms commonly used to 
describe consistence are— 

Loose.—Noncoherent, when dry or moist; does not hold together 
in a mass, 

Friable—When moist, soil crushes easily under gentle to moder- 
ate pressure between thumb and forefinger and can be 
pressed into a lump. 

Firm.—When moist, crushes under moderate pressure between 
thumb and forefinger, but resistance is distinctly noticeable. 

Pilastio—When wet, readily deformed by moderate pressure but 
can be pressed into a lump; will form a “wire” when rolled 
between thumb and forefinger. 

Sticky.—When wet, adheres to other material, and tends to 
stretch somewhat and pull apart rather than pull free from 
other material. 

Hard.—When dry, moderately resists pressure; can be broken 
with difficulty between thumb and forefinger. 

Soft.—When dry, breaks into powder or individual grains under 
very slight pressure. 

Cemented.—Hard and brittle; little affected by moistening. 

Diversion or diversion terrace. A ridge of earth, generally a ter- 
race, that is built to divert runoff from its natural course and, 
thus, protect areas downslope from the effects of such runoff. 


Drainage, soil. As o soil condition, the rapidity and extent of the 
removal of water from the soil under natural conditions in 
relation to natural additions of water. Most water is removed 
by runoff, by flow through the soil to underground spaces, or 
by a combination of both processes. As a farm management 
operation, the removal of excess water from the soil, 

Flood plain. Nearly level land, consisting of stream sediments, that 
borders a stream and is subject to flooding unless protected 
artificially. 

Gleization. The reduction, translocation, and segregation of soil 
compounds, notable of. iron, normally in the subsoil or sub- 
stratum; a result of poor aeration and drainage, expressed in 
the soil by mottled colors dominated by gray. The soil-forming 
processes leading to development of a gleyed soil generally 
characterized by horizons with yellow and gray mottling. 

Gravel. A mass of rounded or angular rock fragments %4 inch to 
3 inches in diameter. 

Horizon, soil. A layer of soil, approximately parallel to the sur- 
face, that has distinct characteristics produced by soil-forming 
processes. These are the major horizons: 

O horizon.—The layer of organic matter on the surface of a 
mineral soil. This layer consists of decaying plant residues. 

A horizon.—The mineral horizon at the surface or just below an 
O horizon. This horizon is the one in which living organisms 
are most active and therefore is marked by the accumula- 
tion of humus. The horizon may have lost one or more of 
soluble salts, clay, and sesquioxides (iron and aluminum 
oxides). 

B horizon.—The mineral horizon below an A horizon. The B 
horizon is in part a layer of change from the overlying A 
to the underlying C horizon. The B horizon also has dis- 
tinetive characteristics caused (1) by accumulation of clay, 
sesquioxides, humus, or some combination of these; (2) by 
prismatic or blocky structure; (3) by redder or stronger 
colors than the A horizon or (4) by some combination of 
these. Combined A and B horizons are usually called the 
solum, or true soil, If a soil lacks a B horizon, the A hori- 
zon alone is the solum. 

C horizon.—The weathered rock material immediately beneath 
the solum. In most soils this material is presumed to be like 
that from which the overlying horizons were formed. If the 
underlying material is known to be different from that in 
the solum, a Roman numeral precedes the letter C. 

Rt layer.—Consolidated rock beneath the soil. The rock usually 
underlies a O horizon but may be immediately beneath the 
A or B horizon. 

Humus, The well decomposed, more or less stable part of the 
organic matter in mineral soils. 

Hue. See Color, Munsell notation. 

Interceptor. A drainage ditch or tile line, generally at or near 
the base of a slope, that protects areas downslope from the 
effects of seepage water. 

Internal soil drainage. The downward movement of water through 
the soil profile. The rate of movement is determined by the 
texture, structure, and other characteristic of the soil profile 
and underlying layers, and by the height of water table, either 
permanent or perched. Relative terms for expressing internal 
drainage are none, very slow, slow, medium, rapid, and very 
rapid. 

Leaching. The removal of soluble materials from soils or other 
materials by percolating water. 

Loam. Soil material that contains 7 to 27 percent clay, 28 to 50 
pereent silt, and less than 52 percent sand. 

Morphology, soil. The physical makeup of the soil, including the 
texture, structure, consistence, color, and other physical, 
minerological, and biological properties of the various horizons 
and their thickness and arrangement in the soil profile. 

Mottles. Spots of different colors that vary in number and size 
and generally indicate poor aeration and lack of drainage. 
Descriptive terms are as follows: Abundance—jew, common, 
and many; size—jine, medium, and coarse; and contrast— 
faint, distinct, and prominent. 

Natural soil drainage. The drainage conditions that existed during 
the development of the soil, as opposed to altered drainage, 
which is commonly the result of artificial drainage or irriga- 
tion but may by caused by sudden natural deepening of chan- 
nels or filling of depressions, or the blocking of drainage 
outlets. The following terms are used to express natural drain- 
age: Hacessively drained, somewhat excessively drained, well 
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drained, moderately well drained, somewhat poorly drained, 
poorly drained, and very poorly draincd. 

Parent material. The weathered rock or partly weathered soil 
material from which a soil has formed. See C horizon. 

Permeability. The quality of a soil horizon that enables water 
or air to move through it. Terms used to described permea- 
bility are very slow, slow, moderately slow, moderate, moder- 
ately rapid, rapid, and very rapid. 

pH value. A numerical means for designating relatively weak 
acidity and alkalinity in soils. A pH value of 7.0 indicates 
neutrality, and a lower numerical value, acidity. See Reaction, 
soil. 

Plowpan. A compacted layer formed in the soil immediately below 
the plowed layer. 

Profile, soil. A vertical section of the soil through all its horizons 
and extending into the parent material. See Horizon, soil. 
Reaction, soil. The degree of acidity or alkalinity of a soil, ex- 

pressed in pH values or in words as follows: 


pH pi 
Extremely acid.. Below 4.5 Neutral_.__.-_____ 6.6-7.3 
Very strongly Mildly alkaline..... 7.4-7.8 
acid .-.-_----- 4.5-5.0 Moderately 

Strongly acid..-. 5.1-5.5 alkaline ~--._--~ 79-84 
Medium acid_---. 5.6-6.0 Strongly alkaline__ 8.5-9.0 
Slightly acid... 6.1-6.5 Very strongly 

alkaline ----.--. 9.1 and 

higher 


Relief. Elevations or inequalities of the land surface, considered 
collectively. 

Saline soil. A soil that contains soluble salts in amounts that 
impair growth of plants but that does not contain excess ex- 
changeable sodium. 

Sand. As a soil separate, individual rock or mineral fragments 
0.05 to 2.0 millimeters in diameter. As a textural class, soil 
that is 85 percent or more sand and not more than 10 percent 
clay. 

Silt. As a soil separate, individual mineral particles 0.002 to 0.05 
millimeter in diameter. As a textural class, soil that is 80 
percent or more silt and less than 12 percent clay. 

Soil. The natural medium for the growth of land plants on the 
surface of the earth; composed of mineral and organic 
materials. 


Solum. The genetic soil developed by soil-forming processes; the 
A and B horizons; does not include the parent material (C 
horizon). 

Structure, soil. The arrangement of primary soil particles into 
compound particles or clusters that are separated from adjoin- 
ing aggregates and have properties unlike those of an equal 
mass of unaggregated primary soil particles. The principal 
forms of soil structure are—platy (laminated), prismatic (ver- 
tical axis of aggregated longer than horizontal), columnar 
(prisms with rounded tops), blocky (angular or subangular), 
and granular. Structureless soils are (1) single grain (each 
grain by itself, as in dune sand) or (2) massive (the particles 
adhering together without any regular cleavage, as in many 
claypans and hardpans). 

Subsoil. Technically, the B horizon; roughly, the part of the 
profile below plow depth. 

Substratum. Any layer lying beneath the solum, or true soil; the 
C or D horizon. 

Surface soil. The soil ordinarily moved in tillage, or its equivalent 
in uncultivated soil, about 5 to 8 inches in thickness. 

Terrace. See Diversion or diversion terrace. 

Texture, soil, The relative proportions of sand, silt, and clay 
particles in a mass of soil. The basic textural classes, in order 
of increasing proportion of fine particles, are send, loamy sand, 
loam, silt loam, silt, sandy clay loam, clay loam, silty clay 
loam, sandy clay, silty clay, and clay. The sand, loamy sand, 
and sandy loam classes may be further divided by specifying 
“coarse,” “fine,” or “very fine.” 

Tilth, soil. The condition of the soil in relation to growth of 
plants, especially soil structure. Good tilth refers to the friable 
state and is associated with high noncapillary porosity and 
stable, granular structure. A soil in poor tilth ‘is nonfriable, 
hard, nonaggregated, and difficult to till. 

Upland (geologic). Land consisting of material unworked by water 
in recent geologic time and ordinarily lying at a higher eleva- 
tion than flood plains and stream terraces, 

Value. See Color, Munsell notation. 

v-type ditches. Drainage ditches that are V-shaped and have 
smooth side slopes. 

Water table. The highest part of the soil or underlying rock mate- 
rial that is wholly saturated with water. In some places an 
upper, or perched, water table may be separated from a lower 
one by a dry zone. 
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ERRATA SHEET 


NOTICE TO USERS OF THE SOIL SURVEY OF TALBOT COUNTY, MARYLAND 
ISSUED DECEMBER 1970 


Please make the following corrections: 


Page 67 - Table 8 - Soil Limitations for Selected Nonfarm Uses - 
in the column entitled "Sanitary land fills (trench 
method) - for the Fallsington (Fa,ff,fg) - the 
limitation should read "Severe: high water table" 
rather than "Slight", as shown. 


General Soil Map (color fold-out) ~ in the southern part of 
the county, the small area of Soil Association 6, 
in which the town of Trappe is located, should be 
changed to Soil Association 5 (Fallsington~Pocomoke). 


Accessibility Statement 


This document is not accessible by screen-reader software. The Natural Resources 
Conservation Service (NRCS) is committed to making its information accessible to all 
of its customers and employees. If you are experiencing accessibility issues and need 
assistance, please contact our Helpdesk by phone at (800) 457-3642 or by e-mail at 
ServiceDesk-FT C@ftc.usda.gov. For assistance with publications that include maps, 
graphs, or similar forms of information, you may also wish to contact our State or local 
office. You can locate the correct office and phone number at http://offices.sc.egov. 
usda.gov/locator/app. 


Nondiscrimination Statement 


Nondiscrimination Policy 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) prohibits discrimination against its 
customers, employees, and applicants for employment on the basis of race, color, 
national origin, age, disability, sex, gender identity, religion, reprisal, and where 
applicable, political beliefs, marital status, familial or parental status, sexual orientation, 
whether all or part of an individual’s income is derived from any public assistance 
program, or protected genetic information. The Department prohibits discrimination in 
employment or in any program or activity conducted or funded by the Department. (Not 
all prohibited bases apply to all programs and/or employment activities. ) 


To File an Employment Complaint 


If you wish to file an employment complaint, you must contact your agency’s EEO 
Counselor (http://directives.sc.egov.usda.gov/33081.wba) within 45 days of the date of 
the alleged discriminatory act, event, or personnel action. Additional information can be 
found online at http://www.ascr.usda.gov/complaint_filing_file.html. 


To File a Program Complaint 


If you wish to file a Civil Rights program complaint of discrimination, complete the 
USDA Program Discrimination Complaint Form, found online at http://www.ascr.usda. 
gov/complaint_filing_cust.html or at any USDA office, or call (866) 632-9992 to request 
the form. You may also write a letter containing all of the information requested in 
the form. Send your completed complaint form or letter by mail to U.S. Department 
of Agriculture; Director, Office of Adjudication; 1400 Independence Avenue, S.W.; 
Washington, D.C. 20250-9419; by fax to (202) 690-7442; or by email to program. 
intake@usda.gov. 


Persons with Disabilities 


If you are deaf, are hard of hearing, or have speech disabilities and you wish to file 
either an EEO or program complaint, please contact USDA through the Federal Relay 
Service at (800) 877-8339 or (800) 845-6136 (in Spanish). 

If you have other disabilities and wish to file a program complaint, please see the 
contact information above. If you require alternative means of communication for 


program information (e.g., Braille, large print, audiotape, etc.), please contact USDA's 
TARGET Center at (202) 720-2600 (voice and TDD). 


Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program 


For additional information dealing with Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program 
(SNAP) issues, call either the USDA SNAP Hotline Number at (800) 221-5689, which 
is also in Spanish, or the State Information/Hotline Numbers (http://directives.sc.egov. 


usda.gov/33085.wba). 


All Other Inquiries 
For information not pertaining to civil rights, please refer to the listing of the USDA 


Agencies and Offices (http://directives.sc.egov.usda.gov/33086.wba). 
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SOIL ASSOCIATIONS 


Sassafras-Woodstown association: Level to strongly sloping, 
well drained and moderately well drained soils that have a 
subsoil of sandy loam or sandy clay loam 
Mattapex-Matapeake association: Level to strongly sloping, 
moderately well drained and well drained soils that have a 
subsoil of loam to silty clay loam 
Keyport-Mattapex association: Level to gently sloping, 
moderately well drained soils that have a subsoil of silty clay 
loam or silt loam 
Elkton-Othello-Barclay association: Level and nearly level, 
poorly drained and somewhat poorly drained soils that have a 
subsoil of silty clay to silt loam 
Fallsington-Pocomoke association: Level to depressional, 
poorly drained and very poorly drained soils that have a 
subsoil of sandy loam or sandy clay loam 
Tidal marsh association: Low-lying level areas that are subject 
to flooding by salt water 
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Described 

Map on 
symbol Mapping unit page 
BaA Barclay silt loam, O to 2 percent slopes------------------ 6 
BaB2 Barclay silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, moderately 

eroded -------- - - 2 = $= nn nn en ee nee ene e eens 7 
Bp Borrow PitS---------- 223-222-2220 2-2 $= $$ 7 
Cb Coastal beaches--~-------------------- 5-4-4 == == eee 7 
DoA Downer loamy sand, O to 2 percent slopes------+----------- 8 
DoB2 Downer loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, moderately 

eroded--------------- --- 2-22 oe ne eee eee 8 
DoC2 Downer loamy sand, 5 to 10 percent slopes, moderately 

CT Od ede nnn nw wen nnn nnn nn oe on en ne eens 8 
Ek Elkton loam--------------------------2-------------------- 9 
Es Elkton silt loam-----<----2- 2-2-2202 - cnn e nn nnn n eee nen n== 9 
Fa Fallsington sandy loam------------------------------------ 10 
Ff Fallsington fine sandy loam----------------------+-------- 10 
Fg Fallsington loam--------------------------2------ n-ne nnn- 11 
GaB  Galestown loamy sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes----~~~--------- 12 
GaC Galestown loamy sand, 5 to 15 percent slopes----~--------- 12 
KmA Keyport loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes----------------------- 13 
KmB2 Keyport loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, moderately eroded---- 13 
KmC2 Keyport loam, 5 to 10 percent slopes, moderately 

CTO ea a ona nn nn an nn ne nn nn nnn ne nen nn een n n= 14h 
KmD Keyport loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes--------------------- 1h 
KpA Keyport silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes------------------ 14 
KpB2 Keyport silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, moderately 

OT Oded - 9-99 on on en nnn nn en nn nnn rn nnn nen nnnn Ly 
KsC3 Keyport silty clay loam, 5 to 10 percent slopes, 

severely eroded--------------------------2-------------- 14 
KsD3 Keyport silty clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 

severely eroded--------- enn nn nnn nn nnn eee nnn n cn nnncen 1h 
Ky Klej loamy sand------------------------------------2--50-- 16 
Ma Made land---------~-----------------------------+-+-------- 16 
MkA Matapeake loam, O to 2 percent slopes-----~--------------- 17 
MkB2 Matapeake loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, moderately eroded-- 17 
MkC2 Matapeake loam, 5 to 10 percent slopes, moderately eroded- 17 
MkD Matapeake loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes---------<--------- 17 
MIA Matapeake silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes---------------- 17 
M1B2 Matapeake silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, moderately 

eroded---- 9 === = eo enn nen nn nnn nee nnn nnn eee nnn nene ---- 18 
MIC2 Matapeake silt loam, 5 to 10 percent slopes, moderately 

CYOd Ed - 20-0 nnn ne en 18 
M1C3 Matapeake silt loam, 5 to 10 percent slopes, severely 

CT Oded onan nnn nn nn no on en nn ee ne nn cere ncn nn 18 


GUIDE TO MAPPING UNITS 


For a full description of a mapping unit, read both the description of the mapping unit and the soil series to which the mapping unit belongs. Other information is given in tables as follows: 


Acreage and extent, table 1, p. 5. 
Estimated yields, table 2, p. 42. 


Suitability of soils for wildlife, tables 3 and 4, pp. 50 through 52. 
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Engineering uses of soils, tables 5, 6, and 7, pp. 54 through 63. 
Soil limitations for selected nonfarm uses, table 8, p. 66. 
Soil limitations for specified recreational uses, table 9, p. 70. 


Woodlan 
Capability suitabil 
Described unit group 
Map on 
symbol Mapping unit page Symbol Page | Number 
Mi1D3 Matapeake silt loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded -------- 42-2 - ee nn eo nnn een eo eo eo eee ee ee = 18 VIe-2 7 
MpA Mattapex loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes--~--------------------- 19 IIw-1 4 
MpB2 Mattapex loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, moderately eroded---- 19 Ile-16 4 
MxA Mattapex silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes------------------ 19 IIw-1 4 
MxB2 Mattapex silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded ----- 22 -- 222-22 on nn nnn nn nn nen nn enn en ee eee nee 19 IIe-16 y 
My Mixed alluvial land--~-----------------+-----------------<-+- 20 VIw-1 11 
Oh Othello silt loam-----------------------------------------+- 21 IlIw-7 6 
ot Othello silt loam, low--------<--8---------------------- === 22 Vw-1 10 
Pe Plummer loamy sand----------------------------------------- 2h IVw-6 6 
Pr Pocomoke sandy loam---------------------------------------- 25 IIIw-6 5 
Po Pocomoke loa@Mee----- ---------- 2-2 -- en nn en rn nnn nnn 25 IIIw-7 5 
Pt Portsmouth silt loam----------------------------++--------- 27 IlIw-7 5 
Sat Sassafras sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes---------------- 28 I-5 1 
SaB2 Sassafras sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded-------------------+--+----+------------------------ 28 IIe-5 1 
SaCe Sassafras sandy loam, 5 to 10 percent slopes, moderately 
eTOd ed ------ --- - enn oe nn nnn nn en = === = 28 IIIe-5 2 
SaC3 Sassafras sandy loam, 5 to 10 percent slopes, severely 
CTOdeden--- nnn nena non nn nnn ee en nn nn we eee ee 28 IVe-5 7 
SaD Sassafras sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes-------------- 28 IVe-5 2 
SaD3 Sassafras sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
CTOded +2 - oon nnn nn nnn nn nn nnn en ne nnn nn nnn nee == == 28 VIe-2 7 
SfA Sassafras fine sandy loam, O to 2 percent slopes----------- 29 I-5 1 
SfB2 Sassafras fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded--------------- enn nnn nnn nnn nnn ener ern 29 TIe-5 1 
SmA Sassafras loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes---------------------- 29 I-4 al 
SmB2 Sassafras loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, moderately eroded--- 29 Ile-4 1 
Smc2 Sassafras loam, 5 to 10 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded---+~------------------- +--+ = = = == == === 29 IIIe- 2 
SmC3 Sassafras loam, 5 to 10 percent slopes, severely 
OV Oded 9-H 25 wn en nnn rn nn re nn rn nen nenccccne 29 IVe-3 7 
st Steep land-----------~--- 3-9-0 - nnn nn nn nnn renin nn nnn 29 VIe-2 9 
Tn Tidal marsh------------------------------------ 2-2-2 -n- eee 30 VilIw-1 12 
WdA Woodstown sandy loam, O to 2 percent slopes--~-------------- 31 IIw-5 3 
WdB2 Woodstown sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded------------------+---- +--+ 24+ --------- = 22+ -- ee 32 Ile-36 3 
WfA Woodstown fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes----------- 33 TIw-5 3 
WoA Woodstown loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes---------------------- 33 TIw-1 3 
WoB2 Woodstown loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, moderately 
CTO Cd an <2 ann nnn wn en nnn nn nn nn nn enn een ewe een 33 IIe-16 36 3 
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